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TO 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

THE  FOLLOWING  WORK 
IS  INSCRIBED, 
BY  THE  EDITOR; 
AS  A  TESTIMONY  OF  HIS  SINCERE  RESPECT, 
AND  AS  A  MEMORIAL  OF 
THE  GRATITUDE  AND  ATTACHMENT 
ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  IT 
FOR  THAT 

ANCIENT  AND  VENERABLE  SEAT  OF  LEARNING, 
WITH  WHICH  THEY  WERE 
SO  LONG  AND  SO  HONOURABLY  CONNECTED. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rpHE  Athenian  Letters  were  first  printed  in  the 
years  1 74 1  and  1743,  in  Four  Octavo  Volumes,  but 
were  communicated  only  to  a  limited  number  of  Friends, 
under  the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy. 

In  1781  they  were  reprinted  in  one  Volume  Quarto, 
but  not  published:    yet,  as  the  impression  consisted 
of  an   hundred  copies,  they  became  more  generally 
known,  and  were  mentioned  in  Maty's  and  the  Monthly 
Reviews. 

As  they  were  now  much  sought  after,  and  could  not 
be  purchased,  they  were  published  at  Dublin,  from  a 
copy  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Bookseller. 
The  successful  sale  of  this  Edition  in  Ireland  encouraged 
a  London  Bookseller  to  advertise  proposals  for  a  new 

a  2  one ; 


....  ~-. •     - ' 


vui  ADVERTISEMENT.  - 

one ;  but  he  immediately  relinquished  his  design  on 
being  informed  that  the  Work  was  private  property,  and 
had  never  been  printed  for  publication. 

The  cause  of  its  being  so  long  suppressed  was  an 
ingenuous  diffidence,  which  forbad  the  Suggesters  of  it, 
at  that  time  extremely  young,  to  obtrude  on  the 
notice  of  the  World,  what  they  had  considered 
merely  as  a  preparatory  trial  of  their  strength,  and  as 
the  best  method  of  imprinting  on  their  own  minds  some 
of  the  immediate  subjects  of  their  academical  studies. 
This  cause  no  longer  subsists ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  applications,  the  Work  is  now  offered  to  the 
Public,  illustrated  with  engravings,  a  Map  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  a  Geographical  Index. 

The  analogy  between  the  plan  of  the  Athenian  Let- 
ters and  the  Travels  op  Anarcharsis  the  Younger, 
induced  the  late  Lord  Dover  to  transmit  a  copy  of  them 
to  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  whom  he  had  known  during 
his  residence  at  Paris.    The  Letters  which  passed  on  that 

occasion  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Prefaces.  The 

Engravings 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IX 


Engravings  which  accompany  the  Work  arc  principally 
taken  from  Drawings  by  Day,  after  Busts  at  Rome. 
That  of  Pericles  is  taken  from  an  antique  Bust  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  Charles  Townley,  Esq.  to  whom 
the  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  obliga- 
tion. 


HARDWICKE. 


WlMPOLE, 

March  31st,  179®. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  EDITION'  OF  1*41 


^s  the  following  Collection  of  Letters  has  been  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Learned  by  some  judicious  persons  to 
whom  they  were  communicated,  the  Translator  humbly  presumes 
they  will  prove  an  acceptable  entertainment  to  the  Public ;  at  the  same 
time  be  will  be  bold  to  say,  they  want  no  introduction  to  recommend 
them.  However,  as  the  world  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances to  which  it  is  indebted  for  these  valuable  remains  of  antiquity, 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  premise  a  general  account  of  the  accident 
which  brought  tbem  to  his  hands.  This  account,  he  conceives,  will 
not  only  be  grateful  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Reader,  but  be  attended 
with  a  further  good  consequence  to  himself,  as  it  will  sufficiently  pro- 
tect him  from  the  cavils  of  censorious  critics,  and  vindicate  him  from 
every  unjust  ioiputation. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  to  modern  Literati,  that  the 
Library  at  Fez,  in  the  King  of  Morocco's  dominions,  where  the  greatest 
treasures  of  Oriental  learning  are  supposed  to  lie,  was  never  yet  ex- 
amined with  any  tolerable  care  or  diligence.  The  difficulty  of  access 
to  it  is  the  reason  why  nothing  certain  can  be  know  concerning  it ; 
but  several  have  imagined,  that,  were  it  thoroughly  searched,  the 
Arabian  versions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  would  in  all  pro- 
bability see  the  light.  A  learned  Jew,  who  dwelt  in  that  city  for 
many  years,  and  who  by  some  means  or  other  had  worked  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  Alcaide,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  hours  in  perusing  the  volumes  that  are  lodged 
there.    Upon  his  decease,  in  the  year  I698,  he  left  his  papers  to  an 
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English  Consul  at  Tunis,  from  whom  be  had  received  obligations  in 
his  lifetime.  The  Consul,  upon  turning  them  over,  amongst  others, 
found  a  fair  Spanish  manuscript,  intituled  "  Letters  from  an  Agent  of 
"  the  King  of  Persia,  residing  at  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
"  War,  to  the  Ministers  of  State,  &c.  translated  by  Moses  ben 
«'  Meshobab,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Old  Persic  Language,  pre- 
"  served  iri  the  Library  at  Fez."  Surprized  at  what  he  saw,  he  wrote 
immediately  to  two  or  three  friends  in  England,  and  informed  them 
of  the  important  discovery.  It  appears  that  he  had  then  an  intention 
to  publish  them,  but  being  afterwards  called  off  by  different  pursuits, 
they  lay  neglected  until  his  death.  By  the  will  of  this  gentleman, 
the  manuscript  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  English  Translator,  who 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice  to  withhold  them 
any  longer  from  the  public  view.  He  chooses  indeed  to  conceal  his 
name,  which  he  hopes  the  candid  Reader  will  forgive,  since  it  is  not 
done  withadesign  of  imposing  more  safely  upon  the  world,  but  in  order 
to  decline  with  honour  the  disagreeable  wranglings  of  controversy. 

The  Agent  concerned  in  these  Letters  appears  to  have  been  singularly 
fitted  for  his  employment.  As  his  mind  was  enlarged  by  a  general 
conversation  with  men  and  books,  bis  parts  and  knowledge  furnished 
him  with  every  quaU6cation,  required  even  by  the  most  modern 
writers,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  negotiations.  A  circumstance  the 
more  extraordinary  in  Cleander,  as  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
balance  of  power  was  unequally  divided  in  the  world,  and  the  science 
of  embassy  and  treaty  was  not  yet  reduced  into  that  regular  and  per- 
fect system,  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  the  wisdom  of  later  and 
more  improved  ages.  For  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients,  in  all  their 
contests  with  their  neighbours,  led  them  into  the  strange  absurdity  of 
settling  ambiguities,  instead  of  leaving  them  ;  and  it  was  the  constant 
rule  of  their  policy  not  to  play  with  the  rights  of  nations,  but  to  state 
and  to  clear  them. 

During 
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During  the  residence  of  our  Agent  in  the  city  of  Athena,  he  seems 
to  have  been  extremely  curious  in  examining  the  constitution  of 
Greece  ;  and,  while  he  writes  to  the  Ministers  on  matters  of  political 
and  public  business,  he  does  not  fail  to  transmit  faithful  accounts  to 
his  friends  of  the  learning  prevailing  in  the  country,  and  little  private 
anecdotes  relating  to  himself.  Far  from  dealing  in  trivial  and  low 
occurrences,  his  Letters  are  full  of  the  most  important  information. 
We  never  find  him  pressing  for  any  increase  of  his  remittances,  but 
contented  with  his  first  appointments.  It  is  agreeable  enough  to 
observe  him  upon  some  occasions  deviating  from  the  dull  road  of  his 
instructions,  ana  acting  witn  mat  rreeaom  ana  latituae  ot  juagment, 
which  a  wise  man  should  be  indulged  in  exercising,  and  with  that  air 
of  authority  and  understanding,  which  naturally  creates  esteem.  By 
a  peculiar  dexterity  in  his  conversation,  he  makes  use  of  the  access 
which  he  had  gained  to  the  considerable  men  of  Athens  to  the  service 
of  his  master,  and  the  interest  of  Persia ;  and,  though  he  now  and  then 
breaks  out  into  strong  and  rapturous  expressions  on  liberty,  he  cannot 
lay  aside  a  zealous  regard  for  either.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  pattern  of 
address  in  negotiation ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  Wicqcefort  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  character,  he  had  numbered  Cleakder 
among  the  most  eminent  masters  of  that  art,  and  recommended  his 
Letters  in  the  same  page  with  Cardinal  D'Ossat's*. 

Besides  these  sentiments,  which  evidently  flow  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Papers  now  offered  to  the  public,  a  secret  pleasure  will  arise  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  of  taste  and  knowledge,  when  he  considers  how 
much  they  tend  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Thoctdides,  to 
heighten  our  idea  of  his  impartiality,  and  to  wipe  off  the  unjust  as- 
persions that  have  been  thrown  upon  his  memory  by  JosEPHUsf. 

•  Vide  Wicquefort'i  Complete  Emb.  lect.  10.  B.  2. 

t  V">dt  Jo»eph.  con.  Apion.  where  he  endeavours  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  hktorians. 

VOL.  i.  b  At 
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PREFACE. 


At  the  same  time  we  may  entertain  a  more  adequate  notion  of  the 
customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  from  these  Letters  of  our  Agent, 
in  which  the  living  manners  are  expressed,  than  we  can  possibly 
gather  from  the  most  formal  and  elaborate  treatises  of  grave  antiqua- 
ries. Not  to  mention  several  curious  particulars  of  Court  subtilty 
and  intrigue  interwoven  in  the  course  of  them,  which  may  seem 
perhaps  beneath  the  notice  of  an  historian,  but  which  yet  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  unravelling  the  secret  springs  and  true  causes 
of 


As  to  the  objections,  which  have  been  framed  with  peculiar  suc- 
cess, to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  Themisto- 
cles  by  a  formidable  champion  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  such  objec- 
tions as  are  drawn  from  the  uncertain  time,  in  which  the  great 
men  who  are  spoken  of  in  them  are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  and 
from  the  matter  of  the  Epistles  themselves  ;  we  conceive  that  no  such 
can  lie  against  the  collection  before  us.  Atossa*,  who  was  the 
first  inventress  of  letter- writing  in  the  opinion  of  our  critic,  had  been 
several  years  dead,  before  Cleander  made  his  appearance  on  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs ;  and  after  her  death  she  could  no  longer 
monopolize  the  use  of  it.  It  is  therefore  apprehended,  with  an  honest 
confidence,  that  we  have  little  to  fear  either  from  the  extensive 
learning  or  penetration  of  that  criticf . 

To  conclude :  The  Translator  begs  leave  to  congratulate  the  lite- 
rary world  on  the  discovery  of  this  hidden  treasure  of  antiquity,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  large  accession  to  the  wealth  it  already  stands 
possessed  of ;  and  to  congratulate  himself  on  being  the  unworthy 
instrument,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  ages,  of  presenting  these 
inestimable  relics  to  the  Public. 

C. 

•  Vidt  Bontlej  against  Boyle,  p.  53*.         t  Dr.  Bentley  was  i 
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TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1781. 

■ 

jt  is  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  Preface  to  the  Octavo  Edition  of 
these  Letters*,  which  supposes  the  Work  to  be  genuine,  and  a  Trans- 
lation from  an  old  Arabic  Version  :  but  when  a  due  interval  of  time 
has  elapsed,  the  truth  may  be  owned  ;  the  illusion  vanishes ;  it  is  a 
masquerade  which  is  closed  ;  the  fancy -drosses  and  the  dominos  are 
returned  to  their  respective  wardrobes ;  the  company  walk,  about  again 
in  their  proper  habits,  and  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations  in 
life. 

The  Authors  of  these  Letters  were  a  Society  of  Friends,  who  were 
contemporaries  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  about  the  years  1739 
and  1740 ;  all  their  names  (except  that  of  the  Writer  of  this  Preface) 
were  an  ornament  to  the  place.  The  world  was  unfortunately 
deprived  of  the  talents,  virtues,  and  services  of  one  of  them,  when 
they  were  most  wanted,  both  by  his  own  Profession  and  by  the  Public : 
not  above  two  or  three  of  the  set  are  now  living  ;  they  lament  the 
loss  of  their  colleagues,  and  cultivate  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  friendly  connection. 

The  learned,  into  whose  hands  these  Letters  may  fall,  will  best 
judge  bow  correctly  the  manners  of  antiquity  are  kept  up,  and  how 
truly  the  history  of  those  times  is  represented  in  them. 

*  Printed  by  James  Bettenham  in  17*1. 

b  2  The 
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The  Grecian  part  of  the  correspondence  is  exactly  stated  from 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch  ;  the  Persian  is  extended  and  improved 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments  of  Ctesias:  but  it  is  hoped, 
the  Qutumd  of  the  East  is  preserved  throughout,  and  the  events 

such  as  might  happen  under  a  well-governed  absolute  monarchy  

the  picture  of  which  is  more  flattering  than  experience  commonly 
justifies. 

The  general  character  of  Oleander  is  taken  from  Mahmut, 
the  Turkish  Spy  ;  but  it  is  finished  upon  the  Greek  model ;  and  the 
philosophical  and  literary  features  of  it  are  copied  from  the  Schools 
of  Athens,  and  the  Groves  of  Academus.  The  forms  and  language 
of  the  negotiation  part  of  the  Letters  may  be  thought  too  refined  for 
the  times  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  written;  the  dispatches  of 
those  great  Ministers,  Temple  and  D'Estrades,  were  the  originals 
which  the  writers  in  that  department  attempted  to  imitate. 

Herodotus,  Pausawias,  and  Strabo  have  furnished  the  Anti- 
quities of  ^Egypt ;  Hyde's  Kcligio  Vet.  Pertarum  has  been  chiefly 
followed  in  the  Letters  which  relate  to  that  obscure  subject,  and 
it  is  hoped  with  some  success:  and  so  as  to  form  an  interesting 
contrast  with  the  Greek  worship  and  philosophy. 

Perhaps  the  character  and  travels  of  the  young  Persian  Satrap 
Orsames  might  have  been  more  varied  and  enlivened,  and  he 
might  have  been  brought  to  Greece  to  serve  a  volunteer  in  their 
armies,  and  improve  under  the  military  institutions  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  ;  but  it  is  thought  advisable,  on  the  whole,  to  make  no 
alterations  from  the  original  edition,  particularly  as  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Writer  of  those  Letters  is  deceased. 

Not 
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Not  many  years  ago  the  younger  Crebillok,  a  name  well 
known  among  the  novel-writers  of  France,  published  a  work  in 
four  volumes  under  this  very  title  of  Letfres  Athenienncs ;  they  relate 
to  the  same  times,  and  have  some  of  the  same  characters  with  ours, 
as  Pericles,  Aspasia,  Cleon,  and  Alcibiades  :  but  the  turn  of 
that  correspondence  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  present  Work,  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  them  ;  the  Readers  will  give 
the  preference  according  to  their  respective  tastes  and  inclinations. — 
We  hope  our  characters  are  antique.  Those  of  Mr.  Crebillon 
are  in  a  great  degree  the  petit  maitres  and  petite*  waitresses  of  Paris  ; 
and  the  idea  of  improving  the  manners  and  morals  of  society  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  that  ingenious  writer 
in  those  Letters,  any  more  than  in  the  Sopha  &  r  Escumoire. 

> 


- ..'  "1 
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To  Ihe  ABBE  BABTIIELEMJ. 


jy^ILORD  DOVER,  de  la  famille  de  Yorke,  saisit  avec  empreasement  ['occa- 
sion qui  se  p rewrite  par  le  canal  de  M.  Barthelemi,  Miniitrc  Plenipotentiaire 
de  n  Majeste  tr«  Chretmroe  a  la  Coord*  Loftdres,  d'offrir  a  M.  I' Abbe  Barthe- 
lexni  ton  oocle  l'hornmage  si  justeiaent  du  au  savant  et  elegant  Autcur  du  Vor- 
ace  oo  Jeumb  Anachaksis  bn  Grsce,  en  lui  faisant  parventr  le  Volume 
9-joint  dei  Lettres  Athenieknes.  L'origine  de  cette  production  est 
expliquee  dans  la  seconde  Preface  a  la  tcte  de  I'ouvrage  :  les  Lettrcs  signees  P.  sont 
de  Philippe  Yorke,  Comte  de  Hardwickc,  fibs  ainc  du  Grand  Chancelier  de  ce 
nom  j  cellei  signees  C.  sont  de  son  frere,  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  qui  est  lui-meme 
parvenu  an  poste  eminent  de  Grand  Chancelier,  mais  qui  est  more  trop  tot 
poor  sa  famille  et  pour  sa  patrie  i  les  antres  sont  ecrites  ou  par  leurs  parens 
ou  par  leurs  amis.  En  priant  M.  I' Abbe  Barthelemi  d'agreer  ce  petit  preseut 
Htteraire,  Ton  n'a  point  la  preaomption  de  comparer  c*t  oovrage  au  char- 
mant  Voyage  d'Anacharsis,  mats  uniquement  de  donner  un  temoignige  d'es- 
time  a  son  illustre  Aoteur ;  et  de  marquer  combien  on  a  ete  flatte  de  trouver 
qu'une  idee  qui  a  pris  ion  origine  i$i  il  y  a  pres  de  cinquante  ans  a  ete  perfec- 
tionnee  avec  tant  d'elegance  long  terns  aprcsj  sans  aucune  communication, 
par  on  Aoteur  digne  du  sujet. 

A  Londkes,  DOVER, 
ce  21  Deccmbre,  1789. 


To  Lord  DOVER. 

MILORD, 

J'ai  l  bonneur  de  vous  remercier  du  bel  exemplaire  des  Lettres  Athe- 
n  i  e  n  nxs  que  vous  avez  eu  la  bontc  de  m'euvoyer,  et  surtout  de  la  note 
trop  flatteuse  que  vous  area  daignc  y  tracer  de  votre  main.  J'entendis  l'ere 
dernier  parler  pour  la  premiere  fois  de  cet  ouvrage ;  et  ce  fut  par  M.  Jenkin- 
son.  Je  n'ai  pu  josqu'a  present  le  parcourir  qu'a  la  hate ;  si  je  I'avois  connu 
pluttit,  ou  je  n'aurois  pas  commence  le  mien,  ou  j'auroi*  tache  d'apprccher 

de 


(  «  ) 


4e  ce  bean  model*.  Pourquoi  ne  l'a-t-on  pas  communique  au  public  ; 
quod  n'est  il  pas  traduit  dans  toutct  lei  Langues  r  Je  sacriBero 
demien  jours  au  plaisir  d'en  enrichir  nocre  1  literature,  si  je  connoissou  mieuz 
les  finesses  de  la  langne  Angloue  :  mail  je  nentriprcndrob  pas  dc  racherer, 
dc  pew  qo'il  ne  m'arriTat  la  mtmt  chose  qu'a  ceux  qui  oat  vonlu  continaer 
le  discours  de  Bostuet  sur  t'Histoire  Univrrselle.  > 

Daigne*  agreer  fhommage  de  la  reconnoisjancc  St  Ju  respect  avec  lequel 
j'ai  rhonnenr  d'etre, 

MILORD, 

Votre  trei  humble  et  tre»  obeissant  scrviteur, 


*  Paris,  BARTHELEML 
ce  1  Janvier,  1790. 


Earl  MANSFIELD  to  the  Earl  of  HARDWICKE. 
MY  DEAR  LORD, 

 Vote  res  revocamru  amore», 


I  grieve  exceedingly  that  your  Lordship  has  suffered  so 
you  are  better.   Nobody  can  wish  h  more  sincerely  than 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 


March,  1783. 


J 

i 
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J^BJE.  A  town  of  Phocis,  in  which  was  an  oracular  temple  of  Apollo, 
enriched  by  costly  offerings,  and  more  ancient  than  that  of  Delphi; 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  but  its  oracles  were 
■till  in  repute  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

ABDERA.  A  very  ancient  town  of  Thrace,  situated  near  the  coast  of 
the  JEgnn  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  and  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Thasus;  said  to  have  been  founded  either  by  Hercules  or 
by  the  sister  of  Diomedes;  and  after  having  fallen  into  decay  to  have 
been  re-peopled  by  a  colony  from  Clazonicinc,  and,  at  a  later  period*  by 
a  colony  of  Teians. 

ABYDUS.  A  town  of  Troas,  built  by  the  Milesians  on  the  shore  of 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont  opposite  to  Sestus. 

ABYDUS.  A  town  of  Upper  .flilgypt  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Thinitick  nomc,  containing  the  celebrated  palace  of  Memnon,  and 
a  magnificent  temple  of  Osiris :  it  was  the  next  town  in  splendour  to 
Thebes,  but  had  become  ruinous  as  early  as  the  age  of  Strabo. 

ACANTHUS.  A  town  of  Athamania,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
is  a  district  of  Epirus. 

ACARNANIA.  The  most  western  country  of  Greece,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Epirus  by  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  from  £tolia  by  the  river  Achelous. 

ACHAIA.  A  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  from  Sicyon 
westward  to  the  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  from  thence 
along  the  coast  to  the  promontory  A  rax  us,  the  boundary  of  Elis. 

ACHARNjE.  An  inland  town  of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
(K  tic  is,  the  largest  of  those  that  were  called  Ar|U... 

vol.  i.  c  ACHELOUS. 
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ACHELOUS.  A  river  whose  source  it  in  mount  Pindus;  it  6ow» 
southwards  through  the  country  of  the  Agnei  and  the  Amphilochi,  and 
divides  -Etolia  from  Acarnania. 

ACHERUSIA.  A  lake  in  Thesprotia,  a  province  of  Epirus,  through 
which  the  river  Acheron  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  southern  poiot  of  the  inland  of  Corcyra. 

ACROCORINTHUS.  A  mountain  which  served  as  a  citadel  to 
Corinth,  and  was  inclosed  within  its  walls,  except  those  parts  which  were 
too  steep  to  be  built  on.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  a 
little  lower  the  fountain  Pirene. 

ACTIUM.  A  town  of  Acarnania  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
streight  that  leads  into  the  Sinus  Ambracious;  celebrated  for  the  goodness 
of  its  harbour,  and  for  the  temple  of  Actian  Apollo. 

ADRAM  YTTIUM.  An  Athenian  colony  with  a  port  and  arsenal,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Greater  Mysia  opposite  Lesbos. 

AiGEAN  SEA.  Bounded  by  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Macedon  on  the 
west,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  east;  extends  northward  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  southward  (according  to  some  geographers,  who  consider 
the  Myrtoan,  Cretan,  Carpathian,  and  Icarian  seas  as  parts  of  it)  to  the 
island  of  Crete.  Others,  as  Strabo,  make  the  promontory  of  Suniuni  in 
Attica  its  southern  limit. 

ANGINA.  An  island  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  the  Pirteus,  at 
about  twenty  miles  distance. 

A^G  YPT,  (properly  so  called,  for  some  geographers  comprehend,  under 
tins  name,  parts  of  Lybia,  Marmarica,  and  other  conquests  of  the  ./Egyp- 
tian kings)  extends  from  Phils:  and  Elephantine,  built  on  islands  in  the 
Nile  and  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  along  both  banks  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  great  divisions  of  it  were  two,  according 
to  some  authors,  Upper  and  Lower  -Egypt ;  three  according  to  others, 
Thebaia,  Heptanomis,  Delta.  The  first  and  third  of  these  were  subdivided, 
each  into  ten  nomcs  or  prefectures;  the  second,  into  seven  by  Ptolemy,  as 
its  name  imports;  into  sixteen  by  Strabo,  who,  instead  of  Heptanomis,  calls 
it  *  x*tx ;  hut  be  enumerates  several  that  do  not  belong  to  Mgypt 
Proper.  On  the  east  of  tbePelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  it  touches  Pales- 
tine 
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tine  and  Arabia  Petnea.  The  last  town  towards  the  former  was  pro- 
bably Ostracine,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Palus  Sir  bonis;  towards  the  Utter 
Hcroopolis,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

/ETOLIA.  A  maritime  country  of  Greece,  divided  from  Acarnania 
by  the  river  Achelous  ,  having  Doris  on  the  north,  the  Locri  Ozolae  on 
the  east,  the  Ionian  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  south  and  south- 
cast.  ...  < 

AGRADATES,  or  CYRUS.  A  river  in  Persia,  which  falls  into  the 
Persian  gulf,  towards  the  eastern  end  of  it. 

AGRIGENTUM, or  ACRAGAS.  A  town  built  on  a  mountain  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily,  about  midway  between  the  promontories  of  Lily- 
bieum  and  Pacbynus. 

ALPHEUS.  A  river  flowing  from  Arcadia,  through  Elis,  into  the 
Mare  Ionium. 

AM  liU  AC  I  A.  A  colony  of  the  Corinthians  in  Thesprotia,  a  district 
of  Epirua.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arachthusor  Arethon,  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Ambracius. 

AMPHIPOLIS.  An  Athenian  colony,  referred  by  some  geographers 
to  Macedon,  by  others  to  Thrace;  being  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Strymon,  which  divides  those  two  kingdoms. 

ANACTORIUM.  A  town  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony  in  Acarnania, 
on  the  Sinus  Ambracius. 

ANAPHLYSTUS.  A  maritime  hp*  of  Attica,  according  to  Strabo; 
inland,  according  to  Ptolemy,  probably  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Pha- 
lerum. 

ANDANIA.  The  ancient  metropolis  of  Messenia,  built  by  Polycaon, 
son  of  Lc  lex,  the  first  kiug of  the  country ;  deserted  after  the  defeat  of 
Aristomenes  at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches. 

ANDROS.    Vide  Ctclades. 

ANTjEUS.  The  capital  of  the  northern  nome  of  tbeThebais,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  the  Antseopolitic  nome. 

ANTHEMUS.  A  town  and  district  of  Macedonia,  probably  to  the 
eastward  of  Mygdonia. 

c  ft  ARABIA 
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ARABIA.  A  very  extensive  peninsula  in  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Sinus  Arabicus,  or  Red  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Persicus,  and  on 
the  .south  by  the  part  of  the  Mare  Erythneum,  that  lies  between  them. 
It  is  divided  into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  Arabia 
Felix  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula;  the  other  districts, 
comparatively  small,  bound  it  on  the  north,  aud  extend  a  little  above  the 
extremities  of  the  two  gulfs.  Arabia  Petnea  lies  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  frontiers  of  Palestine;  and  Arabia  Deserta  between  the  desert  of 
Palmyra  and  the  Chaldean  mountains.  • 

ARAXES.   A  river  of  Peria  that  falls  into  the  Persian  gulf. 

ARCADIA.    A  state  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

AREOPOLIS.  A  town  of  Arabia  Petnea  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Arnon. 

ARGEIA,  or  ARGOLIS.  A  state  in  the  Peloponnesus  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the 
south  by  Laconia,  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs,  from  Pro* 
site,  or  more  probably  from  Temenium,  to  the  Portus  Ducephalus  inclusive. 

ARGOS.  The  principal  inland  town  of  Argolis  near  the  river  Ina- 
chus. 

ARGOS  AMPHILOCHICUM,  called  also  ARGIA.  A  town  built  in 
Acarnania  on  the  Sinus  Ambracius  by  an  Argive  colony  under  the  conduct 
of  Amphilochus,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus. 

ARIA  A  large  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  its  limits  uncertain. 
Aria  Proper  seems  to  have  been  bounded  by  Parthia  and  Carmania 
Deserta  to  the  west,  Drangiana  to  the  south,  the  Paropamisadse  to  the 
east,  Bactriana  and  Margiana  to  the  north. 

ARMENIA,  the  Greater,  bounded  by  Armenia  the  Leas  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  west,  by  Mount  Taurus,  which  separates  it  from  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  south,  by  the  two  Mediaa  on  the  cast,  and  by  Albania 
and  Iberia  on  the  north. 

ARMENIA,  the  Less,  was  surrounded  by  Armenia  the  Greater,  Cappa- 
docia,  Pontus,  and  the  Pontus  Cappadocius;  its  limits  are  very  imperfectly 
ascertained. 

ARNON.   A  river  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

ARSINOE. 
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ARSINOE.   A  town  of  Lower  Mgypt,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
none  in  which  it  stands,  called  anciently  the  city  of  Crocodiles. 

ART  I'M  I  SI  I '  M.    A  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboca, 

ASCRA.    A  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon  in  Bceotia. 

ASIA  MINOR.  Avast  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
sea  and  the  Propontis,  on  the  west  by  the  Mgena,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys  and  Mount  Taurus.  It  con- 
tained, towards  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,  Paphlagonia,  Rithynia,  Mysia, 
the  Greater  and  the  Less,  and  the  Hellcspontian  Phrygia,  which  included 
Troas;  towards  the  jEgean,  J&al'is,  Ionia,  Caria;  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Lycia.  The  country  surrounded  by  these  districts  bore  the  general 
name  of  Phrygia  Magna,  comprehending  the  subdivisions  of  Gallogrcecia, 
or  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia,  and  a  district  since  called  Phrygia  Epictetos, 
which  extended  along  the  southern  frontier  of  Rithynia,  and  round  Mount 
Olympus  in  My  si  a.  This  is  Strabo's  division  of  Asia  Minor,  though  be  else- 
where as  signs  this  last-mentioned  district  to  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  which  he 
says  consisted  of  the  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  and  of  Phrygia  Epictetos. 
Other  geographers  arrange  it  differently.  It  seems  uncertain  whether 
Pisidia  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Lesser  or  Greater  Asia, 

ASOPUS.  A  river  of  Bceotia,  which  fails  into  the  Euripus  between 
Oropus  and  Tanagra. 

ASSYRIA  PROPER.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Greater  Armenia, 
and  the  mountain  Niphates,  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris  and  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  south  by  Susiana,  on  the  east  by  Media,  and  the  mountains  Clio- 
atra  and  Zagrus.  .  ■ 

ATHENS.    The  capital  of  Attica. 

ATHOS.  A  mountain  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Regio  Chalcidica, 
between  the  Sinus  Strymonicus  and  Sinus  Singiticus. 

ATTICA.  A  Grecian  state,  having  Megaris  on  the  west,  Bceotia  on 
the  north,  the  Sinus  Saronicus  on  the  south,  and  the  jEgean  sea  on  the 
east. 

B 

BABYLON.  The  most  ancient  city  in  the  world;  founded  by  Nim- 
rod  on  the  great  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  enlarged  by  Belus 
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and  S«mirami4,  carried  to  its  utmost  splendor  byTJebuchadneziar,  dis- 
mantled by  Darius,  defaced  by  Xerxes,  partly  demolished  by  the  Mace- 
donians, filially  drained  of  its  inhabitants  by  Selucia,  a  city  built  at  the 
confluence  of  theeastcrn  branch  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  and  spoken 
of  by  Pausanias,  in  the  age  of  the  Aotonines,  as  a  heap  of  ruins. 

BABYLONIA.  A  large  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  separated 
from  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  west  by  the  Chaldean  mountains,  from  Meso- 
potamia on  the  north  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Susiana  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  after  their  junction,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Felix  and  the  Persian  gulf. 

BABYCA.  The  Delphic  Wf-  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Lace- 
demonian senate,  recited  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Lycurgus,  enjoined  that  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people  should  be  held  between  Babyca 
ami  Cnacion.  Plutarch  adds,  *  that  the  Babyca  and  the  Cnacion  were  in  his 
time  called  <Eo6s;  (which  determines  the  situation  to  have  been  south- 
east of  Sparta;  for  Polibius  speaks  of  theCEn&s,  as  flowing  through  a  plain 
between  the  hills  Eva  and  Olympus,  and  of  the  high  road  to  Sparta,  as  lying 
along  its  bank.)  In  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  Plutarch  says,  f  the  Greeks 
were  then  first  taught  that  it  was  not  the  Eu  rotas  and  the  soil  between 
Babyca  and  Cnacion  which  produced  good  soldiers,  &c  These  passages 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Babyca  and  Cnacion  were  two  rivers,  or  different 
branches  of  the  same  river,  but  immediately  after  the  first  of  them  follows, 
t  Aristotle,  however,  calls  the  Cnacion  a  river,  and  the  Babyca  a  bridge. 

BACTRIA,  or  BACTRIANA.  A  province  of  the  Persian  empire, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Margiana,  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Oxus,  on  the  east  by  the  Massagetss  and  Scythians,  on  the  south  by 
the  ridges  of  the  mountain  Paropamisus. 

BARCE.  A  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  but  having  a  port  where  Ptolemais  was  afterwards 
built. 

BCEOTIA. 

*  T»>  3i  BaSwu,  in  rtt  Kmm>«mi  wi  Oinm1»  Tprryfnfttu' 

f  taan  h  f**x*  «*•  **t  "A*«f  Mmnu  t»vnit  n  »x  •  E>f»V,       •  f»»U4»  BaCnw  w> 

{  AfirriiX*  ii  tip  pi>  Kmnm,  w»r*pm' m  tt  B«Cnat,  ytftfat 
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BCEOTIA.  A  Grecian  state,  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii  on  the  north,  by  Phocis  on  the  west,  by  Attica  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Euripus,  which  separates  it  from  Eubcea,  on  the  east. 

BOTTIjEA.  A  small  maritime  district  of  Macedonia,  bounded  by  JEma- 
thia  on  the  west,  by  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  on  the  east,  separated  from  the 
Regio  Arophaxitison  the  north  by  the  river  Axius,  and  from  Pieriaonthe 
south  by  the  Ludias. 

BUBASTUS,  or  BUBASTIS.  A  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  to  which  and  to  the  adjacent  district  it  gives  its  name. 
It  seems  to  have  received  its  own  from  the  Egyptian  deity,  Bubastis,  sup- 
posed by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  same  with  their  Diana. 

BYBLUS.  A  town  of  Phoenicia  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea ;  the  royal 
residence  of  Cinyras,  and  sacred  to  Adonis. 

C 

CADMjEA.   The  citadel  of  Thebes,  so  called  from  its  founder  Cadmus. 

CADUSIA.  A  mountainous  district  in  the  north-western  part  of  Media, 
bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea. 

CAPPADOCIA.  A  large  district  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  to  the  east  of 
the  Halys;  divided  by  the  Persians  into  two  Satrapies,  one  maritime,  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  of  the  Pontus,  the  other  inland  ;  its  limits  at  that 
period  were  unknown  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

CARIA.  A  maritime  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  to  the  west 
and  south  by  the  /Egean  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Its  inland  boundaries 
are  not  easily  ascertained,  having  frequently  varied.  Is  was,  perhaps,  ori- 
ginally separated  from  Lydia  by  the  Meander,  and  from  Lycia  by  the 
Xanthus. 

CARMANIA  PROPER.  A  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  has 
Persia  on  the  west,  a  part  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  seas,  sometimes  called 
Mare  Carmanium,  on  the  south,  Gedrosia  on  the  east,  Carmania  Deserta 
(beyond  which  is  Parthia)on  the  north. 

CARTHAGE.  The  capital  of  Zeugitana,  a  district  of  Africa  Proper, 
built  on  a  peninsula  forty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and  joined  to  the 
continent  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles  broad. 

CARYA. 
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CARYA.  A  town  of  Laconia  on  the  confines  of  Messenia.  Diana  had 
the  name  of  Caryatis  from  a  temple,  and  a  festival  beld  there  in  honour 
of  lier. 

CASIUS.  A  mountain  in  iEgypt,  between  the  Eastern  or  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  tlieNile,  and  the  Palus  Sirbonis. 

CAUNUS.  A  sea  port  town  in  the  Perea  Rhodiorum,  a  district  of 
Caria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Calbis. 

CENCHREiE.   Vide  Corihth. 

CEPHISUS.    A  river  of  Phocis,  which  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Copais. 

CEPHISUS.  A  river  of  Attica  which  falls  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
between  the  Pi  reus  and  Eleusis. 

CHALCIS.  The  principal  town  in  Kubeea,  situated  in  a  kind  of  penin- 
sula opposite  Aulis. 

CHAONIA.  The  northern  division  of  Epirus,  separated  from  Illyricum 
by  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
on  the  south  by  Thesprotia,  on  the  east  by  Molossis. 

CHELIDONIAN  ISLES.  Three  small  rocky  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  midway  between  Rhodes  and  Cyprus ;  they  divided  the  Ly cian 
sea  from  the  Pamphylian. 

CHEMMIS,  or  CHENNIS.  A  town  of  Upper  JEgypt,  the  birth-place 
of  Perseus,  who  was  worshipped  there;  situated,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  Thebaic  nome;  in  the  Panopolitic,  according  to  Diodorus and  Plutarch, 
who  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  Pauopolis. 

CHENjE.  A  town  or  village  on  Mount  (Eta,  in  the  early  age  of  Greece , 
the  birth-place  of  Myson,  (the  son  of  Ariston,)  substituted  by  Plato, 
in  his  list  of  the  seven  sages,  for  Periander  of  Corinth. 

CHIOS.    An  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Ionia. 

CftNUBIS.  A  town  of  Upper  -Egypt,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Thebaic  nome.  * 

CILICIA.  A  large  district  extending  along  tlie  southern  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  from  Pamphylia  to  Syria,  inclosed  by  Mount  Taurus  to 
the  west  and  north,  and  Mount  Amanus  to  the  east,  accessible  only  by  nar- 
row passes  through  these  mountains ;  divided  into  Cilicia  Aspera  towards 
Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia  Campestris  towards  Syria,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean  sea. 

C1RRHA. 
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CIRRHA.    A  town  in  the  south-western  part  of  Phacts,  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  near  the  confines  of  the  Locri  Ozohe. 
CIRTA.    The  metropolis  of  Numidia  Proper. 

CLAROS.  A  grove  and  temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  probably  a  town 
also,  situated  between  Lebedos  and  Colophon,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Ionia. 

CNACION.  VideBnTCA. 

CNIDUS.  A  maritime  town,  at  the  south-western  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Doris  in  Carn. 

COLCHIS.  A  country  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  PontuB  Euxinus, 
extending,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  Pityos  on  the  river  Corax  to  the 
Phasis  :  according  to  Strabo,  from  Pityus  to  Trapezus. 

COLON  OS.  An  eminence  and  village  near  Athens,  with  a  grove  and 
temple  sacred  to  the  Furies,  in  which  CEdipus  is  said  to  have  sought  an  asy- 
lum when  he  was  banished  from  Thebes :  it  was  called  Equestrian  from  altars 
built  there  to  Equestrian  Neptune  and  Equestrian  Minerva ;  monuments 
were  afterwards  erected  to  Theseus.  Pirithous,  CSdipus,  and  Adrastus. 

COPTOS.  A  town  in  Upper  ./Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Coptite  nome. 

CORCYRA.  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a  narrow  streight 
from  Thesprotia,  the  southern  district  of  Epirus. 

CORINTH.  A  powerful  commercial  city  on  the  south-west  part  of  the 
isthmus  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent  of  Greece ;  it  had 
two  ports,  the  Lachaeum,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  half,  immediately 
under  the  city,  and  connected  with  it  by  walls,  from  which  its  trade  to  the 
westward,  through  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  carried  on ;  and  Cenchrese,  at 
■bout  nine  miles  distance  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  from  whence  their  ships  sailed 
to  Asia  and  ./Egypt. 

COS.  An  island  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Halicarnassus. 

CRETE.  The  largest  of  the  Greek  islands,  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  length,  situated  between  the  ./Egean  and 
Cyrenaic  seas,  and  extending  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  confines  of  Asia. 

CRISSA.  A  maritime  town  of  Phocis,  a  Utile  to  the  south-east  of  Delphi. 
vol.  r.  d  CRIS- 
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CRISSvEAN  GULP.  Sometimes  confounded  with*the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
which  extends  from  the  Streight  of  Antirrhium  to  the  isthmus,  but  projierl) 
that  recess  of  it  which  runs  up  northward  to  the  town  of  Crissa. 

CROTON.  A  maritime  town  of  Grascia  Magna,  on  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  of  Lacinium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii  t  very  populous, 
and  twelve  miles  in  circumference  till  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  during  which 
half  of  it  waa  laid  waste,  so  that  the  part  that  continued  to  be  inhabited 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  channel  of  the  jEaarus,  which  before 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  town. 

CUMA,  or  CYME.  A  maritime  town,  the  metropolis  of  OSolis,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pelopa  on  hit  return  from  Greece,  after  his  victory  over 
OZnomaus. 

CYANEAN  ISLANDS,  or  SYMPLEGADES.  Two  small  rocky  islands 
in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bospboruss  they  are 
somewhat  less  than  a  league  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  imaginary  line 
that  divides  Europe  from  Asia  passes  between  them. 

CYCLADES.  A  cluster  of  islands  in  the  JEgenn  sea,  so  called  from 
respecting  IJelos  as  their  centre,  though  far  from  being  accurately  so. 
They  were  originally  twelve,  afterwards  several  more  were  accounted  to 
them.  The  twelve,  according  to  Sirs  bo,  were  Ceos,  Cythnua,  Seriphus, 
Mel  us,  Siphnus,  Cimolus,  Naxos,  Parus,  Syrua,  Mj  conns,  Ten  us, 
Andrus. 

CYPRUS.  A  large  island,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  with  the  continent;  surrounded  by  the  JEg) ptian 
and  Pamphylian  seas,  and  the  gulf  of  Iasua ;  opposite  to  CUicia  on  the  north, 
and  to  Syria  on  the  east 

CYRENE.  The  capital  of  the  Cyrenaic  region  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
about  ten  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Apollonia,  which  was  its  port ;  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Battus,  who  conducted  a  colony  from  Thera,  an 
island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  belonging  to  Laconis, 

CYROPOLIS.  A  town  on  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Media. 

CYRTA.  An  inland  town  of  Numidia  Proper,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Ampsaga. 

CYRTjEA. 
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CYRTiEA.     Spoken  of  by  Ctesias,  (in  Pers.  c.  39,)  as         u  1? 

CYRUS.  A  large  river  pawing  through  Iberia  and  Albania,  and  felling 
into  the  Caspian  sea. 

CYTHERA.  An  island  separated  from  Malea,  the  southern  promontory 
of  Laconia,  by  a  channel  about  five  miles  wide,  of  great  importance  to  Sparta, 

iear  the  town  of  Scandaea,  where  they  had  a 


D 

DAMASCUS.    The  metropolis  of  Syria,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
Chrysorrhoas,  in  Caelesyria  Proper. 
DELOS.    Vide  Cyclaok*. 

DELPHI.    An  inland  town  in  Photis,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  situ- 
ated on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  Parnassus. 
DER/E.    A  village  in  Messenia. 

IX) DON  A     A  town  of  Epirus  on  the  confines  of  Molossis  and  Thea- 

DOLOPIA.    A  district  of  Thessaly,  according  to  Homer  and  Strabo, 
north-west  of  Pthia ;  there  is  also  a  Dolopia  mentioned  by  Thucydtdes, 
Mount  Pindus,  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  near  the  source  of  the 


DORIS.  A  Grecian  state,  a  small  rocky  district,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  Pindus  and  Octa,  and  between  the  rivers  Achelous  and  Pindua. 
It  contained  the  four  towns  of  Erineus,  Bojum,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium,  called 


DORIS.  A  peninsula  of  Caria,  extending  where  it  joins  the  continent 
from  Halicarnassus  to  Caunus;  both  of  which  are  contained  within  it, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

E 

ECBATANA.   The  metropolis  of  Media,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
enlarged  and  fortified  by  Dejoces,  and,  after  having  fallen  into 
by  Seleucu.. 

d  a  ECBA- 
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ECBATANA.  Pliny  speaks  of  •  town  of  this  name  in  Persia,  inhabited 
by  the  Magi,  and  transferred  with  its  inhabitant*,  to  the  hill  country  by 
Darius. 

EION.  A  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
nver  Strymon. 

EL  ATE  A.  The  largest  town  in  Phocia,  at  least  the  neit  in  size  to 
Delphi.   The  Cephissus  flowed  through  it. 

ELDO.  An  island  in  the  fens  of  .Egypt,  ten  stadia  in  circumference, 
said  to  have  been  formed  with  mud  and  cinders,  which  the  subjects  of  the 
blind  king  Anysis,  who  supplied  him  with  food  during  his  fifty  years'  conceal- 
ment, conveyed  thither  secretly  at  his  request.  The  successors  of  Anysis 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  this  island,  but  it  was  discovered  above  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  by  Amyrtsros,  and  served  him  as  a  place 
of  refuge,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
dominion  of  Artaierxes  Loogimanus. 

ELEPHANTINE.    Vide  A£oyft. 

ELEUSIS.  A  town  on  the  Cephisus  between  Athens  and  Megara, 
where  was  the  famous  temple  of  Ceres,  in  wliich  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  celebrated. 

ELLS.  A  state  in  the  Peloponnesus,  having  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west, 
Achaia  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the  east,  Messenia  on  the  south. 

EPHESL^S.  A  magnificent  town  of  Ionia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Amazons.  Herodotus  attributes  it  to 
Lydia,  either  because  Ionia  had  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Lydia,  or 
because  Lydia  Proper  had  extended  to  the  sea  before  an  Ionian  cokmy  took 
possession  of  the  coast.  The  superb  temple  of  Diana  stood  between  the 
town  and  the  port. 

EPHYRA.    The  ancient  name  of  Corinth. 

EPHYRA.  The  name  of  a  town,  called  also  Cichyrus,  in  Thesprotia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acheron. 

EPIDAMNUS.  The  first  town  in  that  part  of  Illyria  which,  being  civil- 
ised by  the  admixture  of  Grecian  colonies,  was  called  Grecian  Illyria,  and 
extended  along  the  coast  between  Barbaric  IHyria  and  Epirus,  from  Epidam- 
nus  to  Aulon  inclusive. 

EPI- 
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EPIDAtJRUS.  A  town  of  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
celebrated  for  the  worship  and  temple  of  Tsculapius. 

EPIDAURUS.  A  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra  nigra. 

ERETRIA.  A  very  ancient  and  opulent  town  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island  of  Eubcea,  next  in  size  to  Chalcis. 

ETHIOPIA.  Under  this  name  was  comprehended  the  whole  breadth  of 
Africa,  to  the  south  of  .Egypt,  and  of  the  Libyan  dessert.  It  was  distin- 
guished into  Ethiopia  above  .Egypt,  Western  Ethiopia,  and  Interior  Ethiopia. 
The  first  extended  from  Syene  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the 
maian  ocean,  as  tar  as  ttie  promontory  ot  rrasium  in  soutn  latitude,  ana 
westward  of  the  Nile  to  the  frontier  of  the  Interior  Libya  and  the  Gara mantes. 
Western  Ethiopia  lay  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  seven  or  eight  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  to  an  undefined  distance  south  of  it.  A  vast  unexplored 
country  between  these  was  called  by  the  general  name  of  Interior  Ethiopia. 

EUBGLA.  An  island  divided  by  a  very  narrow  strcight  from  the  coasts 
of  Attica,  Bosotia,  and  Locris ;  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth  where  it  is  widest ;  terminated  at  the  southern  end  by 

points  towards  the  Hellespont;  at  the  northern  end,  by  the  promontories 
Cenasum  and  Artemisium. 

EUL/EUS.  A  river  that  rises  in  Media,  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion through  Susiana,  and  encircles  the  walls  of  Sm  It  falls  into  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  thought,  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Choaapes. 

EUPHRATES.  A  large  river,  which  passes  through  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  westward  of  the  town  of  Edessa,  and  after  a  course,  for  the 
most  part  southerly,  through  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldaea,  receives 
the  Tigris,  and  falls  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  channel,  before  it  reaches  the 
pass  of  the  Taurus,  is  differently  laid  down  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and 
Mela.  It  is  agreed  that  it  rises  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  but  some  place  it* 
source  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  the  Taurus,  and  suppose  it  to  take  a 
westerly  course,  following  that  of  the  mountain,  till,  meeting  with  a  barrier, 

it 
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it  is  turned  southward,  and  forces  its  way  through  the  pass.  Others  say 
that  it  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Armenia,  and,  after  a  westerly  course  of 
some  length,  turns  to  the  south  long  before  it  reaches  Mount  Taurus.  As 
it  is  composed  like  the  Nile,  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  streams,  and  does 
not  take  the  name  of  Euphrates  till  it  reaches  Edessa,  it  is  possible  that 
different  geographers,  who  have  traced  its  course  on  the  north  side  of  Taurus, 
have  fixed  on  different  streams  as  the  original  river. 

EUROPUS.  A  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Axius,  on  the  confines 
of  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia. 

EUROTAS.  A  river,  the  source  of  which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town  of  Asea  in  Arcadia.  It  flows  south-eastward  through  Laconia,  passes 
on  the  east  side  of  Sparta,  and  falls  into  the  Laconic  gulf,  opposite  the  island 
of  Cranss. 

G 

GABAv  A  town  of  Persia  on  the  borders  of  Carmania,  and  one  of  the 
royal  residences,  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Grants  or  Bagrada. 

GAZA.  A  Town  of  Gabaza,  a  district  of  Sogdiana,  between  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  or  Tanais. 

G RANIS.    Vide  Gab*. 

GRESTONIA.  A  district  annexed  to  Macedon  by  conquest,  to  the 
northward  of  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia. 

GYGES.  Lake  of;  adjoining  to  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattis,  the  father  of 
Croesus,  and  distant  about  five  miles  from  Sard  is. 

H 

HjEMUS.  A  vast  ridge  of  mountains,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Illyricum  to  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  dividing  Thrace  from  the  Lower 
Maesia ;  some  points  of  it  are  said  to  be  so  high  that  both  the  Adriatic  and 
Euxine  seas  may  be  seen  from  them. 

HAL1CARNASSUS.  The  principal  town  of  Caria,  within  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Doris  ;  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Trsezcn 
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in  Argolis,  under  the  conduct  of  Anthes,  or  his  son  Aetius,  celebrated  for 
its  opulence,  its  port  and  citadel,  and  for  containing  the  tomb  of  Mausolus. 

HALYS.  The  largest  river  of  Asia  Minor;  its  source  is  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Cappadocia,  and  iu  course  north-westerly  to  the  Euxine 
sea,  dividing  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia  and  Pontus. 

IIELIOPOLIS.  A  town  in  the  Lower  -Egypt,  south-east  of  the  vertex  of 
the  Delta,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  for  the  worship  of  the 
ox  Mnevis. 

HELIOPOLIS.  A  town  in  the  north-west  part  of  Caslesyria  Proper,  near 
the  source  of  the  Orontes. 

HELLESPONT.  A  streight  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe,  and 
connects  the  JEgean  sea  with  the  Propontis.  About  the  middle  of  it,  on 
the  European  side,  stood  Sestus,  and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontis,  Calli- 
polis.  On  the  Asiatic  side,  opposite  to  these  respectively  were  the  towns  of 
Abydus  and  Lampsacus. 

HE  LOS.  A  maritime  town  of  Laconia,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Eu  iotas. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  its  inhabitants  were  made  slaves  to  tbe 
Spartan  community,  principally  for  die  purposes  of  agriculture.  Tbe  name 
of  Helot  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  captives  who  were  reduced  to  the 
same  condition,  particularly  the  Messenians. 

HERACLEA.  A  town  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Trachinii,  a  people  of 
Pthiotis,  built  by  a  colony  from  Lacedicmon  in  the  course  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sperchcus,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  sea.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  formed  docks  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, just  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  opposite 
Cenasum,  the  north  westcru  promontory  of  Eubcea. 

HERACLEA.  A  town  in  Lucania,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Acirrs,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum. 

HERCYNA  is  said  to  have  been  a  nymph,  from  whose  hands  a  goose 
escaperl.while  she  was  playing  with  Proserpine  in  the  grove  of  Trophonius » 
the  bird  took  siielter  under  a  stone  in  a  cavern ;  on  moving  the  stone,  water 
burst  out  from  two  sources,  and  formed  astream,  which  was  called  Here)  na, 
from  the  name  of  the  nymph  ;  the  sources  were  named,  one,  the  Fountain 
of  Memory,  tbe  other  of  Oblivion. 

HERMO- 
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HERMOPOLIS.  The  name  of  two  cities  in  Egypt,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Great  and  Small ;  the  former  in  the  Heptanomis,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  givesits  name  to  the  Hermopolitic 
none ;  the  latter  is  in  lower  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Canopic 
branch. 

HYMETTUS.  A  mountain  of  Attica,  near  Athens,  celebrated  for  its 
honey,  and  for  quarries  of  the  finest  marble. 

HYRCANIA.  A  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  from  Media  westward  to  the  Oxus. 
Bounded  on  the  south  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Margiana. 

I 

IDOMENE,  or  IDOMENjE.  The  name  of  a  town  in  Amathia,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  tlie  Axius :  also  of  two  hillocks,  with  a  narrow  pass 
between  them. 

IDUMjEA  PROPER.  A  district  of  Arabia  Petrssa,  extending  north- 
ward to  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Judssa.  During  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  the  Idumieans  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  lake  Asphaltites.  as  high  as  Hebron,  which  from  thence  is 
sometimes  called  the  Upper  Idumssa. 

ILISSUS.  Ariver  of  Attica,  which  passes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Athens, 
and  having  joined  the  Eridanus,  which  passes  on  the  western  side,  a  little 
below  the  town,  falls  into  the  Saronic  gulf  between  Munychia  and  Pba- 
lerum. 

INDIA.  A  country  in  Asia  of  greatextent,  divided  into  India  within  the 
Ganges,  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  former,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  bounded  by  the  country  of  tlie  Paroparaisade,  Aracbotia,  and  Gedrosia 
on  the  west,  the  mountain  Imaus  on  the  north,  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  and 
the  Indian  ocean  on  the  south.  Other  geographers  make  the  river  Indus 
the  western  boundary.  The  latter  has  the  Ganges  on  the  west,  Scythia  and 
Serica  on  the  north,  the  region  of  the  Sins  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian 
ocean  on  the  south. 

INDUS.  A  river  which  rises  in  the  mountain  Paropamisus,  receives 
nineteen  other  streams,  and  flows  with  asouth-westcourse  to  thelndian  ocean. 

IONIA. 
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IONIA.  A  Grecian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  comprehending 
also  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  and  containing  twelve  considerable 
towns,  of  which  Phoca*  is  the  northernmost,  and  Miletus  the  southernmost. 
Ptolemy  confines  it  within  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Meander. 

IRE.  A  maritime  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia,  called 
afterwards  Abia. 

ITHACA.  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  between  Cephalenia  and  the 
coast  of  jfctolia. 

ITI IOM  E.  A  mountain  of  Messenia,  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter.  Also  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the  twenty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, but  afterwards  rebuilt.  When  the  Messenian  exiles  were  restored  by 
Epaminondas,  the  new  metropolis,  Messene,  seems  to  have  been  built  on 
the  site  of  Ithome,  or  adjoining  to  it,  and  the  two  towns  to  have  been  inclosed 
bv  a  common  wall.  A  part  of  the  mountain  was  also  taken  in,  and  formed 
into  a  citadel  like  the  Acrocorinthus. 

JUDjEA.  Used  in  an  extended  sense  for  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and 
bounded  on  the  West  by  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on 
the  north  by  Syria,  on  the  east  by  Caelesyria,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Petraa. 

L 

LACEDASMON.  The  metropolis  of  Laconia,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Eurotas. 

LACONIA.  A  state  in  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mes- 
senia, on  the  north  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Laconicus.  It  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Prasia:  to  the  promontory  of  Tatnarus. 

LAMPSACUS.  A  town  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Propontis. 

LATMOS.  A  town  and  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Caria  according  to 
Ptolemy,  of  Ionia  according  to  others,  it  being  north  of  Miletus.  The  town 
was  afterwards  called  Hcraclea. 

LEBADEA,  or  LEBADIA.  A  town  of  Bccotia  on  the  confines  of 
Phocis,  where  was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius. 

•  vol.  i.  e  LECHjEUM. 
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LECHvEUM.    Vide  Corinth. 

LEON  TIN  I,  or  LEONTIUM.  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily 
near  the  sea,  between  Syracuse  and  Catana. 

LESBOS.  An  island  near  the  toast  of  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  by  the 
JEolinns,  aud  said  to  be  named  from  Lesbus,  a  grandson  of  iEolus. 

LEUCADIA.  A  peninsula  of  Acarnania  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
probably  as  late  as  the  Pelopoonesian  war ;  afterwards  made  an  island  by 
cutting  through  the  isthmus. 

LOCR1S.  A  district  of  Greece  divided  by  the  mountain  Parnassus  into 
Hitlicr  Locris,  or  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  between  iEtolia  and 
Phocis,  and  Farther  Locris,  which  extends  to  Thermopylsc  and  along  the 
Euripus  of  Euboea.  This  latter  is  subdivided  into  the  country  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii along  the  Euripus,  and  the  Locrii  Epicnemidii,  more  northward,  near 
the  mountain  Cnemis. 

LYDIA  PROPER,  anciently  called  Mseonia.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  by  Ionia  on  the  west,  Mysia  in  the  north,  Phrygiaon  the  east,  and 
Caria  on  the  south.  Under  this  name  are  sometimes  comprehended  the 
whole  dominions  of  Croesus,  which  extended  to  the  Halys. 

M 

MACEDONIA.  Upper  Macedonia  was  a  mountainous  country  inhabited 
by  numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  Lyncestse  and  Elimiote  were  the  most 
powerful ;  but  the  others,  though  allies  and  subordinate  to  these,  had  each  a 
separate-government.  Lower  Macedonia,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  was 
subject  to  kings  of  Argive  extraction,  who  at  first  Bed  thither  for  an  asylum, 
and  gradually  usurped  the  sovereignty.  They  soon  extended  their  dominions 
to  the  sea,  by  the  conquest  of  Pieria  and  Bottiaja ;  they  also  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  narrow  tract  of  Pteonia  along  the  Axius,  of  Mygdonia  from  the 
Axius  to  the  Strymon,  of  Edonia,  Eordia,  and  Almopia,  Anthemus,- 
Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia ;  all  of  which,  as  it  accrued,  they  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Macedonia.  The  country,  therefore,  had  Upper 
Macedonia  on  the  west,  beyond  which  was  Illyria,  mount  Hsemus,  and  the 
Strymon  on  the  north,  the  Chalcidic  region  and  Thermaic  gulf  on  the 
east,  and  Thessaly  on  the  south. 

MAG- 
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MAGDOLUM.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  Egypt,  one  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Arabian  gulf  not  far  from  the  extremity  of  it,  the  other  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Pelusium. 

MAGNESIA.  A  peninsula  between  tl>e  gulfs  of  Therma  and  Pagasa, 
subject  to  Thessaly,  and  bounded  by  it  on  the  western  aide. 

MA  LEA.    A  promontory  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

MARATHON.  One  of  the  A^«.  of  Attica  to  the  north-aast  of  Athens, 
near  the  shore  of  the  Euripus. 

MEDIA.  A  large  country  in  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Greater 
Armenia,  on  the  north  by  the  Caspii  Cadusii  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  south  by  Persia,  Susiana,  and  part  of 
Assyria. 

MEGARIS.   A  small  state  of  Greece  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  between  the 
Athenian  and  Corinthian  territories. 
MELOS.  VideCvctADts. 

MEMPHIS.  A  large  and  populous  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile  in  the  Heptanomis,  not  far  from  the  vertex  of  the  Delta. 

MENDES.  A  town  in  the  Delta,  near  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

MESSENIA.  A  state  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Taenarus  to  the  town  of  Cyparissa,  and  bounded  by 
Laconia,  Arcadia,  and  El  is. 

MESSANA.  A  town  in  Sicily,  situated  on  the  streight  which  divides  it 
from  Italy ;  so  called  from  the  Mesaenians  who  settled  there,  when  they  were 
expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Spartans.  The  ancient  name  was 
Zancle,  from  the  Sicilian  word  Za/xxx,  a  sickle,  which  it  resembled  in  its  form. 

METHYMNA.  A  considerable  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos. 

MILETUS.  The  most  considerable  town  of  Ionia,  on  the  con6nes  of 
Caria,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  colonies,  and  for  an  oracular  temple 
of  Apollo. 

MITYLENE.   The  capital  of  Lesbos,  near  the  promontory  Malia. 
MOLYCRIA.  A  small  town  in  vEtol  ia,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  promon- 
tory Antirrhium,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

"  2  MUNYi 
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MUNYCHIA.  A  port  belonging  to  Athens,  smaller  than  thePirteeus, 
and  situated  between  the  Pirtceus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus. 

MYCALE.  A  promontory  of  Ionia,  opposite  the  south-eastern  point 
of  the  island  of  Samos,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  streight. 

MYCEN.E.  Was  the  capital  of  Argolis  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war; 
afterwards  it  went  gradually  to  decay,  and  the  latest  mention  of  it  is  in 
Polybius's  account  of  the  war  with  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  When  Strabo 
wrote,  no  vestige  of  it  was  remaining. 

MYGDONIA.    Vide  Macedonia. 

w 

N 

NAUPACTUS.  The  frontier  town  of  .Etolia,  towards  the  Locri  Ozolte, 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  ships  that  were  con- 
structed there. 

NEMEA.  A  river  which  separated  the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 
Near  its  source  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  territory  of  Argolis. 

NISA.    A  town  in  Lycia,  near  the  source  of  the  Xanthus. 

NISjEA.  The  port  of  Megara,  at  a  little  more  than  two  miles  distance, 
and  connected  with  it  by  long  walls. 

NISiEAN  PLAINS.  An  extensive  tract  of  level  country  east  of  Ecba- 
tana,  towards  the  Porta;  Caspiai,  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses. 

NYSA.    An  inland  town  of  Lydia,  between  the  Cayster  and  Maunder. 

NYSA.  The  fabulous  birth-place  of  Bacchus.  Its  situation  doubtful ; 
said  by  Diodorus,  in  one  place,  to  be  between  Phocnice  and  the  Nile ;  in 
another,  to  be  in  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

O 

CENOE.  A  fortified  frontier  town  of  Attica,  towards  Docotia,  near  the 
source  of  the  Eridanus. 

(ETA.    A  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  Thessaly  from  Doris  and  Locris. 

OLPjE.  A  town  of  Acarnania,  on  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  about  three 
miles  from  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

OLYMPIA.    A  grove  and  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Pisatis,  a  district  of  Elis. 
There  was  probably  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  the  grove,  built  not  far' 
'  from 
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from  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one  called  Pisa,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Eleans.  Some,  however,  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  town  as  Pisa, 
and  say  the  district  received  its  name  from  a  fountain  called  Pisa,  near 
Olympia. 

OLYNTIIUS.    The  most  considerable  town  in  the  Regio  Chalcidice, 
situated  just  on  the  outside  of  the  isthmus  of  Pallene. 
ORONTES.    A  mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Media. 

P 

PACTOLUS.  A  river  of  Lydia,  which  rises  in  mount  Tmolus,  and 
passing  by  Sardes  falls  into  the  Hermus,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Aegean  sea  between  Pbocaea  and  Smyrna. 

PALLACOPAS.  A  channel  derived  from  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
which  passes  through  Babylon.  It  commences  about  an  hundred  miles  below 
the  city,  and  is  continued  along  the  level  country  of  Chaldtea  towards  the 
confines  of  Arabia  De>erta,  forming  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  its  course, 
in  one  of  which  it  terminates. 

PAMPHYLIA.  A  district  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  coast  of  which  it  extends  from  Olbia 
inclusive  to  the  river  Melas,  by  Lycia  in  the  west,  Pisidia  and  Isauria  on 
the  north,  Cilicia  on  the  east. 

PARNASSUS.    A  mountain  in  Phocis. 

PAROS.  VideCvcLADts. 

PARTfilA.  A  country  of  Asia,  bounded  by  Media  and  Persia  on  the 
west,  Carmania  on  the  south,  Aria  on  the  east,  Hyrcania  on  the  north. 

PASARGADA.  An  ancient  royal  residence  in  Persia,  on  the  river 
Cyrus. 

PATRjE.  A  town  in  Achaia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  a  little 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

PAG  AC.  A  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Megaris,  near  the  confines 
of  Bccotia,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

PELASGIOT1S.  The  third  region  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  its 
ancient  inhabitants  the  Pelasgi,  bounded  by  Thcssaliotis  on  the  north, 
Pthiotis  on  the  south,  Magnesia  on  the  east 

PELLA. 
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PELLA.  A  town  on  the  confines  of  iEmathia  and  Bottisea,  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  situated  on  a  small  eminence  surrounded 
by  deep  lakes  and  morasses,,  in  the  nearest  of  which  rose  a  strong  citadel,  that 
at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  town,  and  was  connected  with  it  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Axius,  which  flowed  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
citadel,  and  made  the  latter  equally  secure  as  a  fortress  or  as  a  prison. 

PELOPONNESUS.  A  peninsula  joined  to  the  continent  of  Greece  by 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  containing  within  the  isthmus  the  states  of 
Achaia,  Elis,  Mcssenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis  on  the  coast,  and  Arcadia  in 
the  centre. 

PELUSIUM.  A  large  fortified  town  in  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  sea. 

PERRHiEBI.  A  tribe  who  formed  a  settlement  in  the  maritime  part  of 
Thcssaly,  from  the  Enipeus  eastward,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  from 
thence  along  the  coast  to  the  mountains  Ossa  and  Pelion,  within  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia.  Some  of  them  also  extended  north  of  the  Peneus, 
as  far  as  Mount  Olympus.  Being  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Lapithc, 
they  retired  westward,  and  took  refuge  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  along  the 
confines  of  the  Dolopians,  Athamanians,  and  jEtolians. 

PERSEPOLIS.  The  metropolis  of  Persia  Proper;  and  a  royal  residence, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Araxes. 

PERSIA  PROPER.  Bounded  by  Elymais  on  the  west,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Pasitigrisor  Orontes,  by  Media  on  the  north,  Carmaniaon 
the  east,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  On  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  and  accessible  only  by  narrow  passes  through  them,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  communicate  with  Susiana,  near 
the  source  of  the  Pasitigris,  called  indifferently  Pylx  Persides  and  Pylae 
Su  sides. 

PH  ALERUM.  One  of  the  Attick  A»p»t  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  llissus ;  the  principal  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Athens  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pirajeus  by  Themistocles :  it  was  connected  with  Athens  by 
long  walls. 

PHASIS.  A  large  river  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and 
flows  through  the  country  of  Colchis,  first  in  a  northerly,  then  in  a  westerly 
direction :  it  falls  into  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

PHILjE. 
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PHIUE.  An  island  in  the  Nile,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  southernmost  in  Egypt,  about  twelve  miles  within  the  tropic.  The 
lesser  cataract  is  between  the  islands  of  Philas  and  Elephantine. 

PHOCIS.  A  state  of  Greece,  bounded  by  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  its  territory  extended  anciently  to  the  coast  of  the  Euboean 
Sea,  a  narrow  tract  of  it  passing  between  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  the 
Locri  Opuntii. 

PHCENICE.  A  country  extending  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north-western  part  of  Syria, 
afterwards  called  Seleucis  and  Antiochene,  by  Coelesyria  on  the  east,  and  by 
Palestine  on  the  south. 

PHRYGIA.   Vide  Asia  Misoh. 

PHTHIOTIS.  The  southernmost  of  the  four  divisions  of  Thessaty, 
extending  westward  to  Mount  Pindus  and  the  territory  of  the  Dolopians, 
and  eastward  to  the  sea  between  the  Sinus  Pegasaeus  and  the  Sinus  Maliacua ; 
bounded  by  Pelasgiotis  on  the  north,  and  the  ridge  of  Mount  CEta  on  the 
south. 

PIRiEEUS.  One  of  theAttick  <V«  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  of  Munychia;  less  convenient  for  a  naval  arsenal  than  Phalerum, 
iu  respect  of  its  distance  from  the  city,  which  was  considerably  greater;  but 
this  disadvantage  was  compensated  by  the  contiguity  of  three  small  natural 
bays,  which  Themistocles  enclosed  and  fortified,  and  connected  the  whole 
with  the  city  by  long  walls. 

PIRENE.    Vide  Acrocobinthus. 

PISA.   Vide  Oltmpia. 

PLATfliA,  or  PLATMM.    A  town  of  Bceotia,  near  the  fort  of  Mount 

Attica  and  Megaris,  and  adjoining  to  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens  and 
Megara. 

PORTUS  ALBUS  A  port  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about 
two  degrees  north  of  the  tropic. 

PORTUS  ITAMUS.  A  port  of  Arabia  Felix  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  little  south  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  Arabia  Felix  from 
Arabia  Desert*. 

POTIDjEA. 
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POTIDiEA.  An  opulent  town  on  the  peninsula  of  the  isthmus  of 
l'allcnc. 

PVLUS.  A  maritime  town  in  the  south-west  part  of  Messenia,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountaiu  Algaleus. 

R 

RHEGIUM.  A  town  and  promontory  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Italy,  on  the  strcight  which  divides,  it  from  Sicily.  The  town  was  built 
soon  after  the  taking  of  Ira  or  Eira  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  a  colony  com- 
posed of  Messenians  and  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea,  and  named  Rhegium 
from  the  tradition  that  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Sicily  had  been  vio- 
lently broken  asunder. 

RHIUM.  A  promontory  (called  also  Drepanum,  from  being  curved 
inwards  in  the  form  of  a  sickle)  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf;  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  immediately 
behind  it.  The  opposite  promontory  on  the  coast  of  JEtolia  was  called 
Antirrhium,  and  the  streight  between  them  not  quite  a  mile  wide. 

RHODES.  A  considerable  island  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia;  its  metropolis,  built  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  bore  the  same  name. 

S 

SABJEA.  A  district  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south-west  part  of 
Arabia  Felix,  extending  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean. 

SAIS.  A  considerable  town  in  the  Delta,  once  the  metropolis  of  Lower 
^Egypt,  situated  about  midway  between  the  two  western  branches  of  the  Nile. 

SALAMIS.  An  island  about  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length  in  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  opposite  Eleusis. 

SAMOS.  An  island  near  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
Mycale,  and  to  Ephesus. 

SAMOTHRACE.  An  island  distant  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ilcbrus.  It  was  anciently 
called  Samos,  which  signifies  height,  probably  from  the  great  height  of 
one  of  its  mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  Ida  and  Troy  were  visible,  and 

the 
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the  epithet  Thracian  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  It  con- 
tained a  temple  equally  celebrated  with  that  of  Eleusis  for  its  mysteries,  and 
considered  as  a  most  sacred  asylum. 

SARDES.  The  capital  of  Lydia,  on  the  Pactolus,  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Tmolus. 

SCYRUS.  An  island  in  the  jEgean  sea,  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Eubaea. 

SCYTHIA.  An  undefined  tract  of  country,  comprising  all  the  north- 
era  part  of  Asia  from  the  Palus,  Mceotis,  and  the  river  Tanais  eastward,  to 
the  country  of  the  Ceres,  or,  including  these,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean  ;  and 
extending  in  latitude  from  the  Hyperborean  Ocean  to  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  chain  of  mountains 
that  form  the  northern  boundary  of  India. 

SERBON,  or  SERBON1S.  A  lake  in  Mgypt,  towards  the  confines  of 
Palestine,  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  narrow,and  very  deep.  It  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea  at  about  six  miles  distance,  and  communicates  with  it 
by  a  narrow  outlet  at  the  western  end,  called  Ecregma,  which  passes  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Casius. 

SICILY.  The  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  Italy 
by  a  very  narrow  straight;  of  a  triangular  form,  with  a  promontory  at 
each  angle,  Pelorus  towards  Italy,  Pachynus  towards  Greece,  Lilybeum 
towards  Africa. 

SICYONIA.  A  small  state  in  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achaia, 
Argolis,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

SIDON.  A  very  ancient  and  opulent  commercial  town  on  the  coast  of 
Phcenice,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Tyre. 

SIGEUM.  A  promontory,  town,  and  naval  arsenal  in  Troas,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont. 

SMYRNA.  A  considerable  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Ephesians,  who  themselves  were  originally  called  Smyrnsans. 
It  stood  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  and  its  walls  were 
washed  by  the  Meles,  near  the  source  of  which  was  a  cavern,  where 
Homer  is  said  to  have  composed  his  poems. 
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SOGDIANA.  A  region  of  Asia,  separated  fatm  Scythia  by  the 
Jaxartes,  and  from  Bactria  by  the  Oxus  j  its  eastern  and  western  boun- 
daries are  less  certain. 

SPARTA.  The  original  name  of  the  metropolis  of  Laconia,  the  other 
name,  Laced  aem  on,  taken  from  the  country,  being  of  a  later  date. 

SPARTOLUS.  A  town  of  the  Bottiaeans,  who,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Bottiasa  by  the  Macedonians,  established  themselves  on  the  confines 
of  the  Regio  Chalcidice,  a  part  of  Thrace,  peopled  for  the  most  part  by 
Grecian  colonies. 

STRYMON.  A  river  whose  sources  are  in  Mount  Pangseus  in  Thrace. 
The  upper  part  of  its  course  separated  Thrace  from  Macedonia;  the  lower 
(perhaps  from  the  division  of  the  stream  at  Amphipolis)  was  entirely  in 
Thrace,  between  the  Regio  Chalcidice  and  Edonis. 

SUNIUM.  A  town  and  promontory  of  Attica,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Saronic  gulf. 

SUSA.  The  metropolis  of  Susiana,  on  the  Eulieus  or  Choaspes,  a  royal 
residence,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Tithonus,  or  rather  by  his  son  Mem- 
non,  and  to  have  been  restored  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

SYBARIS.  A  town  of  Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis, 
founded,  about  the  year  of  Rome  thirty-four,  by  a  colony  of  Achsansand 
Troezenians;  having  grown  very  populous,  opulent,  and  luxurious,  it  was  con- 
quered and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Crotonians  about  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins.  The  remnant  and  descendants  of  its  inhabitants, 
assisted  by  some  Thessalians,  rebuilt  it  about  fifty-eight  years  afterwards, 
but  in  six  years  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Crotonians. 
The  Sybarites  once  more,  with  the  assistance  of  colonists  from  various  parts 
of  Greece,  but  particularly  from  Athens  and  Sparta,  boilt  a  new  town, 
by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  site  of  the  former, 
round  the  fountain  Thuria,  whence  it  was  called  Thurium.  Soon  after, 
the  old  inhabitants  arrogating  an  exclusive  title  to  honor*  and  magistracy, 
though  very  unequal  in  strength  to  their  new  associates,  were  completely 
exterminated  by  them.  Factions  prevailed  among  these  also,  in  consequence 
of  their  different  origin,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
their  party  was  expelled  by  that  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

SYENE. 
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SYENE.  Vide*E*6T»T. 

SYRAC  USE.  A  large  and  powerful  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily, 
which,  besides  a  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  it,  called  Port  us  Trogiliorum, 
contained  two  which  it  almost  surrounded,  called  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
the  Portus  Laccius.  These  were  separated  by  the  island  Ortygia,  which  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  town,  being  fully  built,  peopled,  and 
fortified,  and  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  over  a  narrow  channel  that 
connected  the  interior  part  of  the  Portus  Laccius  with  the  Great  Harbour. 
North  of  the  small  harbour  lay  the  quarter  called  Acradina,  much  superior 
to  the  rest  in  size,  strength,  and  splendour;  a  complete  town  in  itself,  and 
fortified  on  every  side.  The  two  harbours  washed  its  walls  on  the  south, 
the  Mare  Siculum  on  the  east,  and  the  Portus  Trogiliorum  on  the  north. 
It  was  separated  from  Ty  cha  by  a  s  trong  ram  part  Tycha  was  so  called  from 
an  old  temple  of  Fortune,  and,  though  much  smaller,  was  completely  fortified 
like  Acradina,  from  which  it  extended  westward,  a  little  inclining  to  the 
north.  South  of  Tycha,  and  smaller  still,  was  the  fourth  quarter,  called 
Temenites,  from  a  statue  of  Apollo  Temenites.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged 
and  called  Neapolis.  North-west  of  the  town  was  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded it,  called  EpipoUe,  afterwards  inclosed  within  the  walls  to  serve  as  a 
citadel,  but  not  inhabited. 

SYRIA.  The  limits  of  this  country,  laid  down  in  one  place  by  Strabo, 
are  Cilicia  and  Mount  Amanus  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Scenitc 
Arabians  on  the  east,  Arabia  Petraea  and  iEgypt  to  the  south.  This  descrip- 
tion includes  Phoenice  and  Palestine. 

SYRUS.   Vide  Ctcladm. 

T 

TAN  AGRA.   A  town  of  Bceotia,  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  Euripus. 

TANAIS.  A  river  of  Sarmatia,  which  rises  in  the  Ripbtean  mountains, 
and  after  a  long  course  eastward,  turns  to  the  south,  and  returning  as  far 
westward,  falls  into  the  Palus  Masotis;  the  lower  part  of  its  course  divides 
Europe  from  Asia. 

TAOCE.   A  town  and  promontory  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  gulf. 

f «  TARSUS. 
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TARSUS.  A  considerable  town  of  Cilicia  Camrlcstris,  on  the  river 
Cydnus. 

TENEDOS.  A  small  island  opposite  the  coast  of  the  Hellespontian 
Pbrygia. 

TENTYRA.    A  town  in  Thebais,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile. 

TEOS.  An  ancient  town  with  a  harbour,  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  peninsula  of  Ionia. 

THEBES.  Afterwards  called  DJospolis  Magna,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Thebais.  The  town  itself  was  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  bauk  of  the  Nile, 
but  the  Memnonium,  which  was  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  on  the 
Libyan. 

THEBES.  The  most  considerable  town  in  Bocotia,  on  the  Ismenus;  the 
citadel,  which  was  more  ancient  than  the  other  parts  of  it,  was  built  by  Cad- 
mus, and  retained  the  name  of  Cadmea. 

THESSALY.  The  most  northern  state  of  Greece,  extending  on  the 
eastern  side  from  Thermopylae  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  on  the  south 
under  the  ridge  of  Mount  (Eta  to  Mount  Pindus,  on  the  west  along  the 
frontiers  of  Athamania,  Perrhsebia,  and  part  of  Epirus,  on  the  north  to 
Macedonia. 

THERMOPYLflS.  A  very  narrow  pass,  with  steep  mountains  on  one 
hand,  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  leading  from  Thessaly  into  Phocts  and 
Boeotia. 

THORICUS.   A  A*px  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamanthis. 

THRACE.  A  region  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ridges  of  Mount 
Hemus,  and  extending  from  thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the 
Propontis,  and  jEgean,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Torone. 

THURIUM.    Vide  Stbaris. 

TIBER.  A  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, separates  Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and 
Latium,  and  having  passed  through  Rome,  discliarges  itself  by  two 
mouths  into  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum, 

TIGRIS.  A  large  river  of  Asia,  the  source  of  which  is  at  Elegosinein 
the  level  country  of  the  Greater  Armenia.   It  flows  at  first  very  slowly, 

and 
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and  is  called  Diglito :  afterwards  becoming  rapid,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Tigris 
or  the  Arrow;  having  reached  the  mountain  Taurus  or  Niphates,  it  is  lost 
in  subterraneous  passages,  and  emerging  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia;  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  it  joins  the  Euphrates,  and  falls  with  it  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Some  geographers  consider  the  place  where  it  emerges  as  tlx 
original  source  of  the  river. 

TMOLUS.   A  mountain  and  town  of  Lydia  near  Sardes. 

TRCEZEN,  or  TRCEZENE.  A  town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Argolis,  near  the  Scyllssan  promontory. 

TROY,  or  ILIUM.    A  town  in  the  Hellespontian  Phrygia. 

TYRE.  A  very  powerful  commercial  town,  on  a  small  island,  almost 
contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Phoenice.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sidonians,  and 
stood  originally  on  the  shore  of  the  continent,  a  little  south  of  the  island, 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  rebuilt,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
former  town  by  the  Assyrians. 

Z 

ZACYNTHUS.  An  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  EUa, 
and  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Achaia. 

ZELEIA.  The  name  of  two  towns,  one  in  Troas  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  on  the  banks  of  the  jEsepus,  the  other  in  Pontus,  on  the  river  Lycua, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
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ATHENIAN  LETTERS: 
EPISTOLARY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Aw  AGENT  of  the  KING  of  PERSIA, 
Residing  at  Athens  during  the  Pelopo.n.vesian  War. 


A.  M.  3573.  2d  Year  of  the  87th  Olympiad. 
The  first  Year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


LETTER  L 

O. pander  to  Gobrtas,  Chief  Scribe  to  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia. 

j  thine  it  my  duty  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  safe  ar- 
rival at  Athens,  by  the  first  ship  that  sails  for  Ephesus.  My 
brother  the  merchant  will  take  care  to  convey  my  letters  safely 
to  Artaphernes,  the  governor  of  Sardis,  who,  1  suppose,  has 
received  orders  to  send  them  immediately  by  expresses  to  court.  As 
I  am  hardly  settled  in  this  place,  and  have  just  gone  through  the  for- 
malities, which  are  requisite  for  all  strangers  to  comply  with,  who 
intend  to  settle  at  Athens,  (as  being  admitted  by  the  Areopagitic 
vol.  L  B  council, 
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cil,  entered  in  a  public  register,  and  choosing  a  patron,)  I  can  only  pre- 
tend to  give  such  accounts  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  as  are  founded 
on  the  common  reports  of  the  city.  The  Persian  council  must 
already  have  been  informed,  that  all  things  have  long  carried  the 
appearance  of  a  war  between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  upon  pretence 
of  injuries  done  by  the  former,  to  the  allies  of  the  latter.  I  shall  Jay 
before  thee  a  short  view  of  the  rise  of  these  differences,  and  the  height 
to  which  they  are  now  arrived.  The  Corcyreans  being  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Corinthians  about  Epidamn  us,  a  colony  of  the  former 
on  the  coast  of  Ulyrium,  unable  alone  to  make  head  against  them, 
sent  a  deputation  to  desire  an  alliance  with  Athens.  Their  request  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  embassadors  of  Corinth ;  and  the  people  in 
the  first  assembly  determined  against  the  Corcyreans,  but  changed  their 
opinion  in  the  second  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  and  voted  that  a 
league  should  be  concluded  with  them.  In  pursuance  of  it  they  sent 
to  their  assistance  ten  gallies,  with  orders  that  they  should  only 
protect  the  possessions  of  Corey ra,  without  attacking  the  Corinthians. 
These  gallies  were  soon  aftercngaged  in  a  naval  fight,  where  each  party 
laid  claim  to  the  advantage ;  and  at  the  same  time  Potidaea,  a  tributary 
city  of  the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  revolted  against  them,  under 
pretence  that  they  had  imposed  hard  conditions  upon  them.  Corinth, 
its  mother-city,  sent  troops  to  its  relief  against  the  Athenian  army, 
which  laid  siege  to  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  dispatched  a  solemn  embassy 
to  Lacedaemon  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  complaining  that 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaties,  by  assisting  the  Corcyreans  and 
interdicting  all  commerce  with  the  Megareans.  The  Lacedamonians, 
hurried  on  by  the  violent  advices  of  StheneLaidas,  the  Ephorus, 
resolved,  after  a  long  debate,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
their  king  Archidamus,  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  the 
leagues.  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  they  demanded  of  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Potidaea,  and  repeal  the  decree  against  Megara.  The 
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declared  their  readiness  to  make  many  of  the 
required,  provided  similar  ones  were  made  on  the  side  of  Sparta;  or  to 
submit  every  point  in  dispute  to  any  impartial  tribunal ;  concluding 
with  a  resolution,  (even  if  these  pacific  overtures  were  rejected,)  not 
to  commence  hostilities,  but  to  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  they 
I  think  this  summary  necessary,  noble  scribe,  not  to 
you,  who  have  already  received  information  of  these  events, 
but  to  give  the  better  connection  to  the  sequel  of  my  dispatches.  It 
is  now  generally  agreed,  that  an  open  rupture  will  shortly  ensue;  fop 
advice  arrived  here  last  night  from  Platara,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and  an 
ally  of  this  state,  that  theThebans,  who  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
side  with  Lacedsemon,  had  by  treason  gained  admission  into  the 
place,  and  kept  possession  some  little  time;  but  the  citizens  taking 
advantage  of  the  night,  fell  upon  and  cut  off  the  whole  party,  except 
200,  who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  people  this  very  day  in  an 
extraordinary  assembly  decreed,  that  a  supply  of  troops  and  provisions 
should  forthwith  be  sent  thither;  and  that  messengers  should  be 
dispatched  to  all  their  allies,  with  the  news  of  what  has  passed,andwith 
orders  to  hasten  their  warlike  preparations.  A  report  is  current,  that 
the  Spartans  and  their  allies  are  assembling  their  forces  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  I  find  the  opinions. of  the  people  various  about  the  true 
springs  of  this  war.  The  party  in  opposition  to  Pericles  scruple  not 
to  say,  that  no  other  reason  can  be  given  for  it  but  his  personal  interest, 
which  engages  him  to  set  Greece  in  a  flame,  that  the  Athenians  may 
be  less  at  leisure  to  examine  his  conduct,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  public  accounts,  and  be  obliged  through  the  necessity  of  affairs  to 
commit  themselves  to  his  management.  Libels  and  satires  are  dis- 
persed against  him  with  great  boldness,  and  at  theatrical  representatio  n  s 
he  is  reproached  to  his  face  in  the  vilest  accusations  and  most  scurri- 
lous language.  All  these  injuries  he  bears  with  admirable  temper. 
Indeed  such  is  the  natural  inconstancy  and  impatience  of  the 
Athenians,  that  in  case  of  any  signal  ill-success,  or  inconvenience  from 
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the  present  measures,  he  will  run  the  utmost  hazard  of  losing  the 
power  and  influence  he  now  enjoys.  It  is  besides  alleged  with  good 
reason,  that  these  divisions  in  Greece  will  give  great  advantage  to 
Persia,  which  will  never  fail  to  encourage  them  by  playing  off  one 
side  against  the  other,  till  both  are  reduced  so  low,  that  our  mighty 
monarch  may  take  ample  revenge  for  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the 
inglorious  peace  with  Cimobt.  The  friends  of  Pericles  are  not  less 
industrious  in  justifying  him  ;  but  I  own,  were  I  a  Grecian,  I  should 
exceedingly  lament  these  unhappy  quarrels,  of  which  no  one  can 
possibly  see  the  consequences  ;  or  rather,  if  they  continue,  the  event 
cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  common  interest  of  Greece. 

Thou  art  happy,  illustrious  minister,  in  depending,  not  upon  the 
uncertain  pleasure  of  a  mutinous  and  inconstant  people,  but  the  will 
of  a  wise  and  beneficent  prince,  who  measures  the  counsels  of  his 
servants,  not  by  their  success,  but  their  intrinsic  goodness ;  and  whose 
prudent  conduct,  inspired  by  the  great  Obomasdes,  is  able  to  allay 
the  rude  clamours  of  faction,  and  suffers  nothing  to  be  heard  through 
the  wide  empire  of  Persia,  but  the  still  small  voice  of  peace  and 
unanimity. 

From  Athens.  P. 

LETTER  II. 

Clean drr  to  Hifpias  his  Brother,  a  Merchant  at  Ephesus. 

j  have  enclosed  in  your  packet  a  letter  to  Gobrtas,  which 
you  must  transmit  to  the  satrap  Artaphernes,  and  at  the  same 
time  excuse  my  not  writing  to  him  upon  account  of  the  hurry  I  am 
in  at  present,  which  will  not  permit  me  to  think  of  any  thing,  but 
the  necessary  business  of  my  employment,  till  I  am  a  little  settled. 

Our 
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Oar  voyage  from  Epbesus  was  very  prosperous,  and  my  curiosity 
increased  the  nearer  I  drew  to  a  city,  which  is  renowned  through  the 
world  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  the  many  eminent  persons  it  hath 
produced,  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  and  the  stop  it  has  so 
often  put  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Persian  empire ;  so  that  it  may 
properly  enougn  De  styiea  tne  Darner  or  vi  recce,  i  ne  entrance  into 
the  harbour  of  Piraeus  strikes  one  with  astonishment ;  the  vast 
number  of  ships,  both  for  trade  and  war,  which  are  continually 
lying  there ;  the  face  of  business  which  appears  in  the  workmen  at 
the  dock  ;  and  the  crowds  of  merchants,  and  of  naval  officers,  passing 
every  moment  between  the  haven  and  the  city,  form  a  very  grand 
and  a  very  pleasing  spectacle  to  a  stranger.  One  can  no  longer 
wonder,  that  a  state,  where  such  a  spirit  of  industry  and  freedom 
prevails,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  craggy,  unfruitful,  and 
narrow  territory,  should  eclipse  monarchies  of  fifty  times  its  extent, 
where  the  labour  of  the  people  wastes  itself  in  cultivating  the  arts 
of  luxury ;  and  the  highest  ambition  amongst  them  is,  who  shall  be 
the  meanest  slave  to  the  sovereign.  I  have  made  choice  of  your  old 
acquaintance  and  host,  Philemon,  to  be  my  patron  ;  he  seems  to 
be  a  true  republican,  and  a  man  of  great  honour  and  probity.  His 
advice  will  be  of  use  to  me,  with  regard  to  my  behaviour  here; 
and  his  knowledge  and  experience  will  greatly  assist  me  in  my 
inquiries  into  the  constitution  and  affairs  of  Athens.  As  this  ship 
carries  you  letters  from  your  correspondents  in  this  place,  I  shall 
add  nothing  of  the  news  stirring  here  at  present ;  and  only  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  to  take  care  of  the  speedy  conveyance  of  my 
dispatches  and  remittances.  In  the  midst  of  that  hurry  of  mercantile 
business,  which  renders  you  the  greatest  merchant  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  a  more  useful  subject  to  your  king  than  the  wealthiest 
and  proudest  satrap,  bestow  some  moments  in  thinking  of  your 
brother ;  who,  though  placed  in  a  hazardous  and  important  situation, 
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remote  from  bis  family  and  friends,  will  ever  preserve  the  tenderest 
regards  for  your  welfare  and  prosperity.  Whilst  I  watch  over  the 
motions  of  Greece,  and,  like  a  sentinel,  foretel  the  approach  of  every 
danger  to  my  country,  do  you  perform  a  far  greater  service  to  it, 
by  exporting  all  those  costly  vanities,  and  that  ostentatious  mag- 
nificence, which  have  enervated  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Cybus. 
Adieu. 

From  Athens.  P. 

L  ET  T  E  R  III. 

Clean der  to  Artaphernes,  the  Governor  of  Sardis. 

^s  my  family  and  myself  have  been  always  honoured  with  your 
protection,  and  as  you  first  recommended  me  to  the  Persian 
court  for  this  employment;  there  is  no  one  who  has  a  better  right 
to  be  informed  of  the  steps  I  take,  and  the  intelligence  I  receive. 
Tou  may  acquaint  Gobryas  in  your  next  letters,  that  war  is  at 
last  declared  between  the  two  famous  republics,  Athens  and  Lace- 
da?  mo  n.  This  state,  by  the  instigation  of  Pericles,  refused  to 
admit  a  herald,  who  was  sent  by  Archidamcs,  king  of  Sparta,  to 
offer  the  last  terms  upon  which  peace  would  be  concluded.  We 
expect  every  day  to  hear,  that  the  army  of  the  allies,  which  consists 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  is  in  full  march  for  the  frontiers  of  Attica. 
A  few  days  ago  exact  lists  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Athens 
were  laid  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The  troops  of  various 
kinds  designed  for  the  land  service  amount  to  31,800  men  ;  but  their 
fleet,  upon  which  they  principally  depend,  may  be  easily  completed 
to  300  galleys ;  with  part  of  which  they  intend  to  guard  their  own 
coast,  and  to  ravage  those  of  their  enemies ;  and  with  the  rest  to 
raise  contributions  from  their  allies  for  the  service  of  the  war. 

The 
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The  generality  of  people  here  were  very  eager  in  promoting 
such  measures  as  bad  an  immediate  tendency  to  bring  on  a  war ;  but 
they  must  soon  begin  to  feel  the  inconvenieocies  of  one.  Peuici.es 
has  declared,  that  they  will  never  carry  it  on  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  unless  they  rely  entirely  on  their  fleet ;  since  their  land  army 
is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  against  the  united  force  of 
Peloponnesus.  He  has  farther  told  them,  that  they  must  abandon 
and  lay  waste  the  country  about  Athens,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
enemies  of  subsistence,  during  the  time  of  their  invasion.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  advice,  the  town  is  filling  daily  with  vast  numbers 
out  of  the  country,  who  have  destroyed  their  houses,  transported 
their  cattle  and  goods  into  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  are  come 
to  seek  a  lodging  in  the  houses  of  their  friends  and  relations.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  multitude  must  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
empty  places  of  the  city,  and  even  in  the  temples.  This  removal, 
though  complied  with,  is  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  many 
families ;  who,  after  having  lived  quietly  in  the  country  ever  since 
the  Persian  invasion,  and  followed  the  innocent  occupations  of  a 
rural  life,  arc  now  obliged  to  leave  their  paternal  seats  and  household 
gods,  and  to  exchange  repose  and  peace,  for  arms,  hurry,  and 
fatigue.  However,  this  measure,  though  it  appears  bard,  is  very 
necessary  ;  for  as  there  is  no  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens,  large 
enough  to  receive  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  would, 
if  they  continued  there,  be  exposed  to  the  dismal  alternative  of 
falling  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  of  seeing  their  possessions 
ruined,  and  themselves  made  captives.  Pericles,  like  a  wise 
statesman,  despises  the  murmurs  of  his  opponents ;  and  well 
understanding  where  the  true  strength  of  his  country  lies,  is  hastening 
the  equipment  of  a  large  squadron,  which  I  hear  is  intended  to 
lay  waste  Peloponnesus,  and  oblige  the  allies,  either  to  keep  their 
forces  at  home  for  the  defence  of  their  coasts,  or  retire  out  of  the 
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Athenian  territories  upon  the  first  news  of  their  own  being  invaded. 
Solemn  sacrifices  have  been  offered  at  the  shrines  of  all  their  gods, 
and  particularly  at  that  of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens,  for 
protection  against  the  attempts  of  their  enemies.    But  you  know, 
noble  satrap,  that  the  great  Oromasdes  vouchsafes  not  his  assistance 
to  those  who  make  the  most  costly  oblations,  but  to  those  who 
address  him  with  the  purest  intentions.    If  this  war  has  been  under- 
taken  in  support  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  Athens,  what 
can  be  a  more  proper  step  than  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  providence  ? 
But  if  it  owes  its  rise  to  motives  of  ambition,  not  of  safety  ;  of 
interest,  not  injuries;  do  not  they  deserve  the  severest  punishments, 
who  call  down  the  vengeance  of  their  gods  on  others,  whilst  them- 
selves are  really  the  offenders  ?    Ought  not  those  miseries,  to  which 
they  devote  their  neighbours,  to  fall  with  double  weight  upon  their 
own  heads  ?    Adieu.  P. 


LETTER  IV. 

Cleander  to  Meoabyzus,  one  of  the  seven  Counsellors  of  Slate  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  General  of  his  Army. 

tyjy  letters  to  the  Persian  ministers  have  given  early  and  faithful 
accounts  of  the  opening  of  the  present  war,  and  the  steps  which 
have  been  hitherto  taken  by  each  party.  But  I  know  your  penetrating 
eye  is  not  contented  with  surveying  the  outward  appearances  of  things ; 
your  curiosity  invites  you,  and  your  sagacity  enables  you,  to  search 
into  the  most  refined  secrets  of  policy,  to  examine  the  constitutions  of 
different  states,  and,  from  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  people  and 
the  tempers  of  their  rulers,  to  divine  their  future  conduct.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  is  applied  to  the  honour  of  your  master,  and 
the  service  of  his  people.    I  remember,  when  plenipotentaries  were 
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tent  to  conclude  that  inglorious  peace  with  Athens,  after  the  vie* 
tones  of  Cimon,  you  foretold,  that  if  we  would  let  the  Greeks 
alone,  they  would  destroy  themselves.  The  prophecy  is  at  last  ful- 
filled; the  chief  states  of  Greece,  headed  by  Athens  and  Lacedse- 
mon,  have  begun  a  war,  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  will 
be  long,  bloody,  and  active.  Ambition  and  resentment  equally  in- 
flame both  parties :  the  Athenians  contend  for  the  preservation  of 
the  authority  they  possess  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  recovery  of 
that  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The  naval  force  of  the  one  will 
for  the  present  turn  the  scale  of  the  war  generally  in  their  favour ; 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  other  may,  in  a  course  of  years, 
incline  it  to  themselves.  The  luxury  and  licentiousness,  which  be- 
gin to  corrupt  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Athens,  may  in  time  damp 
the  efforts  of  her  ambition  ;  the  patience  and  discipline  of  Lamlie- 
mon  will  make  amends  for  what  they  want  in  vivacity  and  address. 
However  fatal  the  effects  of  these  civil  discords  may  prove  to  Greece, 
Persia  has  reason  to  rejoice  at  them  ;  it  will  be  her  part  to  add  per- 
petual fuel  to  the  flame  already  kindled,  with  supplies  of  men  and 
money  to  the  weakest.  By  pursuing  such  measures,  the  great  king, 
from  being  contemned  and  ridiculed  by  every  petty  republic,  will 
become  courted  and  esteemed  by  the  greatest.  That  respect,  which 
in  the  times  of  Themistocles  they  would  not  have  shewn  to  his 
sacred  person,  they  will  now  pay  more  obsequiously  to  the  meanest 
of  his  satraps ;  and  the  Persians,  from  being  styled  barbarians,  will 
be  esteemed  by  the  party  they  assist  as  the  deliverers  of  Greece. 

Pericles  is  the  great  conductor  of  the  war ;  but  whether  he 
promotes  it  through  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  or  of 
himself,  is  uncertain.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  who  attribute  it  wholly  to  motives  of  the  latter  sort. 
I  can  only  add,  that  I  am  informed,  that  before  my  arrival,  im- 
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pcachraents  were  brought  against  several  of  bis  friends,  as  Phidias, 
Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras  ;  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  boast  of 
success  in  bringing  them  off.  The  statuary  was  unjustly  condemned ; 
the  lady's  acquittal  he  procured  by  tears  and  earnest  supplications  to 
her  judges  ;  and  the  philosopher  he  was  obliged  to  send  out  of  the 
town.  The  opposite  party,  to  harass  him  farther,  obtained  a  de- 
cree, that  he  should  produce  exact  accounts  of  the  public  monies 
which  had  been  laid  out  by  his  direction.  These  circumstances 
being  put  together,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  he  has  fallen  in 
with  the  dispositions  for  war,  in  order  to  dispel  those  clouds  of 
enmity  and  malice,  by  finding  his  restless  countrymen  more  impor- 
tant occupations.  But  he  will  never  let  them  manage  it  as  they 
please ;  and  whilst  he  continues  in  power,  peace  or  war  will  be 
determined,  not  by  the  votes  of  a  headstrong  multitude,  but  the  calm 
resolves  of  his  own  prudence  and  deep  penetration.  Such  is  the 
influence  which  his  great  abilities,  particularly  his  masterly  talent  of 
speaking,  give  him,  over  a  people  the  most  difficult  of  all  others  to  be 
controlled  or  contradicted.  Another  part  of  his  conduct,  which  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  establish  his  authority,  is,  that  every  body  knows, 
though  the  whole  revenues  of  Athens  have  passed  many  years  through 
his  hands,  he  has  spent  them  all  in  rendering  his  native  country  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  strangers,  by  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings, without  improving  in  the  least  his  own  paternal  inheritance. 
Forgive,  sage  Megabyzus,  the  length  of  this  dispatch,  and  attribute 
it  to  my  desire  of  obeying  your  commands  with  exactness. 
May  you  always  continue  a  support  and  safeguard  to  the  throne 
of  your  prince ;  may  you  no  more  experience  the  adversities  of 
fortune,  and  the  fickleness  of  court  favour  ;  but  long  enjoy  without 
envy  those  high  offices  and  dignities,  to  which  your  past  services  and 
merits  so  justly  entitle  you.  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  P. 
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LETTER  V. 
Cleandeh  to  Htdaspes,  jirtt  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Persia. 

jt  has  proved  the  moat  disagreeable  circumstance  of  my  employ- 
ment, that  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  write  to  my  friends  ;  who, 
I  hope,  do  not  imagine,  that  because  I  have  resided  a  few  months 
at  Athens,  I  have  quite  forgotten  the  relation  I  bear  to  Persia  ;  or 
that  because  I  am  engaged  in  the  offices  of  a  political  life,  I  therefore 
intend  to  disregard  those  of  the  social.  To  deal  frankly  with 
you,  though  you  are  a  courtier,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  prefer  business 
of  a  public  nature,  to  amusements  of  a  private  one ;  and  to  make  my 
employment  sit  easy  upon  me  by  a  little  practice,  before  I  turned 
my  thoughts  another  way.  And  besides,  I  was  not  inclined  to  send 
imperfect  accounts  of  a  nation,  whilst  I  was  a  stranger  to  it :  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  disingenuous  and  ridiculous.  The 
first  question  you  would  probably  have  me  resolve,  is,  what  pe- 
culiar difference  I  find  in  the  manners  of  Greece  and  Persia ;  since 
custom  has  placed  as  many  marks  of  distinction  in  the  civil  manners 
of  every  nation,  as  Providence  has  displayed  in  the  natural  bodies  of 
each  individual.  I  will  tell  you,  then,  a  Persian  would  find  nothing 
more  surprising,  than  the  unbounded  freedom  of  action  and  con- 
versation which  reigns  here.  The  counsels  of  the  great  king  are 
impenetrable  ;  we  discover  nothing  of  them  till  they  take  effect ; 
whilst  here  every  measure  is  known  long  before  it  is  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  canvassed  with  as  much  liberty  in  common  conversation, 
as  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  We  approach  our  mighty  monarch 
with  postures  of  adoration,  and  address  him  in  language  which 
is  used  to  the  Deity.  At  Athens  the  magistrates  are  distin- 
guished more  by  being  virulently  abused,  than  by  any  mark  of 
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authority.  Pericles  himself  is  sure  to  be  the  object  aimed  at 
by  every  one,  who  writes  either  scandalous  libels  to  be  dispersed 
about  the  city,  or  performances  designed  for  public  representation. 
The  actors  themselves  sometimes  appear  upon  the  stage  in  masks, 
which  are  made  exactly  to  resemble  the  face  of  the  person  ridiculed. 
The  Persian  magnificence  appears  most  at  their  entertainments  ;  the 
Athenian,  at  their  solemn  festivals.  The  Asiatic  feasts  are  remark- 
able for  the  vast  quantities  of  provisions,  the  costliness  of  the  prepa- 
rations, and  the  sumptuous  furniture ;  the  chief  recommendation 
of  a  Greek  one  is,  the  elegance  and  variety  of  the  conversation, 
which  induced  an  Athenian  to  make  this  observation  ;  "  Our  enter- 
*'  tainments  not  only  please,  when  we  give  them,  but  the  day 
"  after."  The  Asiatic  taste  and  grandeur  appear  in  the  palaces  of 
their  princes  and  satraps;  the  Grecian  in  the  temples  of  their  gods, 
and  the  public  buildings.  Not  a  nobleman  in  Persia  but  shews  his 
rank  by  the  richness  of  his  dress,  and  the  number  of  his  attendants  ; 
whereas  here  you  cannot  distinguish  a  citizen  from  a  slave  by  his 
habit ;  and  the  wealthiest  Athenian,  the  most  considerable  person  in 
the  city,  is  not  ashamed  to  go  to  market  himself.  Jn  Persia  the  eyes 
of  all  are  turned  toward  the  sovereign,  and  they  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  his  :  in  the  free  republics  of  Greece  the  people  are  king, 
and  resemble  other  monarchs  in  their  bad  qualities  more  than  in 
their  good  ones  ;  for  they  are  fickle  and  imperious,  severe  and  obsti- 
nate. I  have  in  this  letter  just  sketched  the  great  outlines  which 
mark  the  difference  of  manners  between  Greece  and  Asia :  I  may 
perhaps  give  the  picture  a  few  more  touches,  if  it  appears  that 
what  I  have  already  performed  has  afforded  entertainment.  I  desire 
you  would  not  fail  to  send  me  the  chit-chat  of  the  court,  and  the 
news  stirring  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Consider,  to  a  man  em- 
ployed abroad,  the  most  trifling  occurrences,  which  turn  his  thoughts 
to  his  country  and  friends,  are  interesting.     I  wish  you  length  of  days 
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in  the  post  you  at  present  possess,  since  you  hare  gained  the  ear  of 
your  sovereign  without  flattery,  and  can  amuse  him,  without  listen- 
ing for  materials  to  the  idle  stories  of  slanderers  and  tale-bearers. 
Farewell. 

From  Athens.  P. 

i 

LETTER  VI. 

Gobryas,  Chief  Scribe  to  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia, 
to  Cleander  at  Athens. 

rpnr  diligence  in  sending  speedy  advices,  and  thy  judgment 
in  choosing  such  as  are  material  and  interesting,  have  met 
with  deserved  approbation  at  the  Persian  court.    Thy  letters  are 
ordered  by  the  council  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  great  sovereign  of  the  East  himself  has  deigned  to 
cast  a  gracious  eye  on  the  labours  of  his  servant,  to  express  the 
satisfaction  they  have  given  him,  and  to  assure  you  of  his  royal 
favour;  an  honour,  Oleander,  which  I  know  will  inspire  thee 
with  industry,  to  undergo  the  difficulties  of  thy  employment; 
with  resolution,  to  confront  the  dangers  of  it ;  and  with  zeal  to 
serve  a  prince,  whose  benign  influence  (like  that  of  the  radiant 
Mithras)  extends  to  every  part  of  his  empire,  and  makes  itself  felt 
by  the  meanest  slave  who  approaches  it.    The  contents  of  thy 
dispatches  afford  pleasure  to  every  Persian.    Arimanius  dooms  the 
sons  of  Greece  to  irresistible  perdition  ;  he  inflames  their  minds  with 
civil  discord ;  and  turns  the  weapons,  which  were  sharpened  against 
us,  into  their  own  bosoms.    O  may  this  accursed  being,  the  origin  of 
ill,  satiated  with  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  exert  for  the  future  his  baneful  power  amongst  our  enemies ; 
and  not  only  arm  Greece  against  itself,  but  instil  the  venom  of  sedition 

and 
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and  discontent  into  each  particular  state !  I  see  by  your  letters,  that 
a  considerable  party  in  Athens  are  engaged  in  a  warm  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  Pericles  ;  and  no  doubt  the  course  of  a  long  and 
expensive  war  will  afford  them  many  opportunities  to  ruin  his  credit 
with  the  people.  You  cannot  perform  a  more  important  service, 
than  by  encouraging  any  project  to  distress  him  ;  for  I  wish  no 
worse  to  Athens,  than  that  he  may  experience  the  fortune  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  find  like  him  that  esteem  and  kindness  amongst 
strangers  which  his  ungrateful  countrymen  refuse  him.  However, 
all  the  instructions  of  this  nature  must  be  left  to  your  own  discretion, 
as  you  are  upon  the  spot,  and  have  better  lights  to  conduct  yourself 
by,  than  any  you  can  receive  from  hence.  Fail  not  to  intermix  your 
historical  dispatches  with  accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent governments  of  Greece,  the  dispositions  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  the  characters  of  the  ruling  men.  I  foresee,  that  the 
part  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  in  their  affairs  will  make  such  infor- 
mations absolutely  necessary ;  and  bring  us  into  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  nations  amongst  whom  you  reside.  I  dare  say, 
thou  always  bearest  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
thee  ;  and  the  submission  and  readiness  with  which  it  is  thy  duty  to 
receive  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  monarch  of  Asia,  whose  power 
of  rewarding  his  faithful  servants  is  equalled  by  nothing,  but  the 
bounty  which  he  displays  in  doing  it. 

From  the  court  at  Ecbatana.  P. 
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H  YD  AS  PES  tO  CLEANDER. 

rpur  curious  and  discerning  eye,  which  dwells  not  upon 

ficial  matters  or  common  occurrences,  but  pries  into  the  more 
hidden  springs  of  political  measures  and  secret  reasons  of  state,  en- 
ables thee  to  be  eminently  serviceable  to  the  ministers  of  our  mighty 
empire ;  and  thou  failest  not  to  entertain  thy  friends  with  novelties 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  those  republics,  which  are  established 
upon  a  plan  of  government  so  different  from  ours.  But  the  more 
eagerly  thy  epistles  are  here  received  on  these  accounts,  the  greater 
difficulty  dost  thou  impose  upon  thy  friends  to  find  any  thing  worth 
sending  thee  in  return.  As  to  what  relates  more  particularly  to  thy 
instructions,  it  belongs  only  to  the  secretaries  and  great  counsellors 
of  our  awful  monarch  to  correspond  with  thee ;  and  any  thing  far- 
ther of  the  politics  or  intrigues  of  this  court  thou  canst  not  expect 
from  them  who  are  but  rarely  admitted  into  the  cabinet.  But 
since,  as  you  observe,  the  most  trivial  concerns  are  in  some  sort  inte- 
resting to  one  in  your  circumstances,  from  a  place  which  he  esteems 
his  home,  I  will  write,  if  it  be  but  upon  trifles,  that  have  nothing 
further  to  recommend  them,  than  that  they  travel  so  far,  and  that 
they  are  sent  from  the  court  of  Ec  bat  ana.  The  plague,  which  had 
caused  so  great  a  mortality  in  Persia,  and  had  long  cast  a  damp  upon 
all  the  gaieties  of  our  court,  is  nearly  over  in  these  parts.  And 
though  such  public  calamities,  while  they  last,  or  are  just  fresh  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  tend  naturally  to  occasion  seriousness,  and  to 
give  the  most  careless  a  short  interval  of  sober  thinking,  yet  we  too 
commonly  find,  that  they  are  no  sooner  removed,  than  the  impres- 
sion of  them  begins  to  wear  off;  and  those  who  had  of  late  but 
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narrowly  escaped  the  danger,  return  only  with  a  keener  appetite  to 
their  former  pleasures.  And  thus  I  may  say  it  happens  at  this  time  ; 
never  was  the  court  of  Persia  more  splendid  ;  never  did  extrava- 
gancies in  dress  and  gallantry  run  higher.  The  fashions  indeed, 
which  so  universally  prevail  among  us,  wc  know,  were  of  Median 
original,  and  had  their  rise  first  in  this  place,  before  it  became  the 
metropolis  of  united  kingdoms,  and  whilst  the  Medcs  and  Persians 
were  a  separate  people.  But  though  compared  with  the  Persian 
plainness  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  Medes  might  then  seem  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  pitch  of  luxury ;  yet  posterity  have  so  well 
improved  upon  them,  that  old  Astyages  himself,  with  his  politest 
courtiers,  would  now  make  an  awkward  appearance  at  Ecbatana. 
We  have  here  lately  solemnized  the  nuptials  of  the  great  satrap  of 
Bactria,  Araspes,  with  Artaminta,  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  first  beauties  of  this  court,  and 
is  a  reigning  favourite  of  the  empress ;  and  for  the  greater  mag- 
nificence, the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  royal  gardens.  And 
as  if  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  in  this  delightful  season  had 
not  been  enough  to  have  charmed  every  sense,  a  pompous  colonnade, 
of  a  stupendous  height,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious 
lawn.  Through  this  the  company  were  conducted  to  a  stately  pavi- 
lion, that  ascended  by  several  steps,  covered  over  with  a  canopy  of 
the  richest  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  thicket  of  blossoming 
greens  surrounded  it*,  when  the  embowering  shades  alone  would  for- 
merly have  been  thought  upon  any  occasion  the  most  agreeable  shelter 
from  the  noon-day  heat.  Upon  a  sofa  of  state,  at  the  upper  end,  sat 
the  supreme  monarch  of  the  East ;  and  on  another  his  consort  by  him : 

*  *£•  y*      tS  ty..  «.  ipieu  «£mc       ml  m  HApi,  W  ml  nfyh  nun,  it*'  ft  ■nurnu<  hi(m<  nj* 

Xenoph.  dc  hut.  Cyr.  lib.  viii.  ed.  Franc,  p.  241.  C. 
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a  little  lower  the  nuptial  rites  were  celebrated',  and-  the  happv 
Araspes  joined  his  hands  with  the  beauteous  Artaminta;  .iTHe 
■other  most  distinguished  satraps  stood  about  the  throne,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gaudy  retinue  attended  at  an  humbler  distance  below.  THt 
company  afterwards  adjourned  into  another  part  of  the  gardens, 
where  with  equal  splendor  the  nuptial  feast  was  prepared.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  luxurious  dainties  that  were  served  up, 
neither  shall  I  attempt  to  set  forth  the  sumptuous  finery  of  those  who 
adorned  the  nuptials;  nor  canst  thou  take  any  pleasure  in  hearing, 
that  the  youth  of  Persia,  upon  whom  depend  our  hopes  of  main- 
taining the  monarchy  of  the  world,  should  be*  more  exact  in  per- 
fuming their  hair,  curling  it  in  ringlets,  and  enlivening  their  con> 
plexion  with  artificial  washes,  than  the  softest  even  of  the  female 
sex.  Amongst  those  wbd  made  the  most  gallant  appearance,  was 
the  young  Orsames,  the  son  of  Artsus,  president  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  and  a  relation  of  Artamietta.  His  dress  indeed 
was  extremely  rich,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  but  the  unaffected 
graces  of  his  person,  which  owe  nothing  to  the  disguise  of  art. 
made  him  appear  with  a  manly  ease  in  every  motion,  that,  as  k 
turns  our  esteem  upon  him,  makes  the  effeminate  airs  of.  the  rest 
appear  more  ridiculous.  He  seems  by  nature  and  inclination  to  be 
formed  to  virtue,  and  has  acquired  all  those  noble  accomplishments, 
for  which  the  Persian  education  was  so  famed  of  old :  and  with  a 
laudable  thirst  after  knowledge  and  improvement*  he  desires  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  arts,  learning,  and  policy  of  other  countries. 
He  is  therefore  setting  out  upon  the  tour  of  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  and 
waited  only  for  these  nuptials  to  be  over  before  he  went  To 
satisfy  your  curiosity  and  his  own,  be  desires  by  me  to  be  recom- 
mended to  you,  having  a  design  to  correspond  with  you  from  dis- 

•  Xrnoph.  de  In*.  Cyri  lib.  riii.   Herod,  lib.  i*. 
vol.  i.  d  tant 
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tant  parti,  and  will  take  pleasure  to  be  instructed  by  your  letters  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Greece  before  he  arrives  there.  But  I 
must  not  omit  to  inform  you  how  the  grand  solemnity  ended  :  after 
the  banquet  was  over,  when  the  cool  and  pleasant  time  of  the  even- 
ing came  on,  the  artificial  music,  which  had  for  a  while  given  place 
to  the  sweeter  harmony  of  ten  thousand  nightingales,  that  warble 
through  those  groves,  and  whose  notes  upon  this  occasion  seemed 
inspired  with  a  more  ravishing  melody,  struck  up  at  once  from  all 
the  various  instruments  of  sound  in  full  concert.  The  company 
was  then  dispersed  through  different  walks,  that  all  centered  upon 
the  pavillion,  where  the  great  monarch,  his  queen,  with  the  other 
chief  satraps,  sat  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  the  evening.  When  the 
twilight  had  now  given  place  to  the  darker  shades  of  night,  in 
an  instant  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole 
firmament  of  stars  had  shot  up  among  the  trees  to  renew  at  once 
their  intermingled  lights,  and  rival  the  blaze  of  day.  The  birds 
were  awakened  by  the  deceit,  and  began  again  their  enchanting 
strains  more  sweetly  than  when  the  early  beams  of  Mithras  are 
first  displayed  from  behind  the  curtains  of  the  east.  The  nuptial 
hymn,  composed  by  the  Mage  Thiamas,  was  sung  by  six  comely 
youths,  and  as  many  blooming  virgins  clad  in  white,  and  the  happy 
pair  were  conducted  to  the  genial  bed. 

From  Ecbatana.  L. 
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Oleander  to  Gobryas,  Chief  Scribe  to  Artaxeexes  King  of 

Persia. 

J  received  thy  dispatch  with  due  reverence ;  I  kissed  the  royal 
signet,  and  bowed  my  head  in  token  of  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  sovereign  of  the  East,  transmitted  by  his  faithful 
minister.  Thy  commendations,  illustrious  scribe,  are  of  more  value 
in  my  sight,  than  all  the  treasures  of  Asia;  and  I  look  upon  the  gracious 
acceptance  which  the  mighty  Artaxerxes  vouchsafes  my  services, 
as  a  nobler  reward  than  if  he  bestowed  on  me  the  most  potent 
satraphy  in  the  whole  Persian  empire.  Since  my  last  letters,  the 
war  has  been  carried  on  with  greater  preparation  than  effect;  and  the 
blood  yet  spilt  has  rather  served  to  exasperate  both  parties,  than  to 
cool  the  resentments  of  either. 

The  army  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  and  laid  siege  to  Oenoe; 
but  being  repulsed  in  their  attacks,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  advanced 
further  into  the  country,  till  they  came  into  an  open  town  called 
Acharnae,  not  sixty  furlongs  from  Athens,  where  they  encamped. 
The  Athenians,  irritated  at  the  boldness  of  the  enemy,  and  sensibly 
afflicted  to  see  their  possessions  ruined  and  wasted  in  their  sight, 
earnestly  desired  to  sally  out  of  their  walls,  and  come  to  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  Pericles,  withstanding  both  their  pressing  desires,  and 
the  severe  railleries  of  his  enemies,  who  reproached  him  with  cow- 
ardice and  stupidity,  persevered  in  declining  so  hazardous  a  measure ; 
and,  like  a  skilful  pilate  in  a  storm,  relied  on  his  own  superior  know- 
ledge and  experience,  without  regarding  the  cries  or  menaces  of  the 
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ignorant  passengers.  Indeed  it  is  surprising,  that  a  single  man  should 
not  only  have  authority  enough  to  oppose  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
a  headstrong  and  mutinous  people,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme 
government  is  lodged  ;  but  even  to  hinder  any  assembly  from  being 
called,  lest  in  the  present  heat  some  rash  resolution  might  be  taken, 
however,  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  divert  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  out  a  squadron  of  an  hundred  gallies  with  troops  on 
board,  who  made  descents,  and  ravaged  the  sca-coasts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Laconia  ;  which  obliged  the  allies,  after  having  consumed 
their  provisions,  to  decamp  and  return  home.  The  Athenians,  as 
soon  as  they  were  retired,  set  apart  a  thousand  talents,  and  an  hun- 
dred gallies  for  their  defence  against  an  invasion  by  sea;  and  made  it 
capital  for  any  one  who  should  move  to  have  them  applied  to  any 
other  use.  Thou  wilt  have  a  complete  survey  of  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  when  I  tell  thee  that  it  extends  as  far  as  Thrace,  where  the 
Athenians  are  now  besieging  Potidaea,  which,  at  the  instigations  of 
the  Corinthians  (their  founders)  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  revolted 
from  them,  along  with  Chalcis  and  Bottiaea,  and  were  assisted  by 
Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon.  I  just  now  learned,  that  he  is 
reconciled  to  this  state  by  the  mediation  of  Sitalces,  a  Thracian 
prince;  and  has  engaged  to  join  with  Phormio,  the  Athenian 
general,  against  the  Chalcideans. 

As  no  action  of  importance  has  yet  happened,  I  will  not  tire  thy 
patience  with  tedious  relations  of  every  skirmish  and  trifling  event. 
It  will  be  more  useful  to  let  thee  into  the  reasons  of  Pericles's 
conduct,  which  may  appear  to  deserve  the  name  of  timidity  rather 
>han  of  prudence;  but  he  wisely  considered  the  extreme  hazard  of 
facing  an  enemy  in  the  field,  whose  troops  were  superior  both  in 
number  and  goodness  to  the  Athenian  ;  that  a  defeat  would  abso- 
lutely ruin  their  affairs,  and  that  a  victory  would  not  balance,  in  its 
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advantages,  the  peril  that  attended  it ;  since  Peloponnesus  could  easily 
have  recruited  the  conquered  army ;  whilst  the  lives  of  his  citizens 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  their  attention  drawn  oft*  from  their 
naval  strength  to  the  land  service,  though  their  safety  depends  entirely 
on  cultivating  the  former. 

The  head  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  him  is  Cleojt,  the  son.  of 
-a  curncr,  a  person  of  an  assuming  and  violent  temper  ;  rather  formed 
to  disturb  than  serve  his  country;  and  with  talents  to  make  him  a 
popular  demagogue,  but  not  a  statesman.  Pericles  has  no  great 
reason  to  apprehend  the  weak  attempts  of  a  Cleon,  when  bis  power 
and  influence  over  the  Athenians  has  been  sufficient  to  banish  Cmon 
-and  Thuctdides,  men  of  real  abilities  and  integrity :  the  name  of 
-the  former  can  never  be  forgotten  in  Persia  as  long  as  it  continues 
an  empire.  I  am  grieved  to  hear,  that  Asia,  when  it  has  scarcely 
recovered  the  miserable  effects  of  war,  is  depopulated  by  a  devouring 
pestilence,  whose  ravages  are  equally  fatal,  but  more  extensive,  and 
whose  contagion  is  alike  dangerous  to  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  and 
the  palace  of  the  prince.  O  may  these  punishments  of  the  gods, 
which  never  come  undeserved,  help  us  to  throw  off  our  luxurious 
and  dissolute  manners,  and  to  resume  the  masculine  virtues  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  Persians ;  since  so  extensive  an  inheritance,  as  the 
empire  they  transmitted  to  us,  can  never  be  preserved  but  by  the 
same  arts  that  raised  it !  Excuse  my  freedom,  worthy  minister,  and 
remember  it  is  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give  thee  of  my  fidelity 
Adieu.  v  " .  :  i 

•  i 
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Hippias  the  Merchant  to  Cleander  at  Athens. 

i  f  any  thing,  my  dearest  brother,  could  add  to  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing that  you  were  safely  arrived  at  Athens,  it  was,  that  you  seem 
so  sensible  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  a  nation  from  an  extended 
commerce  :  and  indeed  the  striking  impression  which  the  bare  view 
of  a  crowded  port  affords,  is  ocular  demonstration,  and  an  argument 
of  the  most  convincing  kind.  I  wish  either  your  speculative  or  my 
experimental  knowledge  may  persuade  the  Persian  ministry,  tliat 
nothing  tends  so  much  as  trade  to  the  circulation  of  industry,  wealth, 
and  happiness  through  a  people;  that  it  becomes  a  common  tie  to 
connect  the  distant  parts  of  the  most  extended  empire ;  and  that,  like 
veins  in  the  natural  body,  it  conveys  life,  warmth,  and  health,  over 
the  political.  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to  fall  into  a  train  of 
reflections  of  this  nature  in  a  journey,  partly  of  business,  and  partly 
of  pleasure,  which  I  took  lately  to  Ecbatana;  and  1  will  communicate 
to  you  the  result  of  them.  Three  circumstances,  I  am  persuaded, 
contribute  to  render  the  fine  situation  of  Persia  for  commerce  almost 
useless  :  one  is,  that  in  all  their  great  naval  preparations  against  the 
Greeks,  they  have  constantly  furnished  themselves  with  ships  and 
seamen  from  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Cilicia,  instead  of  encouraging 
their  natural  subjects  to  imitate  the  trading  nations  who  are  tributary 
to  them,  on  whom  the  marine  of  the  empire  at  present  entirely 
depends.  Another  obstacle  to  trade  arises  from  the  late  treaty  with 
Athens,  by  one  article  of  which  it  is  agreed,  "  That  no  Persian  vessel 
"  shall  enter  the  seas,  which  extend  from  the  Pontus  Euxinus  to  the 
««  coasts  of  Pamphilia ;  and  that  no  Persian  troops  shall  come  within 
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"  three  days  march  of  those  seas."  A  third  circumstance,  whieh  is 
the  most  surprising  of  all,  is,  that  they  have  contrived  cataracts  on 
the  Tygris  and  Euphrates,  to  break  the  regular  course  of  the  stream, 
and  to  make  the  navigation  of  those  rivers  difficult  1  mention  thifl 
instance  from  my  own  observation,  a*  it  shews  sot  only  their  utter 
inattention  to  improve  their  natural  advantages,  but,  what  is  much 
worse,  a  stupid  obstinacy  to  oppose  the  means  with  which  bountiful 
nature  has  supplied  them  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  their  manufac- 
tures and  inland  commerce.  They  pretend  that  these  cataracts  pre- 
vent the  enterprises  of  enemies,  who  might  endeavour  to  invade 
them  by  coming  up  these  great  rivers:  but  I  think  this  apprehension 
as  vain  as  the  precaution  is  absurd;  for  a  naval  force  joined  to  the 
numerous  land  army  which  they  keep  up,  would  easily  defeat  any 
such  attempts.  Since  my  abode  at  Ecbatana,.  I  have  frequently 
represented  to  the  ministers  the  advantages  which  must  arise  to  the 
empire  from  destroying  them,  and  I  hope  not  quite  ineffectually.  I 
assure  you,  I  am  much  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  of  falling  inte 
my  old  train  of  thought;  for  I  have  lately  led  the  life  of  a  courtier 
rather  than  a  merchant,  to  which  the  pleasures  of  the  place  have  not 
a  little  invited  roe.  The  recommendations  with  which  the  governor 
of  Sardis  honoured  me,  and  the  friends  you  have  here,  contribute 
more  to  my  good  reception,  than  any  merit  of  my  own.  I  dare 
say  your  curiosity  will  expect  some  account  of  the  city  where  I  am; 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  gratify  it. 

Tou  need  not  to  be  informed  that  Ecbatana  is  the  metropolis  of 
Media,  and  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Median,  as  it  is  now  of  the 
Persian,  monarchs.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  not  far  from 
Mount  Orontes,  in  a  country  called,  for  its  peculiar  pleasantness, 
«•  the  garden  of  Persia." 
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The  city  is  contained  within  ah  enclosure  of  seven  walls,  gra- 
dually rising  one  above  another.  The  palace  and  the  treasury  are 
built  within  the  innermost  circle  of  the  seven,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  embellishment  of  a  gold  colouring.  Ecbatana 
has  the  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by  spacious  plains,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Nysa,  where  the  royal  studs  of  fifty  thousand  horses 
are  kept.  These  plains  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  Mount  Orontes* 
on  the  other  by  a  large  forest,  amidst  whose  lofty  trees  arise  the 
country-seats  of  the  Persian  nobility.  I  should  tire  thee  with  describ- 
ing the  solemnity  of  an  audience  of  the  great  king ;  the  magni- 
ficence with  which  he  entertains  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the 
great  satraps,  and  the  pomp  of  his  attendance,  when  he  appears 
abroad  :  besides,  I  forget  that  you  are  no  stranger  to  the  splendor 
bf  the  Asian  court.  As  soon  as  it  removes  toSusa,  its  winter  resi- 
dence, I  shall  return  to  my  old  scene  of  life  at  Ephesus;  uncorrupted, 
I  hope,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  and  I  am  sure  not  infected  with 
the  least  tincture  of  a  courtier's  insincerity,  when  I  assure  you  of  my 
warmest  affections.  Adieu. 

From  Ecbatana.  P. 

LETTER  X. 

i 

Orsames  /oCleakder. 

J-Jydaspes  the  chamberlain  having  informed  thee  of  my  inten- 
tions to  correspond  with  thee  during  my  travels,  thou  wilt  not 
therefore  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  this  place.  And 
truly,  though  I  am  a  stranger  to  thy  person,  yet  the  reputation  thou 
bearest  here,  not  only  for  an  approved  capacity  in  business  of  the 
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greatest  weight  and  importance,  but  for  a  genius  of  tbe  most  refined 
cast  and  extensive  compass,  may  well  save  me  tbe  trouble  of  any 
apology  for  thus  beginning  an  epistolary  intercourse.  I  have  that 
esteem  for  every  man  of  distinguished  parts  and  an  improved  under- 
standing, that  I  would  find  some  way  of  recommending  myself  to 
such  a  person,  though  he  were  in  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth*. 
The  city  1  am  now  at,  which  rose  upon  tbe  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh,  and  was  designed  as  much  to  eclipse  that  famed  seat  of  the 
old  Assyrian  empire,  as  the  glory  and  power  of  its  founder  did  that 
of  Ninus,  would  have  engaged  me  to  have  come  hither  by  choice, 
had  it  not  lain  so  direct  in  the  tour  of  my  travels,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  court  being  absent,  I  can  more  leisurely  take  a  survey 
of  its  admirable  curiosities.  But  Babylon  need  not  be  particularly 
described  to  thee,  who  hast  been  personally  thyself  in  most  of  the 
noble  metropolis's  of  this  empire,  among  which  the  monarch  of  the 
world  is  pleased  to  divide  his  time.  Never  sure  was  any  city  built 
upon  a  more  regular  and  magnificent  plan  ;  never  was  any  better 
contrived  for  the  healthfulness  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  ;  so  spa- 
cious are  the  streets,  so  large  the  outlets  for  gardens  and  walks  of  plea- 
sure in  the  midst  of  every  square  of  building;  besides  which,  the 
houses  stand  so  far  asunder,  that  one  cannot  in  this  city  complain  of 
living  more  closely,  or  of  breathing  a  less  pure  air,  than  if  one  were 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  so  truly  does  Babylon  reconcile 
the  two  contrarieties  of  a  town  and  a  rural  situation :  and  those  vast 
plains,  which  were  left  unbuilt  by  the  Assyrian  king,  are,  to  speak 
literally,  a  wide  country,  with  champaign,  corn  fields,  and  pasture, 
all  enclosed  within  walls  and  fortresses.  By  the  civility  of  Artaba- 
zus  the  governor,  I  was  shewn  the  vast  extent  of  this  city  in  the  most 
convenient  manner  upon  the  walls;  and  for  the  greater  ease,  we  made 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  I0t>.    Ibid.  c.  J78 
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a  journey  of  two  days  in  going  round  it.  Could  human  strength 
have  resisted  the  decrees  of  destiny,  or  of  that  over-ruling  power, 
which  governs  the  world,  and  had  ordained  for  Ctrcs  the  establish- 
ment of  a  glorious  empire,  it  might  have  been  thought,  that  this  place 
of  all  others  was  impregnable,  defended  with  gates  of  brass,  and  en- 
compassed with  these  stupendous  walls.  But  that  which  the  Assyrian 
thought  would  complete  the  glory  of  his  mighty  works,  exposed 
the  city  to  be  taken ;  and  those  impassable  morasses,  which  have 
overflooded  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  spread  over  an  immeasurable 
tract  of  land,  since  the  mounds  of  Pallacopas  were  blown  up,  upon 
Cyrus's  turning  the  river  into  it,  arc  a  lasting  monument  of  vain 
cxpence,  designed  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  It  is  reported  that  after 
Nabuchodonosor  had  finished  these  magnificent  works*,  he  fore- 
saw, to  mortify  his  pride,  and  foretold  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  that 
Babylon  would  be  taken.  The  famous  prophecy  he  uttered  upon 
the  occasion  was  written  by  the  priests  of  Bel  us,  and  found  long 
since  in  the  archives  of  their  templef .  That  famous  structure  was 
much  damaged  by  Xerxes,  and  stript  of  the  rich  statues  of  the 
Assyrian  gods,  and  the  sacred  utensils;  but  the  walls  and  towers  are 
left  standing,  though  not  yet  repaired  as  was  intended.  My  curi- 
osity led  me  up  one  fine  afternoon  to  the  top  of  it ;  and  it  was  with 
infinite  surprize  and  pleasure  I  surveyed,  in  the  ascent,  the  scene 
that  presented  itself  below.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appeared 
the  most  regular  diversity  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  Here  a  vast 
expanse  of  palaces  and  stately  buildings  seemed  to  cover  the  whole 
plain  beneath,  and  to  terminate  the  wide  horizon,  except  where  the 

*  Abydenut  ap.  Eumb.  Prarp.  1.  9.  c.  41.  * 

t  Arrian.  Jib.  vii.  dicit  hoc  tcmplum  a  Xcrxe  snbvcraum  fuisse,  sed  Hcrodoius  XeiVi  diu 
»uper*te»,  cum  in  lempE  hujiw  mentionem  incid'n,  habet  hmc  verba,  a.*t  b;>.v  ;.r%»  »«Xm'»vA«,  «*. 
it      t5t«'W;».    Clio,  c .181. 
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distant  waters  of  the  great  morass  were  just  discernible  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  Below  me  lay  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  palace,  which  takes  up  four  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  facing  it,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  that  superb  new  one, 
which  exceeds  all  description,  and  stands  upon  twice  the  compass  of 
ground  with  the  former.  There  rose  the  gardens  of  Amytis,  which 
seem  to  hang  pendulous  in  ahr;  nor  does  the  strength  of  those 
arches  (such  is  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  the  work)  appear  as  any 
support  to  the  terraces  and  forests  of  the  largest  trees  that  arc  mounted 
above  then).  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  utmost  summit,  the 
cheerful  glow  of  the  setting  sun  began  to  grow  fainter  in  the  western 
clouds  ;  but  as  the  glorious  prospect  vanished  underneath,  from  the 
distance  and  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  another  more  beautiful  broke 
out  above  in  (hose  myriads  of  twinkling  lights,  which  diversify  the 
heavens,  in  the  absence  of  the  radiant  Mithras.  We  were  then 
got  up  to  the  observatory,  and  found  the  sages  in  astronomy  begin- 
ning their  curious  contemplations.  They  very  courteously  marked 
out  to  me  a  scheme  of  the  heavens  in  the  heavens  themselves.  Tis 
theirs  to  number  the  stars,  and  know  them  distinctly  by  their  names  ; 
to  observe  when  they  rise  and  set,  and  to  reduce  their  greatest  wan- 
derings to  fixed  and  certain  rules.  Thus  raised  as  it  were  betwixt 
earth  and  heaven,  above  the  noise  and  tumult  of  human  affairs,  I 
fancied  myseTr^in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  celestial  bodies,  con- 
versing with  them,  as  they  moved  through  the  serene  aether  in  their 
silent  courses.  How  noble  and  stupendous  beyond  all  the  master- 
pieces of  art  did  nature  then  appear  !  how  immense  and  astonishing ! 
how  boundless  and  infinite!  The  thoughts  that  then  swelled  in  my 
breast  are  too  big  for  utterance;  I  was  dumb  with  rapture  and 
amazement ;  I  fell  on  my  face  and  adored  the  everlasting  Oro- 
masdes.    When  compared  with  these  his  works,  how  mean  are 
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the  most  splendid  glories  of  the  Persian  empire  !  how  little  and  con- 
temptible !  they  flatten — they  diminish — they  shrink  into  nothing ! 

From  Babylon.  I,. 
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Cleander  to  Otanes,  Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Palaces,  &c. 

j^s  soon  as  I  am  at  leisure  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  any  other  con- 
cerns than  those  of  the  great  king,  thine  (as  this  may  serve  to 
convince  thee)  are  the  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  have,  as  thou 
gavest  me  in  charge,  applied  myself  of  late  to  the  surveying  of  this 
renowned  city,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper,  which  is  the  more  ancient,  and  was  formerly  the  whole 
of  it,  is,  in  its  present  grandeur,  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
public  buildings,  such  as  the  citadel,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
the  courts  of  judicature :  the  lower,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort  called 
Munychia,  is  laid  out  in  an  infinite  number  of  streets,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  two  havens,  the  Pirseus  and  Phalereus,  by  two  walls 
of  most  amazing  strength,  and  more  than  forty  stadiums  long  ;  these 
and  the  citadel  were  built  partly  by  Cimox,  and  partly  by  Themis- 
tocles.  Some  here  scruple  not  to  say,  that  the  circumference  of 
the  whole  is  more  than  a  day's  journey,  and  even  those  who  are 
most  moderate  affirm  it  to  be  above  five  parasangs ;  and  doubtless, 
if  one  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  Athenians  from  the  state  and  magnificence  of  this  metropolis,  it 
would  surpass  all  that  has  been  reported  of  them.  For  to  a,  Persian 
it  would  seem  incredible,  that  the  capital  of  a  people,  whose  domi- 
nions exceed  not  in  extent  those  of  many  an  inferior  satrap  in  the 
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shining  court,  should  equal  in  dimensions  and  grandeur  the  most 
sumptuous  of  those  where  the  lord  of  Asia  deigns  to  reside.  For 
the  ornamental  parts,  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  care  and  genius  of 
Pericles  ;  who,  with  a  soul  grasping  at  and  capable  of  executing 
all  things,  thought  it  not  enough  to  aggrandize  the  state,  except  he 
should  at  the  same  time  adorn  it  equally ;  not  content  to  make  it  the 
most  powerful,  he  resolved  also  to  make  it  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
Greece.  By  the  encouragement  and  large  rewards  which  he  offered, 
he  drew  together  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  each  kind  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  :  their  numbers  soon  inspired  them  with  an  emulation 
of  excelling  each  other ;  and  where  all  were  excellent,  it  was  to  lose 
reputation  to  produce  any  thing  that  was  not  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Hence  it  is,  potent  lord,  that  it  exceeds  all  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press, or  imagination  to  conceive,  the  beauties  that  are  displayed  in 
some  of  their  principal  buildings.  Those  dedicated  to  the  gods  espe- 
cially might  seem  not  unworthy  of  immortal  natures ;  there  is  a  gran- 
deur, as  well  as  a  simplicity,  which  ravishes  one  at  the  first  sight; 
they  are  all  of  them  finished  upon  the  most  exquisite  models ;  not 
blazing  indeed  with  gold  or  precious  stones,  but  polished  with  a  care 
and  delicacy,  that  would  give  value  to  the  meanest  materials,  and 
that  surpasses  the  brightest  glow  and  the  most  diversified  irradiations 
of  colour.  That  temple  in  particular,  which  is  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  guardian  and  protectress 
of  Athens,  as  it  is  the  largest,  so  it  is  the  most  complete ;  its 
length  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about  sixty- 
five  :  the  outside  adorned  with  a  beautiful  colonnade,  which  serves 
to  support  the  bold  projections  of  a  most  curious  entablature.  On 
entering  and  surveying  the  inside,  I  found  myself  delighted  and  sur- 
prised without  knowing  the  particular  cause ;  till,  on  further  con- 
sideration, I  perceived  that  this  was  owing  to  the  exact  symmetry 
and  happy  adjustments  of  each  part.    I  was  convinced,  that  the 
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proportions  observed  in  this  were  the  truest  and  most  natural  that 
can  be ;  and  will,  if  I  foresee  aright,  be  a  pattern  for  imitation 
to  all  succeeding  times.    There  is,  there  must  be,  something  fixed 
and  rational  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  objects  that  delight  the  mind. 
Why  else  do  the  stupendous  works  of  Babylon,  and  the  so  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana,  which  my  native  Ephesus  boasts,  though  they 
amaze  and  awe,  yet  fail  of  pleasing  us  ?  And  whence  is  it  that, 
though  none  but  the  most  consummate  artist  is  capable  of  designing 
what  is  truly  great  and  majestic,  yet  all  admire  and  approve  what  is 
so,  when  finished  ?    Happy  Pericles,  whose  name  shall  live,  not 
in  these  august  buildings  only,  but  in  all  which  deserve  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind  to  the  latest  posterity !    It  was  from  a  sense  of 
this,  that  he  silenced  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  complaints  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  relation  to  the  great  charge 
of  these  edifices.    He  offered  to  pay  the  expence  of  all  that  was 
done,  on  condition  that  he  might  have  the  reputation  of  designing 
and  raising  so  many  illustrious  monuments.    Besides  this,  the  most 
remarkable  temples  are  those  dedicated  to  Neptune,  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  Theseus  ;  nor  can  it  fail  to  give  every  Persian 
the  same  pleasure  it  did  me,  when  he  shall  know,  that  another  of 
their  most  stately  buildings,  the  Odeum,  or  music  theatre,  is  built 
after  the  model  of  that  pavilion  which  shades  the  sacred  head  of  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  the  universe.     It  would  be  endless  to 
recount  the  other  buildings,  which  rise  on  all  sides  around  me ;  nor 
will  I  attempt  at  present  to  describe  the  fine  paintings,  or  enumerate 
the  beautiful  statues,  which  people,  as  it  were,  every  corner  of  the 
city.    These  are  all  done  under  the  direction,  and  most  of  them  by 
the  hand  of  Phidias,  an  artist  so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  worthy  the 
encouragement  of  our  great  monarch,  and  who,  when  supported  by 
his  munificence,  might  exceed  all  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
that  way  ;  and  yet  this  so  excellent  a  master  has  lately,  out  of  spite 
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to  Pericles  his  patron,  been  cast  into  prison,  and  is  suffered  to 
languish  there  in  daily  expectation  of  death;  Such  is  the  reward  of 
all  his  labours  from  an  ungrateful  city!  Thou  art  happy,  Otanes, 
in  serving  a  master  who  will  not  value  thee  less  because  thou  de- 
servest  to'  be  valued  more.  Let  it  be  thy  ambition  to  render  those 
splendid  apartments,  committed  to  thy  care,  worthy  of  their  royal 
guest ;  and  if  the  Athenians  scruple  not  to  imitate  the  Asiatic  barba- 
rians (as  they  insolently  call  us)  in  one  of  their  buildings,  nor  do 
thou  disdain  to  transcribe  other  excellencies  from  them.  Blush  not 
to  copy  after  masters,  whose  natural  bent  and  genius  lie  towards 
these  arts  ;  who,  despising  all  useless  ostentation,  and  laughing  at  the 
cumbrous  unformed  buildings  of  the  East,  have  first  shewed  the 
world,  "  that  convenience  is  not  incompatible  with  state,  nor  true 
"  magnificence  destitute  of  real  use."    Adieu  ! 

From  Athens.  R. 
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Clean  der  to  Meoabyzus,  one  of  the  seven  Counsellors  of  state  to 

the  King  of  Persia 

jr  was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  wise  instructions  which  thou 
gavest  me,  before  my  voyage  to  this  city,  that  I  should  write  you 
a  particular  account  of  every  remarkable  custom,  as  well  as  extraor- 
dinary incident  that  occurred  during  my  abode  here.  I  know  how 
much  thou  grievest  in  secret  for  the  degeneracy  of  Persia  ;  and  thy 
design  in  requiring  this  intelligence,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  country,  by  remarks  on  the  manners  of  others,  is 
agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  ministry,  and  the  greatness  of  thy 
soul.    A  design  truly  glorious,  and' praise- worthy !  in  comparison 
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whereof,  the  history  of  the  vast  armies  and  ravages  of  Xerxes  may 
be  considered  as  the  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  which  will  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Megabyzus  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  Athenians  have  a  law  amongst  them,  which  enjoins  that  all 
those  who  die  fighting  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  shall  at  the  end 
of  every  campaign  be  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  their  children 
maintained  by  the  state  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Hie 
first  year  of  the  war  is  now  over,  and  the  winter  season  is  advanced 
upon  us.  Accordingly,  the  ceremonies  thus  instituted  were  per- 
formed a  few  days  since;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  every  part  of 
them.  To  tell  thee  my  opinion  freely,  I  never  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  court  of  Susa,  as  with  the  honest 
plainness  of  these  republican  solemnities.  The  whole  was  conducted 
after  this  manner. 

About  three  days  before  the  funeral,  the  bones  of  the  slain  were 
placed  in  a  tent  raised  on  purpose,  so  that  every  person  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  frequent  them,  and  pay  them  the  last  tribute  of  a  tear. 
All  sorts  of  odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers  were  strewed  around  the 
tent;  and  each  man  brought  some  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  con- 
secrate them  to  the  manes  of  his  favourite  friend.  On  the  fourth 
day  a  coffin  of  cypress  was  sent  from  every  tribe,  to  carry  off  the 
bones  of  their  own  members.  After  which  went  an  empty  covered 
hearse,  in  memory  of  those  who  could  not  be  found.  The  procession 
was  carried  on  with  a  peculiar  decency  of  sorrow,  while  great  num- 
bers of  inhabitants,  both  strangers  and  citizens,  assisted  in  the  train 
of  mourners.  The  parents  of  the  deceased  attended  at  the  sepulchre 
to  weep.  No  eye  could  refrain  from  tears ;  and  the  melancholy 
distress  which  appeared  in  the  faces  of  all  alike,  seemed  buta  true  copy 
of  the  sentiments  of  all.   The  bones  were  accompanied  in  this  man- 
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ncr  to  the  public  place  of  burial,  (which  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  spot 
without  the  city,  called  Ceramicus,)  and  committed  to  the  ground. 
The  monument  erected  to  the  valour  of  these  citizens  was  adorned 
with  pillars,  trophies,  and  inscriptions,  such  as  are  usual  about  the 
tombs  of  the  most  honourable  persons.  The  ceremony  was  concluded 
with  one  speech  in  praise  of  them  all,  and  Pericles  was  the  orator 
to  whom  that  task  was  assigned.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man,  who 
has  not  heard  him,  to  conceive  the  strength  and  solidity  of  his  thoughts, 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  action,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
his  diction.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  enchanted  with  the  power 
of  his  eloquence.  His  countrymen  say  of  him  very  justly,  that  he 
harangues  in  an  imperial  strain.  Hence  they  have  given  him  the 
sirname  of  Olympus,  intimating,  probably,  that,  like  their  god 
Jupiter,  he  thunders  when  he  speaks.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the 
melody  of  his  voice,  the  air  of  his  countenance,  the  very  manner  of 
his  dress,  has  something  of  an  engaging  and  commanding  gravity, 
which  at  once  charms  and  astonishes  his  audience. 

The  main  scope  of  his  speech,  was  to  animate  the  living  with 
resolution,  by  commending  the  courage  of  the  dead  ;  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  into  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  celebrating 
that  principle  of  action,  which  incites  the  valiant  to  battle.  He  told 
them,  that  such  men,  though  they  foiled  in  their  attempt,  were  not 
wanting  in  glory  to  themselves  or  their  country  ;  that  they  would 
for  ever  receive,  instead  of  their  lives,  an  immortal  monument  of 
praise  (not  so  much  that  wherein  their  bodies  are  now  laid,  as  a 
more  illustrious  one  in  the  memory  of  future  ages).  For  to  men  of 
fame,  all  the  earth  is  a  sepulchre,  and  respect  shall  be  paid  to  their 
virtue,  not  only  by  inscriptions  and  trophies  at  home ;  but  by  un- 
written records  of  the  heart  in  all  nations  of  the  world,  which,  more 
than  any  kind  of  perishable  monument,  will  remain  to  eternity.  In 
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imitation,  therefore,  of  these  men,  continued  he,  and  placing  happi- 
ness in  liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be  forward  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  war.  He  set  before  them  the  reputation  of  dying  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  for  a  commonwealth  so  renowned  and 
so  noble  as  that  of  Athens.  In  displaying  the  extent  and  greatness 
of  its  dominion,  he  took  occasion  to  flatter  the  people,  in  ascribing 
it  chiefly  to  the  prudence  of  their  conduct,  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
cipline, and  the  bravery  of  their  arms.  He  extolled  the  freedom 
and  independency  of  their  constitution ;  that  they  were  all  governed 
by  the  law,  whose  protection  was  equally  extended  to  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  to  the  weak  as  well  as  powerful ;  that  the  merit  and  industry 
of  every  citizen  made  his  way  to  preferment,  without  any  personal 
distinction  whatsoever;  in  short,  that  where  the  rewards  of  virtue 
are  the  greatest,  there  live  the  greatest  men.  He  closed  his  speech 
with  a  particular  address  to  the  different  ages  and  sexes  of  those  who 
heard  him,  and  dismissed  the  multitude. 

As  soon  as  Pehicles  had  descended  from  the  rostra,  the  people 
fallowed  him  to  his  house  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
sense  of  every  man's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  relations  was  changed 
into  the  highest  encomiums  on  their  happiness  and  fame.  The  merits 
of  the  deceased  were  drawn  in  the  most  lively  colours  by  the  partial 
imaginations  of  friends.  Even  those  who  had  been  their  competitors 
in  the  posts  of  glory,  and  had  envied  their  reputation  while  living, 
now  honour  them  with  affection  when  dead.  Each  man  seems 
studious  of  serving  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  he  loved  ; 
and  the  state  of  Athens,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  kind  parent,  is 
expressing  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the  offspring  of  her  brave 
defenders,  which  she  cannot  express  to  themselves ;  a  custom  so  just 
and  laudable,  so  consistent  with  the  wisest  maxims  of  good  policy, 
Ih&t  it  must  be  left  to  your  judgment  tp  determine,  if  the  consti- 
tution 
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tution  of  Persia  is  not  in  some  degree  defective  for  the  want  of  it. 
Pardon  the  vehemence  of  the  expression  ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  nothing  can  tend,  in  a  stronger  manner,  to  animate  the 
soft  and  degenerate  troops  of  Asia  to  emulate  the  valour  of  their 
generous  ancestors,  than  rewards  and  encouragements  of  the  same 
nature,  proposed  to  military  virtue.  Herein  then  let  us  imitate  the 
republic  of  Athens,  and  be  in  no  wise  ashamed  to  learn  useful 
improvements  from  the  warmest  of  our  foes.  I  would  ask  only  one 
question ;  can  any  man,  who  shall  chance  to  fall  a  victim  to  his 
enemies  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  considers,  in  his  last  and  departing 
moments;  that  bis  obsequies  shall  be  honourably  performed  at  the 
charge  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  his  friends  shall  pay  respect  to  his 
memory  by  their  praise,  that  his  children  shall  be  educated  by  {he 
care  and  prudence  of  the  public ;  can  such  a  man  hesitate  one 
moment,  whether  he  hath  done  rightly  in  forfeiting  his  life,  however 
precious,  to  the  fame  of  his  own  character,  to  the  serv  ice  of  his  own 
children,  to  the  general  and  lasting  benefit  of  bis  country  ? 

This  is  a  custom,  O  thou  sage  Megabyzus,  which,  if  ever  it  be 
practised  among  us,  will  establish  the  throne  of  our  mighty  master, 
not  on  the  frail  and  unstable  foundations  of  pomp  and  luxury,  of 
force  and  power,  of  dissimulation  and  craft ;  but  on  the  popularity  of 
the  prince,  and  the  industry  and  afFection  of  his  subjects ;  foundations 
of  the  regal  authority  so  great  and  so  noble,  that  the  king,  who  would 
add  weight  to  his  sceptre,  must  reign  by  them,  or  govern  against  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  against  the  very  rule,  the  very  end  of  his 
government.  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  .  .  C. 
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Cleander  to  Gobryas,    Chief  Scribe  to  Artaxerxes  King  of 

Persia. 

j  forgot  not,  sage  minister,  the  directions  thou  gavest  me,  to  send 
accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  the  different  governments  in 
Greece ;  and  now  the  season  of  action  is  over,  I  find  more  leisure  to 
prosecute  such  useful  enquiries.  I  intend  in  this  letter  to  lay  before 
thee  a  description  of  the  constitution  of  Athens,  reducing  it  to  a  com- 
pass consistent,  I  hope,  with  accuracy,  as  well  as  entertainment. 

Solon,  their  great  legislator,  formed  their  government  chiefly  or* 
a  popular  plan  :  though  from  several  institutions  of  his  it  appears, 
that  he  designed  to  moderate  the  inconstancy  and  violence  of  a 
democracy,  by  introducing  a  proper  mixture  of  the  aristocratical  form. 
The  first  appointed,  that  none  but  those  who  had  a  certain  revenue 
should  be  candidates  for  the  great  magistracies  of  the  state.  The 
people,  indeed,  since  the  Persian  invasion,  have  had  influence 
enough  to  increase  their  power,  by  getting  rid  of  this  incumbrance 
upon  the  ambition  of  the  poorer  sort.  The  second  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  senate,  chosen  annually  out  of  each  of  the  tribes.  Solon, 
as  a  third  restraint  upon  the  people,  a  third  anchor  to  prevent  the 
republic's  being  carried  away  by  the  intrigues  of  factious  rulers, 
or  the  irresolution  of  weak  ones,  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, their  great  court  of  judicature.  He  likewise  very  much  dimi- 
nished the  power  of  the  nine  Archons,  who  have  each  separate 
jurisdictions ;  as  the  first,  for  instance,  gives  a  name  to  the  year, 
determines  in  causes  concerning  wills  and  legacies,  and  inspects  the 
theatrical  diversions. 

After 
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After  this  general  sketch  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  grand  resorts  and  springs,  on 
which  the  movements  of  their  political  system  depend.  The  senate 
of  five  hundred  is  composed  of  fifty  out  of  every  one  of  the  ten 
tribes.  No  one  can  be  admitted  into  it,  without  being  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  undergoing  a  strict  enquiry  into  bis  character.  Be- 
fore he  takes  his  seat  he  binds  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  adhere  to 
the  laws,  and  give  advice  to  the  people  of  Athens,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities.  Every  tribe  presides  in  the  senate  in  its  turn 
(which  is  regulated  by  lot)  for  thirty-five  days.  Each  company  of 
presidents  are  called  Prytanes  ;  and  out  of  them  the  Proedroi,  or  set 
of  presidents  for  the  week,  arc  appointed.  The  president  ot  the 
day,  called  the  Epistata,  is  one  of  the  Proedroi,  and  has  in  his  custody 
the  great  seal,  and  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treasure,  and  presides 
likewise  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  When  the  senate  has  made 
a  decree,  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  people,  it  passes  into  a  law ;  if  other* 
wise,  it  continues  in  force  only  for  a  year.  The  matters  which  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  are  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
which  are  brought  before  the  people ;  and  therefore  may  be  referred 
to  that  head.  At  the  expiration  of  the  annual  offices  of  the  senators, 
if  any  ships  of  war  have  been  built  during  their  regency,  the  people 
decree  them  the  honour  of  the  crown ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  their 
great  attention  to  increase  their  naval  force ;  as  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth  depend  upon  it! 
The  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  are  held  four  times  in  thirty- 
five  days,  particular  affairs  being  allotted  to  each  time,  extraordinary 
ones  are  summoned  by  the  magistrates ;  and  a  paper  is  fixed  up  in 
the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  a  short  account  of  the  business  to 
be  debated. 

The 
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The  place  where  the  assembly  is  Held,  which  is  either  the  market- 
place, or  a  great  square  near  the  citadel,  is  first  purified  by  a  solemn 
rite  of  lustration.  When  that  is  ended,  the  public  crier  makes  a 
prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  their  counsels  ;  and  pronounces  an  exe- 
cration against  those  who  endeavour,  or  advise  any  thing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  commonwealth.  Then,  by  order  of  the  president,  he 
states  the  question  ;  or  repeats  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  is  to 
be  confirmed  or  rejected.  The  oldest  orators  begin  the  debate,  and 
are  followed  by  the  younger  ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no 
person  under  thirty  has  a  right  to  be  heard ;  nor  is  any  one  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  notorious  crime  permitted  to  have  a  share  in 
their  councils.  Without  the  first  of  these  precautions,  they  think 
the  state  might  be  exposed  to  danger  by  an  immature  advice ;  with- 
out the  latter,  by  a  desperate  or  unlawful  one.  When  the  debates 
are  over  the  people  give  their  votes,  which  is  usually  done  by  holding 
up  their  hands  :  then  the  opinion  is  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  they 
confirm  it  by  a  second  division.  After  the  president  has  examined 
the  numbers  on  both  sides,  he  pronounces  on  which  the  majority  lies, 
and  dismisses  the  assembly.  It  is  in  these  assemblies  of  the  people 
that  all  affairs  relating  to  war  and  peace,  religion  or  domestic  policy, 
are  discussed.  Appeals  lie  to  them  from  all  tribunals,  even  from  that 
of  the  Areopagus;  of  which  venerable  judicature  I  shall  next  give 
thee  a  short  account.  Their  institution  is  by  some  attributed  to 
Solon,  but  generally  to  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  the  city.  It  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  Archons  who  have  discharged  their  offices 
with  honour;  and  its  number  therefore  is  not  always  the  same.  They 
hold  their  sittings  on  MarsVhill,  in  the  open  air ;  and  when  they 
determine  causes  it  is  in  the  night.  The  members  of  this  body  have 
been  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
the  impartiality  of  their  decisions,  and  their  knowledge  in  the  laws 

of 
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of  their  country.  Their  authority  is  of  a  large  extent ;  they  inspect 
over  the  observation  of  the  laws,  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  education  of  the  youth.  They  have  also  cognizance  of  cases  of 
murder,  and  all  sorts  of  impieties ;  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ceremonies  falls  within  their  jurisdiction.  Pericles,  indeed,  with  a 
view  of  making  his  court  to  the  people,  by  throwing  more  power 
into  their  hands,  and  weakening  that  of  the  nobles,  has  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Areopagus :  but  sober  men  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
worst  steps  in  his  administration ;  and  it  affords  his  enemies  a  fair 
topic  for  invidious  remarks.  I  hope  the  view  I  have  here  given  thee, 
noble  scribe,  of  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  of  their 
manner  of  carrying  on  public  business,  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
thee,  or  afford  unprofitable  reflections  to  the  council  of  Persia  ;  thy 
favourable  acceptance  of  this  essay  will  encourage  me  to  transmit: 
more  papers  of  the  same  kind.  I  leave  it  to  thy  experienced  sagacity 
to  compare  the  republican  government  of  Athens  with  the  monar- 
chical one  of  thy  native  country ;  to  discover  the  excellencies  of 
each ;  to  trace  out  their  respective  imperfections ;  and  to  determine, 
whether  a  constitution,  blended  of  both,  might  not  compose  the  most 
perfect  form  that  human  invention  can  ever  expect  to  attain.  But  I 
know  how  difficult  it  would  prove  to  hit  that  just  medium  ;  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  faction  from  mixing  with  that  of 
reformation.  Pardon  my  presumption,  and  suffer  me  to  wish  a  longf 
continuance  to  thy  ministry ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  wishing  ar> 
increase  of  honour  and  prosperity  to  Persia.  Adieu 

From  Athens.  P. 
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GOBRTAS  tO  ClEANDEB. 

rpHotr  conrinuest,  Clbander,  to  give  frequent  proofs  of  thy  zeal 
and  abilities  in  the  dispatches  which  thou  writest  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Persian  court.  Our  royal  master  is  happy  in  possessing 
so  good  a  servant,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  wisdom  of  our 
counsels  must  assist  us  to  regain  what  we  have  lost  by  the  misfortunes 
of  our  arms.  Thy  last  letters  to  Megabyzus  and  myself  were 
particularly  acceptable.  They  shew  that,  not  contented  with  being 
a  bare  annalist  of  the  public  transactions,  thou  enterest  into  the  very 
genius  and  dispositions  of  the  people  amongst  whom  thou  residest ; 
and  that  as  thou  conversest  with  persons  the  most  intelligent  in  the 
government  and  manners  of  Athens,  so  thou  art  no  less  careful  to 
enrich  thy  country  with  the  fruits  of  thy  knowledge.  I  will  only 
suggest  this  caution  to  thee,  not  to  suffer  the  partial  representations 
which  the  Greeks  make  of  their  own  policy  and  religion,  to  inspire 
thee  with  a  dislike  to  those  of  Persia  ;  nor  let  the  many  instances, 
which  thou  must  observe,  of  a  licentious  liberty  towards  magistrates 
and  rulers,  pervert  thy  affections  from  the  sovereign  of  the  East; 
neither  imagine  that  customs  which  suit  the  level  conditions  of  the 
members  of  a  republic,  would  equally  become  the  gravity  and  strict 
discipline  of  a  monarchy.  Whatever  informations  thou  canst  acquire 
relating  to  the  trade,  revenues,  or  marine  of  Athens,  her  religious 
ceremonies  or  civil  institutions,  will  not  fail  to  recommend  thy  dili- 
gence to  a  prince,  whose  goodness  never  forgets  the  meanest  labours 
of  his  servants,  and  whose  generosity  takes  every  opportunity  of 
rewarding  them.    As  an  earnest  of  what  thou  mayest  expect,  he  sends 

thee, 
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thee,  by  this  courier,  a  ring  sparkling  with  a  precious  stone  taken  put 
of  the  royal  treasury,  two  Median  horses  with  rich  caparisons,  and  a 
purse  of  five  hundred  golden  darics.    Receive  this  regal  munificence 
with  gratitude,  and  prove  by  thy  services,  that  thou  art  not  unworthy 
so  great  a  mark  of  confidence  and  favour.    It  remains  for  me  to  in- 
form thee,  that  several  councils  were  lately  held  on  Grecian  affairs  ; 
in  which  it  was  debated,  whether  the  great  king  should  imraediatelv 
offer  his  mediation  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Athenians  and  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  ;  or  whether  he  should  suffer  the  war  to  con- 
tinue, till  both  sides  were  further  weakened,  and  the  losing  party 
reduced  to  make  application  to  us.    The  latter  measure  has,  I  think, 
with  good  reason,  been  chosen.    It  was  considered,  that  it  seems 
more  for  the  honour  of  Persia  not  to  enter  into  these  affairs  uninvited, 
and  perhaps  expose  her  mediation  to  contempt.    Besides,  there  is 
some  danger,  that  if  we  discover  our  intentions  too  early,  the  natural 
jealousies  of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  us,  may  be  awakened ;  a  sense 
of  their  mutual  interests  may  prevail  over  the  spirit  of  dissension  and 
tumult,  which  now  reigns  among  them ;  and  so  the  game  be  played 
out  of  our  hands,  through  our  own  want  of  dexterity  in  managing  it. 
Whereas,  by  delaying  to  open  the  part  which  Persia  designs  to  take 
in  these  differences,  the  alarm  which  Sparta  has  conceived  at  the 
rising  greatness  of  Athens  is  so  great,  that  the  war  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue and  grow  hotter  every  year.    The  conquering  party  will 
increase  in  their  pretensions ;  the  vanquished,  exasperated  by  their 
losses,  unwilling  to  yield  to  those  who  were  formerly  their  equals, 
and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  can  have  no  where  recourse  for 
assistance  but  to  us ;  and  thus  the  balance  must  naturally  be  placed  in 
our  hands,  and  the  Grecian  states,  diverted  from  making  conquests 
over  us,  will  voluntarily  sue  for  protection  against  their  powerful 
neighbours,  to  a  country  which  they  formerly  despised  and  hated. 
But  I  forbear  insisting  upon  the  advantages  arising  to  Persia  from  this 
vol.  i.  o  conduct ; 
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conduct ;  it  is  every  way  so  agreeable  to  her  true  interests,  that  it 
would  be  doubting  thy  judgment  to  enforce  it  by  farther  argu- 
ments. 

Advice  from  Lacedaemon  assures  us,  that  the  leading  men  among 
the  allies  are  determined  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  send  a  formal 
embassy  to  the  great  king,  requesting  that  he  would  enter  into  the 
league,  and  furnish  them  with  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Fait  not 
to  advertise,  whether  the  Athenians  have  notice  of  this;  and  whether 
they  have  any  intention  to  follow  an  example  so  glorious  for  Persia. 

4 

Before  I  conclude  this  dispatch,  I  am  to  acquaint  thee,  by  the 
king's  express  order,  that  he  is  sensible,  in  case  the  plague  breaks  out 
at  Athens,  (as  it  is  reported,)  of  the  dangers  to  which  thou  must  be 
exposed  in  a  city  not  able  to  contain  its  numerous  inhabitants,  whose 
present  inconveniencies  so  terrible  a  distress  will  necessarily  increase ; 
and  therefore  he  thinks  it  proper  for  thee  to  remove  to  a  place  which 
may  be  free  from  that  calamity,  and  at  the  same  time  not  far  from 
Athens.  Thus  neither  will  thy  own  safety  be  exposed,  nor  at  the 
same  time  the  king's  service  receive  any  detriment. 

When  thou  readest  this  instance  of  royal  tenderness  for  an  useful 
minister,  and  receivest  the  marks  of  princely  bounty  which  accom- 
pany it,  thou  hast  reason  to  thank  the  mighty  Oromasdes,  that 
4hou  art  born  a  subject  of  Persia,  and  livest  under  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes. 

From  Susa.  P. 
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Htdaspks  to  Oleander. 

jltearino  of  the  messenger  that  was  to  set  out  to  you  from 
Gobryas,  I  would  not  omit  the  opportunity  it  offers  me  of 
expressing  the  concern  I  am  under  for  your  safety ;  the  latest  reports 
from  Greece  haying  informed  us,  that  they  begin  to  be  under  dismal 
apprehensions  of  the  plague  at  Athens.  It  is  said,  that  the  cattle,* 
as  they  graze  in  the  meads  adjacent  to  that  city,  are  seized  with  the 
noxious  vapours  ascending  from  the  earth,  and  fall  instantaneously 
dead ;  the  sure  and  common  presage  that  the  same  calamity  will  soon 
extend  itself  to  the  human  species.  I  could  wish,  therefore,  you  were 
removed  farther  from  the  contagion.  May  at  least  those  propitious 
beings,  who,  under  the  great  Obomasdes,  are  the  guardians  of 
our  state,  preserve  the  faithful  minister  of  the  great  king,  even 
amidst  the  regions  of  death.  I  wish  you  were  safe  at  Susa,  could 
the  interests  of  Artaxerxes  be  served  so  well  by  any  other  person 
less  valuable  to  all  his  friends.  Whilst  we  enjoy  the  clemencies  of  a 
mild  and  wholesome  air,  thou  in  a  rough  and  unpleasant  country, 
exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  sky,  art  not  only  placed  amidst 
tumults,  depopulations,  and  the  alarms  of  war,  but  art  exposed  to 
evils  which  no  human  forecast  can  ward  against ;  all  which  thou 
bearcat  most  willingly  for  the  service  of  Persia.  Excellent  Ole- 
ander !  what  reward  will  not  thy  merit  call  for  ?  May  some  happy 
day  restore  thee  to  thy  friends  and  country,  where  Meqabyzus,  who 
knows  thy  worth,  will  raise  thee  to  distinguished  honours,  and  place 
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thee  in  some  tranquil  station  under  the  smiles  of  our  mighty  sove- 
reign. That  great  minister  knows  so  well  to  allay  the  boisterous 
swellings  and  animosities  of  contending  interests,  that  peace  and 
unanimity  seem  now  entirely  to  prevail  over  faction  and  discord ; 
and  may  they  long  continue  undisturbed  by  the  seditious  efforts  of 
envy  and  ambition,  in  the  Persian  court !  A  sense  too  of  duty  to 
the  supreme  being  seems  more  fervent  upon  our  minds  than  usual ; 
though  were  we  ever  so  forgetful  of  it  at  other  times,  our  late  deliver- 
ances would  strongly  have  demanded  it  from  us  at  this.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  unentertainirig  to  mention  to  thee,  with  what  religious  care 
a  solemn  festival  was  celebrated  thereupon  at  Susa.  Forty  days  were 
set  apart  for  feasts  and  sacrifices ;  during  that  time  the  court  put  on  an 
extraordinary  air  of  splendour  and  cheerfulness  ;  but  there  were  noner 
of  those  looser  revels,  which  commonly  attend  an  excess  of  rejoicing. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  Magi,  from  all  the  colleges  in  Persia; 
were  summoned  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices.  The  first  morning 
the  chief  of  the  Magi,  with  a  long  train  of  his  associates,  and 
the  several  ministers  of  the  religious  ceremonies  following  him,* 
ascended  the  highest  of  the  mountains  that  environ  Susa  to  the  north  ; 
clad  in  the  sacred  vestments,  his-f  tiara  interwoven  with  myrtle; 
He  bowed  twice  towards  the  rising  sun  ;  then  led  the  victim  to  the 
appointed  ground,  and  there  invoked  the  god.  Artaxerxes  and 
the  queen  Xerxes,  Sogdianus,  Ochus,  and  Arsites,  with  all 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  were  present  at  these  holy  rites. 
Each  of  the  Magi  sung  oraisons  in  their  turn  to  the  great  author  of 
the  world.  But  Arimaspes,  as  chief  in  dignity,  had  justly  the 
preference  given  him  of  hymning  the  praise  of  Oromasdes  the 
best.  "  How,  at  his  great  command,  the  wide  expanse  was  filled 
"  with  beings ;  how,  at  his  word,  the  bright  and  radiant  sun  first 
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r  spread  his  gilded  rays  to  cheer  and  gladden  nature ;  how  the  ele- 
>  ments  were  disposed  by  him,  and  the  seeds  of  all  things  ranged  in 
?*  order ;  how,  by  his  power,  they  are  preserved,  and  made  the 
"  principles  of  life  and  vegetation  to  all  creatures,  which,  if  he  with- 
"  held  his  salutary  influences,  would  swarm  at  once  with  death  and 
V  contagion ;  how,  by  him  alone,  the  subtle  fleeces  of  the  air  are 
*'  kept  untainted,  and  the  earth,  free  from  impurities  and  infection ; 
"  hence  that  the  whole  expanse  is  God,  since  he  pervades  the  whole, 
"  and  by  his  power  is  present  every  where."  The  song  being  ended, 
you  might  have  seen  the  awful  lord  of  Asia  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
acknowledging  a  much  higher  power ;  a  power  upon  whom  he  and 
all  the  princes  of  the  earth  depend.  The  inferior  Magi  sacrificed  in 
their  order,  according  to  their  .different  institutions  ;  and  joined  at 
last  in  one  general  symphony  of  praise,  while  a  hundred  victims  lost 
their  breath,  to  the  eternal  source  of  good.  It  was  glorious  to 
observe  the  long  procession  as  it  ascended  up  the  steep ;  but  more  so, 
to  behold  the  vast  retinue  and  splendid  equipages  spreading  over  the 
summits  of  the  highest  hills ;  the  sparkling  ensigns  of  regality ;  the 
stately  canopy  blazing  with  the  gems  of  Indus  ;  the  rich  caparisons 
of  the  camels  and  horses ;  and  then  to  see  the  mightiest  satraps, 
together  with  their  potent  lord,  descend  from  their  seats  of  state,  bow- 
ing themselves  all  at  once  before  the  greater  sovereign  of  theuni verse. 
When  this  solemn  ceremony  was  ended,  the  whole  company  re- 
turned in  the  same  regular  order  in  which  they  went.  The  pro- 
cession entered  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  royal  palace  at  the  gate 
of  Memnon,  where  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  prepared.  The 
king  himself  sat  at  one  table  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  waited 
upon  by  the  great  officers  of  the  household :  at  another,  the  most 
considerable  satraps,  and  the  generals  of  the  army  :  at  a  third,  the 
venerable  body  of  the  Magi ;  and  at  others,  through  the  several 
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stately  apartments  of  the  palace,  the  inhabitants  of  Susa.  During 
the  entertainment  the  halls  resounded  with  the  melodious  airs  of 
women,  and  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  most  skilful  musicians. 
Nothing  could  be  added  to  the  splendour,  order,  and  variety,  that 
appeared  on  this  occasion.  Thy  friends  wanted  thee  alone  to  com- 
plete their  satisfaction.  This  only  consolation  remains  to  them,  that 
by  undergoing  a  few  temporary  inconveniencies,  thou  art  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  to  thy  king  and  thy  country.  Adieu. 

From  Susa.  L. 


End  of  the  first  Year  of  the  War. 
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Cleander  to  Gobryas,  Chief  Scribe  to  Artaxerxes  King  of 

Persia. 

j  received  the  dispatch  which  thou  sentest  me  by  the  courier 
Hydarnes  ;  and  acknowledge  myself  highly  honoured,  that  I  am 
thought  worthy  to  partake  in  the  secret  counsels  of  our  great 
monarch,  as  well  as  sensibly  affected  by  the  signal  generosity  and 
tenderness  which  he  shews  for  his  faithful  slave.  I  prostrate  myself 
before  the  footstool  of  his  shining  throne,  and  wish  him  length  of 
days ;  a  blessing  which  is  sure  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  happiness  of 
Persia,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  to  be  added  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  government,  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and  the  princely  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper. 

I  obeyed  the  command  laid  upon  me  to  retire  during  the  height 
of  the  plague,  and  found  an  hospitable  retreat  in  the  island  of 
Salamis ;  but  I  fear,  though  my  own  safety  is  less  endangered,  I  shall 
be  necessarily  slower  in  executing  the  king's  orders,  and  transmitting 
accounts  of  Grecian  affairs.  If  any  delay  should  happen,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  imputed  to  my  negligence,  but  to  the  inconveniencies  of 

the 
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the  times,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  intelligence  here,  through 
the  caution  of  the  magistrates. 

Just  before  the  plague  broke  out,  the  Peloponnesian  army,  under 
the  command  of  Akchidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  made  a  second 
invasion  into  Attica ;  they  are  now  marched  towards  the  mountain 
Larius.  where  the  Athenians  have  silver  mines.  1  believe  the  plan 
of  the  war  will  not  be  different  from  that  of  the  last  year ;  and  this 
dreadful  calamity  takes  away  the  flower  of  their  citizens  and  soldiers, 
and  so  dispirits  the  rest,  that  Pericles  does  not  think  it  prudent  to 
hazard  the  issue  of  a  battle.  In  order,  however,  to  make  a  diversion, 
a  squadron  of  a  hundred  gallies  is  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  which  he 
intends  to  command  himself.  His  enemies  incense  the  people  against 
him,  (who  were  never  more  harassed  and  uneasy,)  by  saying,  that 
the  vast  numbers  he  drew  out  of  the  country  last  year  increase  the 
contagion  of  the  distemper.  I  gave  the  reasons  of  that  measure  in 
a  former  letter;  and  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is  highly  unjust  and 
unfair  to  charge  him  with  all  those  cross  accidents  of  fortune  which 
the  most  refined  human  prudence  and  forecast  cannot  prevent.  It 
seems  as  unreasonable  as  to  assert,  that  the  plague  is  ow  ing  to  his  con- 
trivance. By  going  admiral  in  person,  he  either  intends  to  preserve 
his  credit  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  by  some 
remarkable  exploit,  or  else  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  clamours  of 
his  enemies,  till  the  fury  of  the  disease  is  a  little  abated. 

The  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  shews,  that  the  plague  is  of  the 
same  strange  nature  as  that  which  began  in  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  ravaged  the  Persian  provinces. 

Every  other  sickness  turns  immediately  to  this,  which  generally 
kills  in  seven  or  eight  days,  after  great  pains  and  eruptions  in  all 
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parts  of  the  body,  insatiate  thirst,  want  of  sleep,  and  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  increase  the  natural  terrors  and  uneasiness  of 
death.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  none  who  recover  are  ever  seized 
with  it  a  second  time ;  yet  even  in  some  of  these  it  strikes  upon  their 
senses,  effaces  the  memory  of  all  passages  of  their  lives,  and  makes 
them  forget  their  nearest  relations.  What  is  most  surprizing  is,  that 
no  certain  remedies  can  be  applied  :  a  medicine  that  does  good  to  one, 
is  hurtful  to  another;  and  the  care  and  closest  attendance  of  the 
physician  are  as  useless,  as  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  art. 

The  air  itself  partakes  of  the  malignity ;  the  birds  drop  down,  as 
they  fly  along  the  streets ;  and  the  dead  bodies,  for  want  of  inter- 
ment, share  the  same  sepulchre  with  the  brutes,  and  are  cast  out  in 
the  public  streets,  so  many  loathsome  and  moving  spectacles  of  mor- 
tality. The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  for 
want  of  other  accommodations  were  forced  to  dwell  in  booths  and 
huts  set  up  in  the  public  places,  are  liable  to  the  greatest  inconve- 
niencies.  The  living  and  the  dead  amongst  them  lie  confused  in 
heaps,  some  in  the  agonies  of  death,  others  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  and  imploring  the  divine  assistance,  and  many  gasping  round 
the  fountains,  where  they  crowd  to  quench  their  thirst.  Nay,  what 
is  almost  incredible,  a  neglect  of  religion  and  the  laws  is  introduced 
by  the  prevalence  of  this  calamity  ;  of  the  former,  because  they  see 
the  plague  destroys  alike  the  pious  and  the  wicked ;  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause no  one  expects  his  life  will  last  till  legal  justice  overtakes  him. 
Indeed,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  disorderly  condition  they  are 
in,  than  the  want  of  proper  regulations  for  removing  and  attending 
the  sick,  and  burning  the  dead :  and  were  they  of  an  humour  to 
submit  to  any  thing  like  restraint,  it  might  preserve  them  from  the 
confusion  and  misery  they  now  undergo.  Such  is  the  dismal  state  of 
affairs  at  Athens ;  to  which  no  small  relief  is  brought  by  the  arrival 
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of  Hippocrates,  the  famous  Coan  physician ;  who  is  determined, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  diseased.  This  generosity  has  so  sensibly  affected  the 
people  of  Athens,  that  they  resolve  to  bestow  on  him  some  illustrious 
mark  of  their  esteem  and  favour.  I  need  not  mention,  that  they 
honour  him  the  more,  for  having  refused  the  munificent  offers  of  the 
great  king,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  liberty  when  Greece  demanded 
his  assistance. 

I  can  assure  thee,  that  the  Athenians  have  no  information  yet  of 
the  Peloponnessian  embassy  ;  but  Pericles  has  agents  in  all  parts, 
who  will  not  fail  to  give  him  early  notice  of  it.  There  is  a  remarkable 
story  of  him,  that,  upon  giving  in  his  accounts  once  to  the  people,  in 
an  article  of  fifteen  talents  no  particular  service  was  specified.  His 
enemies  taking  the  advantage,  immediately  insisted  he  should  explain 
it ;  to  which  he  replied  very  readily,  that  this  sum  was  employed  on 
a  service  of  great  importance,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  secret.  The  people  were  satisfied,  and  made  no  farther  enquiry. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that  these  fifteen  talents  were  laid  out  at  Sparta, 
to  keep  off  a  war,  till  the  Athenians  were  better  prepared  for  it.  The 
Lacedaemonians  have  a  fine  opportunity,  if  they  make  the  best  use  of 
this  campaign ;  but  I  am  told  they  are  discontented  with  Archida- 
mos  their  general,  who  declared  himself  openly  against  the  war,  and 
is  unwilling  to  engage  his  state  too  far  in  it.    Besides,  nothing  con- 
siderable can  be  done  against  the  Athenians  by  land,  and  they  always 
have  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  to  guard  their  coasts,  interrupt  the  commerce 
of  their  enemies,  and  prevent  the  defection  of  their  allies.    I  send 
thee  inclosed  a  list  of  the  allies  on  both  sides,  and  the  contributions 
they  furnish  towards  the  war.    The  Athenians  are  absolute  masters 
over  theirs,  whereas  the  separate  interests  amongst  the  Peloponnes- 
sians  embarrass  their  military  operations  for  want  of  unanimity. 

Excuse, 
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Excuse,  potent  minister,  the  dismal  scene  of  death  and  desolation, 
which  I  set  before  thee  in  the  former  part  of  this  dispatch ;  but  I 
might  justly  have  been  esteemed  insensible,  if  the  little  I  saw  myself, 
and  the  large  accounts  I  received  from  others,  had  made  only  a  tran- 
sient impression.  Compassion  is  a  common  tribute  to  the  miseries 
and  infirmities  which  human  nature  is  exposed  to  ;  and  a  generous 
mind  like  thine  pays  it  willingly  to  the  worst  of  its  foes.  Much 
more  then  let  the  humblest  servant  of  Artaxerxes,  the  faithful 
Oleander,  claim  some  share  of  pity  in  his  hazardous  situation.  But 
he  repines  not  at  his  fate ;  he  should  think  it  honourable  to  perish  in 
the  service  of  his  master.  He  is  thankful  to  Oromasdes  for  the  life 
he  still  enjoys,  and  refers  the  uncertain  events  of  futurity  to  his  over- 
ruling will.  Adieu. 

From  Salamis.  P. 


The  Chians,  Lesbians,  Plataeans,  Corcyraeans,  most  of  the  Acarna- 
nians,  Messenians,  &c. 

Allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

All  Peloponnesus,  except  Argos  and  Achaia ;  the  Megareans,  Pho- 
cians,  Locrians,  Boeotians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians. 


-yyEBE  the  sweetest  retirement  a  sufficient  asylum  from  care,  the 
Magi  would  be  exempted  from  those  reflections,  which  prey 
upon  the  minds  of  unhappy  mortals.    We  inhabit  those  groves, 
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which  have  been  the  mansions  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  by  the 
appointment  of  Zoroastres,  who  blessed  them  with  his  abode  ;  and 
whose  memory  still  warms  our  breasts  with  a  noble  enthusiasm.  We 
point  out  in  our  pleased  imagination  the  paths  he  trod,  and  the  places 
he  took  most  delight  in  :  here,  say  we,  within  the  spacious  arch  of 
this  cave  he  penn'd  his  divine  precepts  ;  on  the  slope  of  yonder  hill ; 
or  under  the  shade  of  that  ancient  cedar,  he  reposed  himself,  and  while 
his  eyelids  shut  out  the  piercing  light,  his  soul  was  open  to  the  milder 
influence  of  Oromasdes.  He  held  an  intercourse  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  the  summit  of  this  pyramid,  or  of  that  mount,  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  odorous  shrubs,  that  scarcely  afford  a  per- 
plexed path  to  its  top.  The  very  air  of  this  country  is  perfumed 
and  of  a  purer  draught ;  the  sky  more  serene  and  of  a  brighter  azure; 
the  prospects  beautiful  and  various,  since  nature  is  not  only  favour- 
able to  us,  but  has  received  all  the  improvement  she  was  capable  of, 
without  being  disguised  by  art.  Immense  wealth  has  been  bestowed 
on  her  cultivation,  yet  the  richness  of  her  dress  seems  to  arise  from 
the  genius  of  the  place.  You  are  surprized  at  the  elegance  that 
appears,  yet  can  see  nothing  but  what  bearsa  resemblance  to  something 
you  have  observed  in  rude  nature;  like  a  mistress  of  a  well-ordered 
family,  though  she  receives  you  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  magni- 
ficence, it  is  with  that  ease,  that  she  seems  not  to  be  at  any  trouble,  or 
to  have  been  put  out  of  her  ordinary  course  for  your  entertainment. 

Yet  I  must  confess,  amidst  these  delightful  scenes,  sacred  to  peace 
and  the  contemplation  of  everlasting  Oromasdes,  I  am  not  without 
some  anxiety  for  your  safety,  O  Cleander  !  when  I  consider  your 
hazardous  situation  for  the  service  of  Persia,  and  your  zeal  for  that 
monarch,  who  outshines  all  his  predecessors  in  justice,  who  will  not 
fail  to  reward  the  success,  which  your  zeal  and  penetration  promise  to 
our  affairs.    Your  steady  affection  has  gained  you  much  confidence 
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with  the  great,  and  your  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  interests, 
and  politics  of  our  enemies,  no  less  than  those  of  Persia,  give  great 
assurance  to  your  friends,  that  you  shall  one  day  be  recalled  from 
your  obscurity  to  be  raised  high  in  the  court  of  Susa.  Your  merit 
to  your  country  will  meet  with  other  recompence  than  the  jealousy 
of  Greece  generally  affords  her  benefactors.  The  sovereign  of  the 
East  is  too  generous  to  suspect  rivalship  in  his  faithful  servants,  and 
will  look  upon  the  influence  you  shall  gain  in  the  states  of  Greece, 
as  the  greatest  testimony  of  your  fidelity. 

I  sometimes  reflect  on  the  worst  that  can  befal  you,  from  the 
prying  discernment  of  the  people  you  converse  with,  or  those  who  are 
jealous  of  your  credit  at  the  court ;  but  the  sagacity  of  your  prince 
will  guard  you  from  your  domestic  foes ;  and  should  the  popular 
violence  of  Athens  make  itself  accountable  for  your  death,  Asia  would 
pour  forth  its  numerous  troops  to  revenge  so  base  an  indignity  to  the 
servant  of  Artaxerxes.  Perhaps  you  will  think  this  lofty  strain 
proceeds  more  from  the  zeal  of  a  Persian,  than  my  true  sentiments, 
since  we  have  experienced  that  a  numerous  army,  nay  I  might  say, 
numerous  nations  in  arms,  have  been  found  unequal  to  the  slender 
but  well-conducted  power  of  those  smaller  states  ;  our  soldiers  have 
been  distressed  and  scattered,  though  equal  in  number  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  But  may  I  not  hope,  Cleandeb,  that  that 
insinuating  evil,  luxury,  the  parent  of  all  our  shame  and  misfortunes, 
has  at  last  found  a  place  amongst  our  enemies  ?  Has  not  security,  the 
result  of  success,  relaxed  their  severe  morals,  and  introduced  emascu- 
lating pleasures,  to  which  alone  they  are  obliged  for  the  advantages 
they  gained  over  us  ?  Are  not  these  the  Grecian  refinements  we  hear 
so  much  of?  Does  not  that  boasted  superiority  in  arts  and  politeness 
(from  whence  they  brand  all  the  world  with  the  name  of  Barbarians) 
break  out  into  extravagancy  of  dress,  diet,  and  deportment  ?  And  has 
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not  by  this  time  the  unrestrained  populace,  intoxicated  with  victory, 
mistaken  licentiousness  for  liberty  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  a  people  so 
free  and  so  successful  should  continue  upon  their  guard  against  these 
worst  of  foes  ?  No  certainly,  Cleander,  the  Persian  luxury  must  be 
part  of  their  acquisitions,  which,  like  the  fatal  pestilence  that  occa- 
sioned such  desolation  in  this  empire,  passed  through  Asia  into  Greece, 
and  now  preys  upon  our  foes,  must  take  its  last  residence  with  them  ; 
a  disease  more  destructive  than  the  pestilence,  and  which  will  baffle 
the  skill  of  that  haughty  Coan  physician,  who,  had  he  more  lives 
than  ever  his  art  preserved,  would  deserve  to  forfeit  them  all  in  tor- 
tures for  his  insolence  to  the  world's  greatest  monarch.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  (what  I  doubt  not  is  the  boast  of  every  Greek,)  that  when 
he  was  conjured  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  by  a  promise  of  that  friend- 
ship which  princes  sue  for,  and  to  share  in  that  wealth  which  is  the 
tribute  of  three  hundred  provinces,  he  answered  disdainfully,  he 
would  not  desert  his  country  to  serve  a  Barbarian.  Shame  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cyrus,  that  his  successors,  before  whom  the  mighty 
satraps  prostrate  themselves  to  the  earth,  and  whose  name  is  awful 
to  half  mankind,  should  become  the  scorn  of  an  ignoble  Coan ! 
But  the  Almighty  has  punished  him,  by  transferring  that  evil  on  his 
own  country,  which  he  refused  to  suppress  in  Persia ;  which  may 
teach  us,  that  the  worshippers  of  Oromasdes  are  not  forsaken, 
since,  though  he  has  denied  success  to  our  arms,  he  has  himself  chas- 
tised the  insolence  of  our  foes. 

From  Balch  in  Bactria.  H. 
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Cleander  to  Orsames. 

j  have  been  informed  of  thy  rising  character  not  only  from  the 
chamberlain  Htdaspes,  but  the  common  voice  of  fame  ;  and  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  the  just  expectations  I  had  conceived  of  thee, 
from  the  late  honour  of  thy  letter.  The  wisest  legislators  of  Greece 
have  generally  made  it  one  of  their  excellent  laws,  that  the  young 
men  should  pay  respect  to  the  sage  instructions  of  their  elders.  But 
surely,  if  this  maxim  may  at  any  time  be  set  aside,  it  ought  never  to 
be  more  reversed  than  in  our  correspondence.  For  when  I  consider 
the  lustre  of  thy  parts,  and  the  reach  of  thy  knowledge,  at  a  time  of 
life  which  brings  few  even  to  the  exercise  of  reason  ;  I  amuse  myself 
with  the  agreeable  thoughts  of  profiting  by  thy  information; 
far,  very  far  from  imagining,  that  any  thing  which  falls  from  Cle- 
ander can  be  of  service  to  Orsames.  However,  as  I  shall  always 
be  proud  to  shew  every  mark  of  regard  to  a  nobleman  of  your  quality 
and  hopes,  I  can  assure  thee,  generous  lord,  that  I  think  myself 
highly  honoured  by  the  particular  and  distinguishing  proof  thou  hast 
granted  me  of  thy  favour. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  I  observe,  how  much  thou  canst 
disdain  the  ostentation  and  luxury  of  the  Persian  nobility ;  and  rather 
employest  thyself  in  the  useful  pursuits  of  knowledge,  than  wan- 
derest  in  the  destructive  paths  of  intoxicating  pleasure.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  I  reflect  on  this  particular,  I  admire  thee  for  anticipating 
the  experience  without  the  infirmity  of  years,  and  moderating  the 
fever  of  youth  without  losing  the  true  spirit  of  it.    Thou  hast  made 
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it  thy  business,  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  thy  infancy,  to  acquaint 
thyself  with  the  religion,  laws,  and  constitution  of  thy  country ;  and 
art  now  travelling  through  other  regions,  to  survey  the  temper,  cus- 
toms, and  policy  of  those  who  differ  from  us.  Thy  epistle  from 
Babylon  is  sufficient  to  convince  me,  thou  art  well  qualified,  from 
thy  curiosity  and  eagerness,  to  procure  the  exactest  intelligence ;  from 
thy  judgment  and  discretion,  to  select  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances ;  from  thy  ingenuity  and  good  sense,  to  relate  them  in  the 
most  accurate  manner ;  from  thy  prudence  and  sagacity,  to  draw  the 
best  and  most  rational  inferences  from  them  all.  I  am  extremely 
impatient  to  learn  a  few  particulars  of  that  extraordinary  people  the 
Egyptians  ;  who  inhabit  a  country,  as  remarkable  for  the  polity  of 
its  laws,  the  wisdom  of  its  religion,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  priests, 
as  for  the  trade  of  its  cities,  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings,  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  When  thou  enterest  into  that  storehouse  of 
wealth  and  commerce,  (for  so  it  may  be  termed  with  justice,)  that 
repository  of  all  sacred  and  profane  science,  though  wilt  be  wrapt  in 
pleasure  and  astonishment,  at  the  variety,  not  to  say  profusion,  of  bles- 
sings, which  art  and  nature  have  poured  out  for  the  subsistence,  con- 
venience, and  ornament  of  that  happy  nation.  A  man  of  thy  under- 
standing will  find  a  secret  delight  in  tracing  out  the  steps  of  the  great 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  he  will  be  studious  of  searching  into  the  annals 
of  their  story,  and  will  meet  with  no  small  entertainment  in  hearing 
of  the  victories  and  military  virtue  of  Sesostris,  or  the  peaceful  arts 
and  government  of  Osiris.  He  will  listen  with  attention  to  the  phi- 
losophical precepts  and  dark  oracles  of  the  priests  ;  he  will  investi- 
gate the  long  records  of  lunar  years,  and  unveil  the  mysterious  system 
of  astronomy,  and  frame  of  nature,  with  much  labour  and  toil.  He 
will  visit  their  public  edifices,  and  the  palaces  of  their  kings  with  admi- 
ration ;  and  behold  the  temples  of  their  gods  with  reverential  regard. 
Those  stupendous  works  of  antiquity,  which  still  exist  there,  can  by 
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no  means  escape  the  prying  curiosity  of  his  soul,  or  the  careful  dili- 
gence of  his  enquiries.  He  will  view  the  pyramids  and  mausoleums, 
which  have  been  preserved  entire  through  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  with  speculations  of  a  moral  kind.  He  will 
look  upon  them,  as  erected  by  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  earth 
for  a  memorial  of  their  pride  to  future  ages,  and  as  intended  rather 
for  an  amazing  spectacle  to  the  living,  than  as  places  of  repose  to  the 
dead.  He  will  consider,  that  the  founders  of  those  monuments  closed 
up  the  last  scene  of  their  false  greatness  in  life,  by  raising  these  altars 
to  their  vanity  :  and  gave  in  death  an  example  to  mankind  of  the 
extreme  littleness  of  mortal  arrogance,  by  mingling  their  own  dust 
with  so  poor  a  share  of  that  earth,  which  once  was  not  sufficient  to 
contain  them. 

The  next  period  of  thy  journey  leads  thee  into  Greece,  a  country 
very  different  from  that  of  Egypt,  both  in  the  qualities  of  its  climate, 
and  the  manners  of  its  people.  Instead  of  the  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence which  appears  in  the  cities  of  the  latter,  thou  wilt  find  a 
general  turn  to  parsimony  and  frugality  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former.  Instead  of  the  peace  and  unanimity,  which  exists  under  a 
monarchical  government,  the  popular  frame  of  the  Grecian  republics 
is  continually  shaken  by  domestic  faction.  Athens,  through  the 
extent  and  abundance  of  her  trade,  the  industry  and  oeconomy  of  her 
people,  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  great  men  she  has  produced, 
hath  for  many  years  borne  the  principal  sway  in  their  counsels.  But 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  somewhat  envious  of  her  authority,  have 
at  length  determined  to  destroy  it.  A  violent  pestilence,  and  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  their  chief  adviser  in  this 
war,  are  at  the  same  time  broke  out  among  the  citizens.  Pericles, 
with  no  other  restraint  on  the  caprice  of  his  countrymen,  than 
what  his  own  discretion  can  command,  withstands  the  clamours  of 
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party,  and  the  stoutest  efforts  of  sedition.  However,  he  cannot  hold 
it  long;  for  I  easily  conjecture,  from  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
that  his  enemies  will  never  leave  him,  till  they  have  wrested  the  reins 
of  power  from  his  hands.  But  more  of  this,  when  I  shall  enjoy  the 
honour  of  thy  company  and  conversation  in  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  is  the  place  of  my  residence  and  business. 

In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  wish  the  improve- 
ment thou  receivest  from  thy  travels,  may  be  equal  to  thy  laudable 
thirst  after  knowledge  :  at  least  I  know  the  result  of  them  will,  one 
day,  be  applied  to  the  glory  and  security  of  our  sovereign  and  the 
Persian  empire.  Thus,  instead  of  meanly  depending  on  the  noble 
actions  of  thy  ancestors,  as  the  only  merit  thou  canst  boast,  thy  repu- 
tation will  be  as  much  superior  to  theirs,  as  thy  virtues  are  superior. 
By  this  means  thou  wilt  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  fame  of  thy  fathers  ; 
thou  wilt  become  an  honour  to  thyself  and  family  ;  an  ornament  and 
service  to  thy  friends  and  thy  country.  Adieu. 

C. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  thee,  that  by  the  goodness  of  the 
king  I  am  permitted  to  retire  to  Salamis,  during  the  infection  of  the 
plague. 

LETTER  XIX. 

Cleander  to  Htdaspes. 

r jpHY  accounts  of  the  marriage  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  thanksgiv- 
ing sacrifice  on  the  hills  of  Susa,  were  so  kindly  and  agreeably 
written,  that  I  should  appear  inexcusably  negligent  in  the  cultivation 
of  that  friendship,  which  I  esteem  an  honour  to  my  character,  if  I 
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suffered  a  want  of  equal  materials  to  plead  my  excuse  for  not  answer- 
ing them.  It  is  needless  to  trouble  thee  with  a  long  relation  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Athenians,  since,  besides  the  exact  information  thou  hast 
already  met  with,  I  am  afraid  it  would  prove  a  very  melancholy 
return  to  the  pleasing  cheerfulness  of  thy  letters.  But  if  pleasures  of 
a  private  nature,  in  which  thy  friend  is  concerned,  can  add  any  thing 
to  the  satisfaction  thou  receivest  from  those  of  a  public  one,  I  will 
give  thee  a  description  of  my  retirement  into  Salamis,  during  the  con- 
tagion of  the  plague;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  employ  my  leisure 
hours.  My  old  patron  Philemon,  through  a  laudable  zeal  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  resolves  to  abide  in  the  city,  though  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  life.  In  the  mean  while,  he  has  entrusted  me  with 
the  charge  of  his  family,  and  ha»  sent  us  to  his  country-seat  in  this 
place,  which  is  situated  but  a  few  furlongs  from  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Salamis  is  a  small  island  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in 
circumference,  remarkable  for  a  complete  victory  gained  over  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  by  the  conduct  of  Themistocles.  It  contains  within 
that  little  compass  a  most  surprising  variety  of  hills  and  vales,  rocks 
and  plains,  rivers  and  meadows,  fruitful  fields  and  spacious  lawns. 
These  are  diversified  with  many  beautiful  villas,  belonging  to  the 
principal  citizens  and  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Athens.  Several 
plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  all  strangers  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Persia,  arc  here  cultivated  by  the  skill  of  the  careful  inhabi- 
tant ;  and  contribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  romantic  air  and  con- 
fusion of  the  landscape.  On  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  island,  you  are  presented  with  the  noblest  and  most 
extensive  prospect  in  the  world.  One  view  to  the  north  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasant  country  lying  at  your  feet)  commands 
Negara  and  Athens,  with  the  ships  in  the  Piraean  harbour,  through  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  into  the  territories  of  Bceotia.    Towards  the 
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south,  the  cities  of  Argos,  Mycenae,  and  Epidaurus,  rise  full  before 
your  eyes.   To  the  east,  you  are  soon  struck  with  those  numerous 
isles,  called  the  Cyclades,  which  appear  like  so  many  pointed  rocks 
dispersed  over  the  jEgean  sea  ;  and  to  the  west,  you  survey  the  Isth- 
mus, with  the  stately  buildings  of  Corinth.  The  house  and  gardens 
of  my  friend  are  plain  and  homely,  unadorned  with  the  pride  of 
eastern  magnificence,  and  improved  by  the  attick  elegance  of  their 
owner.    I  frequently  compare  them  with  those  of  Alcinous  in  the 
Grecian  Homer;  and  find  the  same  simplicity  in  both,  free  from  the 
false  ornament  and  pomp  of  luxury.  My  time  has  of  late  been  a  good 
deal  taken  up  (when  the  business  of  the  king  would  permit  me)  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Grecian  poets  and  historians.    As  thy  curiosity  will 
perhaps  make  thee  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  their  names  and 
writings,  I  will  fill  this  dispatch  with  the  clearest  account  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  of  them. 

For  this  purpose,  I  shall  begin  with  those  who  have  done  most 
honour  to  the  art  of  poetry  ;  since  it  was  originally  the  chief  vehicle 
by  which  the  knowledge  of  government,  religion,  or  philosophy,  was 
conveyed  to  the  dark  understandings  of  mankind.  The  first  founders 
of  the  fabulous  theology  are  uncertain.  Linus,  Orpheus,  and  Mo- 
SjEus  are  remembered  with  some  general  marks  of  esteem,  even  in 
these  ages  of  Greece.  But  their  history  is  too  uncertain  and  fictitious 
to  bear  a  serious  relation.  We  must  descend  therefore  immediately 
to  Homer,  who  was  at  once  the  first  and  greatest  poet  of  antiquity. 
The  subject  of  his  admired  performance  is  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  particularly  of  Ulysses,  on  their 
returning,  after  a  long  absence,  to  their  native  kingdoms.  He  is  said 
to  have  flourished  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  that  potent  empire ;  and  the  Greeks  retain  such  an 
high  veneration  for  his  memory,  that  many  towns  still  contend  for 
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the  honour  of  bis  birth.  Smyrna  carries  the  fairest  title  of  them  all ; 
in  confidence  whereof  she  has  erected  a  temple  to  his  name,  and  the 
people  worship  him  with  the  sacred  rights  of  adoration.  Consider 
him  in  his  person  and  fortune,  he  is  represented  as  a  strolling  indi- 
gent bard.  Consider  him,  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  possessed  of 
every  natural  and  acquired  enodwment  human  nature  is  capable  of, 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him  that  reverence  and  regard,  which  is  so 
justly  due  to  the  "  father  of  the  Grecian  poets."  At  the  same  time 
I  cannot  be  of  their  opinion,  who  ascribe  the  rise  of  all  military  and 
civil  policy,  religion  and  learning,  to  the  genius  of  Homer.  It  is 
enough  to  transmit  his  praise  to  the  latest  posterity,  that  the  warmth 
and  spirit  of  his  expression  is  equal  to  the  strength  and  loftiness  of 
his  thought,  and  the  boldness  of  his  imagination  to  the  fertility  of  it. 
To  this  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the  beauty  and  contrivance  of  his 
fables,  the  music  and  variety  of  his  numbers,  and  the  regular  com- 
position of  the  whole,  have  raised  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  in  its 
infancy,  if  not  at  its  very  birth,  to  an  inimitable  period  of  perfection ; 
insomuch  that  futurity  shall  wonder,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at 
it.  Hesiod  was  a  native  of  Cuma  in  JStolia,  and  removed  soon 
after  his  birth  to  Ascra  in  Bceotia.  His  writings  are  esteemed  next 
in  antiquity  and  value  to  those  of  Homer.  Some  have  wantonly 
made  them  contemporaries,  and  pretend  to  say,  that  Hesiod  got  the 
better  of  Homer  in  a  poetical  dispute.  But  this  is  highly  improba- 
ble, since  it  may  be  confessed,  without  detracting  from  his  real  merit, 
that  Hesiod  is  by  no  means  his  equal.  Besides,  the  nature  of  their 
talents  is  as  different  as  the  style  of  their  poems.  The  one  excels 
more  in  sublimity  than  in  accuracy ;  is  less  indebted  to  art  than  to 
nature ;  more  engaged  in  the  tumults  of  war,  than  the  quiet  of  re- 
tirement. The  other  is  rather  studious  of  plainness  than  sublimity ; 
less  fond  of  ornament,  than  propriety;  more  addicted  to  the  images 
of  a  rural  life,  than  the  busy  scenes  of  a  public  one.    The  simplicity  . 
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of  his  parts,  and  the  agreeable  softness  of  his  disposition,  are  evident 
from  his  choice  of  a  style  between  loftiness  and  meanness,  which  is 
well  suited  to  the  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  his  station  and  temper. 
His  success  in  this  kind  of  poetry  is  sufficient  to  justify  his  claim  to 
the  second  rank,  without  ever  placing  him  in  competition  with 
Homer  for  the  first.  They  tell  an  odd  story  of  him,  which  shews 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  either  humour  or  caprice.  For  acciden- 
tally as  he  one  day  overheard  a  potter  at  his  daily  labour  singing 
some  of  his  verses  with  an  ill  accent  and  cadence,  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  poor  man's  brittle  property ;  at  which  the  fellow  im- 
mediately cried  out,  "  Why  do  you  spoil  my  work  ?"  "  Because," 
answered  Hesiod,  "  you  spoil  mine." 

Alcjeus  excelled  in  a  different  way  both  from  Homer  and  He- 
siod ;  but  was  more  desirous  of  acquiring  reputation  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  soldier  and  a  patriot,  than  in  that  of  a  poet.  His  pretensions 
however  to  the  two  former,  are  not  so  well  grounded  as  his  preten- 
sions to  the  latter.  For  as  to  his  military  glory,  it  appears,  that  in  a 
battle  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytileueans  he  fled  suddenly  from 
the  engagement,  and  dishonourably  left  his  shield  in  the  possession  of 
an  enemy.  And  as  to  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  country,  not- 
withstanding his  violent  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Pittacos, 
the  prudent  tyrant  of  Metilene,  he  was  ambitious  of  aspiring  to  that 
arbitrary  command,  which  he  blamed  in  the  bands  of  another.  All 
his  writings  are  in  the  lyric  strain,  and  composed  in  a  very  fine  mea- 
sure peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  happily  united  closeness  with  mag- 
nificence, spirit  with  correctness,  and  the  utmost  strength  of  judg- 
ment with  the  warmth  of  fancy  ;  and  though  his  muse  is  generally 
employed  in  matters  of  love  and  gallantry,  yet  he  always  shews 
himself  fit  for  subjects  of  a  nobler  nature.  Since  I  have  mentioned 
Alcjbus,  I  should  not  omit  his  famous  contemporary  Sappho,  who 
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flourished  in  Mytilcne  about  the  forty-fourth  olympiad,  and  was  a 
woman  of  no  great  beauty,  but  of  infinite  delicacy  and  wit ;  enough 
one  should  have  thought,  to  atone  for  her  other  defects.  She  dis- 
dained the  most  passionate  addresses  of  Alcjbus;  and  upon  his 
whispering  to  her  one  day,  "  that  he  had  something  to  tell  her,  but 
"  was  ashamed  of  it,"  she  answered  with  a  just  indignation,  "  that 
"  if  be  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  he  would  not  conceal  it." 
Her  cruelty  to  him  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  she  was  much 
enamoured  of  one  Phaon,  whose  unkindness  in  leaving  her,  as  it 
was  the  occasion  of  her  finest  performances,  so  it  was  the  cause  of 
her  death.  She  had  a  wonderful  vein  of  insinuation  and  softness, 
which,  even  now,  gives  her  writings  such  a  powerful  sway  over  the 
tend e rest  affections  of  human  nature.  There  is  something  so  grace- 
ful  and  unaffected  in  her  expression  and  sentiments,  so  smooth  and 
harmonious  in  her  numbers,  that  the  title  of  "  tenth  muse,"  be- 
stowed on  her  by  the  common  voice  of  Greece,  is  no  more  than  a 
due  testimony  of  respect  to  the  merit  of  her  poetry. 

Arc  hi  loch  ds  was  a  native  of  Paros,  and  held  in  esteem  as  a  poet, 
about  the  same  time  with  Sappho  and  Alccus.  He  generally 
passes  among  the  Greeks  for  the  inventor  of  a  peculiar  measure,  called 
Iambic  verse ;  but  a  man  of  learning  assured  me,  that  there  is  a  piece 
of  Homer's,  named  Margites,  still  extant,  that  proves  the  contrary. 
His  way  of  writing  is  strong  and  nervous,  short  and  pointed,  witty 
and  satirical,  but  tinctured  with  so  much  gall  and  malice,  that  he 
himself  professes,  "  he  could  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe."  They 
tell  a  remarkable  story  of  him,  that  one  Ltcambes  having  offered 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  refused  to  give  her, 
Archilochds  lashed  them  with  such  rancour  and  severity,  that  he 
and  his  daughter  both  hanged  themselves. 
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Some  years  after  lived  Anacreon,  of  Teos  in  Ionia,  a  roan  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  dividing  his  time  betwixt  the  amusements  of  wine, 
love,  and  poetry.  He  was  so  professed  an  enemy  to  care  and  busi- 
ness, that  when  his  patron  Polycrates  of  Samos  made  him  one 
day  a  present  of  five  talents,  it  disturbed  his  sleep ;  so  he  carried  it 
back  again  the  next,  and  told  him,  "  that  how  considerable  soever 
"  the  sum  might  be,  it  was  not  a  reward  equal  to  the  trouble  of  pre- 
"  serving  it."  His  writings  are  agreeable  to  the  freedom  of  his  be- 
haviour ;  so  that  he  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  his  own  character 
in  the  several  touches  of  nature,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  odes  and 
sonnets.  We  may  compare  his  muse  to  his  mistress  ;  she  seems  airy, 
loose,  and  negligent,  and  is  dressed  up  with  more  art,  the  more  she 
hides  the  appearance  of  it.  He  lived  eighty-five  years  in  one  con- 
tinued series  of  health  and  retirement.  To  make  his  death  con- 
formable to  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  choaked  with  a  grape- 
stone  in  bis  wine. 

I  shall  not  trouble  thee  with  any  memoirs  of  Alcman,  Bacchy- 
lides,  Ibycus,  Stesichorus,  and  Simomdbs  ;  though  they  ex- 
celled each  in  their  different  way,  and  the  last  of  them  hath  particu- 
larly recorded,  in  verse,  the  four  fights  of  Marathon,  Ther- 
mopylae, Salamis,  and  Platjsa.  But  of  all  those,  who  contri- 
buted to  support  the  grandeur  of  the  lyric  muse,  Pindar  must  be 
mentioned  with  most  regard.  His  poems  were  composed  in  honour 
of  several  conquerors,  at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  Nemetean,  or 
Olympic  games  ;  and  give  us  a  notion  of  the  highest  transport  and 
elevation,  to  which  this  art  can  be  advanced.  His  designs  are  so  vast, 
his  style  so  daring,  his  thoughts  so  striking  and  uncommon,  that  it 
requires  as  much  attention  to  read  him,  as  to  imitate  others.  He  has 
often  been  censured  as  too  unbridled  and  irregular ;  yet  this  is  not 
the  least  of  his  beauties,  since  an  ode  is  intended  more  to  raise  our 
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fancy,  than  to  inform  our  judgment.  It  is  adapted  to  the  fire  and 
majesty  of  Pindar  ;  his  imagination  is  on  the  wing ;  he  cannot 
stay  for  words  to  express  himself  methodically  ;  he  uses  the  boldest 
sort  of  painting ;  he  gives  us  a  general  likeness  of  his  hero,  without 
finishing  the  features.  Thus  has  he  triumphed  over  the  labours  of 
art,  and  extorted  this  approbation  from  mankind,  that  he  alone  is  the 
"  perfect  and  unrivalled  master  of  the  Grecian  Lyre."  The  Athe- 
nians pride  themselves  to  this  day  in  an  act  of  uncommon  genero- 
sity, which  they  performed  towards  this  admired  poet.  His  own 
countrymen,  the  Tbebans,  having  fined  him  in  a  large  sum  of  money, 
for  the  particular  regard  he  pays  every  where  to  Athens  in  the  course 
of.  his  odes,  and  his  neglect  of  Thebes,  that  was  his  native  city,  the 
people  of  Athens  honourably  discharged  the  fine,  and  proved  them- 
selves not  unworthy  of  the  great  esteem  which  Pindar  had  con- 
ceived for  them. 

I  should  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  the  dramatic  poetry  of 
Athens,  and  the  writers  of  history  :  however,  as  to  the  former,  thou 
wilt  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing  of  it  at  present,  siuce  it  really  seems 
so  interwoven  with  the  frame  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  that  an 
account  of  it  would  hardly  be  so  proper  for  the  perusal  of  a  friend, 
as  of  a  minister  of  state :  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  must  delay  the  little 
materials  I  have  collected  upon  that  subject,  to  another  letter.  But 
I  detain  thee  too  long  from  the  presence  of  thy  prince,  whose  affec- 
tion thou  hast  secured  by  the  duty  of  thy  obedience ;  and  whose 
bounty,  by  the  zeal  of  thy  service.  Adieu. 

From  Salamis.  C. 
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LETTER  XX. 
Clbander  to  Smebdis  the  Mage. 

rjpHE  miseries  of  the  eastern  world,  whilst  the  plague  lasted  in 
those  parts,  much  engaged  my  attention  and  my  pity ;  and  it 
seemed,  as  if  the  angry  gods  had  intended  by  a  variety  of  evils  to 
extirpate  the  race  of  mortals  from  the  earth.  But  sure  their  hottest 
vengeance  was  reserved  for  these  devoted  regions,  and  is  now 
inflicted  in  the  most  complicated  calamities  that  ever  have  befallen 
human  kind.  For  that  hasty  and  invisible  destroyer,  which  had 
ravaged  the  Persian  empire,  begins  now  to  spread  itself  through 
these  parts,  at  a  time  when  civil  discord  infests  the  Grecian  states, 
and  depopulates  their  most  flourishing  communities,  worse  than 
ever  the  Barbarian  would  have  done.  Who  shall  describe  the 
terrors  of  the  war,  the  ruins  and  devastations  of  many  large  and 
fruitful  districts,  which  suffer  not  more  from  hostile  fury,  than  from 
the  policy  of  their  own  native  inhabitants  !  By  them  are  the  most 
cultivated  plains  converted  into  solitary  deserts ;  while  the  bare  neces- 
saries, to  support  a  lingering  life  of  misery,  are  deposited  in  the 
principal  cities  only.  Besides  the  numberless  hardships  which  are 
undergone  at  Athens,  while  the  whole  people  of  Attica  are  pent  up 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  that  single  metropolis,  with  these  and 
many  more  circumstances  of  their  distress,  the  plague,  which  daily 
increases,  must,  among  such  a  swarm  of  unhappy  families,  make  a 
far  more  terrible  havock  here  than  it  has  elsewhere  done.  These 
miseries,  though  1  myself,  by  leave  of  our  most  gracious  monarch, 
enjoy  a  securer  station  at  Salamis,  yet  fill  my  mind  with  that  con- 
fusion and  medley  of  passions,  as  if  from  a  rock  I  beheld  the  toss- 
ing!? 
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ings  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  saw  the  shattered  barks  breaking 
m  pieces  amidst  the  merciless  shelves  and  waves.   But  say,  vene- 
rable Smerdis,  who,  in  those  sequestered  shades  sacred  to  everlasting 
peace,  enjoyest  the  friendly  intercourse  of  superior  beings !  whose 
hallowed  soul,  unruffled  by  the  storm  of  passions,  and  pure  from 
every  guilt,  is  a  mansion  for  the  great  Oromasdes  ;  whose  calmest 
influence  raises  there  no  frantic  transports,  no  unnatural  emotions  : 
say,  why  is  Arimanius  permitted  to  disturb  and  invert  the  order 
of  Oromasdes's  works?  Whether  from  his  influence,  that  the 
mind  of  roan  is  so  easily  perverted,  and  refuses  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  those  principles,  which  alone  could  direct  it  aright.  Is 
it,  alas  !  by  the  instigations  of  this  evil  demon,  that  it  turns  aside 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  neglecting  the  true  scheme  of  rational 
life,  perplexes  itself  with  many  vain  and  painful  desires,  till  it  is  at 
length  bewildered  in  an  endless  labyrinth  of  hurtful  pursuits  ?  And  is 
it  then,  that  in  consequence  of  this  depravity  so  far  owing  to  his  own 
malignant  influences,  that  the  curst  Arimanius  is  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  exhaust  his  utmost  malice  in  punishing  those  by  all  kind  of 
natural  evils,  whom  he  himself  hath  seduced  and  rendered  obnoxious 
to  them  }  Will  the  good  and  gracious  Oromasdes  suffer  this  to  be  ? 
Teach  me  to  solve  these  difficulties  ;  instruct  me  better,  if  it  be  law- 
ful, in  the  circumstances  of  our  nature,  and  shew  me  how,  amidst  all 
these  intricacies,  to  maintain  the  power  and  justify  the  goodness  of 
Oromasdes.    These  indeed  are  speculations  which  ill  befit  me,  and 
to  which  I  have  little  time  to  attend  in  my  present  situation  and  em- 
ployment. But  the  miseries,  which  are  daily  represented  to  me,  possess 
my  mind  with  such  solemn  gloom,  thatl  cannot  forbear  often  to  indulge 
the  anxious  wanderings  of  my  own  thoughts  therein.    It  is  in  those 
peaceful  mansions  where  you  inhabit,  that  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to 
examine  into  these  abstruser  doctrines  ;  and  enlightened  by  the  eternal 
Oromasdes,  may  reflect  upon  itself  the.  lively  image  of  his  beloved 
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emanation,  truth.  Happy  were  those  minutes,  and  I  shall  always 
rank  them  among  the  happiest  of  my  whole  life,  which  I  spent  with 
you  in  divine  conversation,  when  I  travelled  into  Bactria.  How 
transported  do  I  call  to  mind  the  hours  when  I  was  permitted  to 
mingle  among  the  learned  crowd,  and  lay  at  your  feet,  while  you 
presided  in  the  schools  of  the  Magi !  But  how  inexpressible  is  the 
remembrance  of  some  few  happy  times,  when  with  you  I  wandered 
in  those  blissful  paths,  which  heavenly  contemplation  seems  before  all 
others  to  have  chosen  for  her  peculiar  abodes.  It  grieves  me,  faith-  « 
ful  Smerdis,  that  any  anxiety  should  discompose  you  amidst  those 
delightful  scenes,  much  more,  any  about  my  safety.  A  true  zeal  for 
the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch,  to  whom  I  am  bound  in  the 
strictest  allegiance  from  the  personal  regards  I  owe  him,  has  more 
than  any  other  consideration  attached  me  to  his  interests.  Whatever 
then  be  ordained  my  fate,  I  shall  endeavour  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure to  submit  to  it.  For  that  being,  whom  I  have  learnt  among 
you  to  adore  with  a  purer  worship,  that  immaterial  and  invisible,  call 
him  Oromasdes,  or  whatever  other  name  shall  best  express  him 
to  us,  however  clouds  and  darkness  at  present  are  about  him,  or  at 
least  involve  our  weaker  understandings,  cannot,  I  am  persuaded, 
but  be  both  powerful,  just,  and  good  ;  neither  will  I  believe  that  he 
who  sincerely  seeks  to  please  him  by  acting  virtuously,  will  in  the 
event  of  things  be  neglected  by  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  cala- 
mities at  Athens,  the  famous  Hippocrates  is  arrived  there ;  a  man 
so  eminent  for  his  excellent  skill  and  success  in  physic,  that  the 
greatest  king  thought  no  price  too  high  to  purchase  him  ;  a  man, 
whose  upright  integrity,  undaunted  constancy,  and  love  of  the 
Grecian  name  endears  him  to  the  Athenians  beyond  their  greatest 
benefactors,  as  his  forcmentioned  excellencies  raise  their  esteem  and 
veneration  for  him,  as  if  their  god  Apollo  or  ^Esculapius  were 
come  down  among  them.    And  though  it  were  presumption  almost 
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in  any  thing  to  differ  from  thee,  -(and  sorely  thy  zeal  for  the  Persian 
glory,  and  extreme  veneration  of  the  great  king,  can  never  be  too 
much  applauded,)  yet  say,  O  gentle  Smerdis,  can  such  a  man  deserve 
so  severe  a  censure  ?  The  refusal  is  indeed  astonishing ;  such 
wealth,  such  power,  such  interest  with  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
world,  were  a  bribe  almost  for  the  strictest  virtue.  But  Hippo- 
crates can  all  this  withstand :  amazing  obstinacy  a  Persian  would 
call  it,  since  the  subjects  of  the  great  king  have  learnt  to  fall  before 
his  throne,  and  prostrate  themselves  at  his  footstool  as  to  the  shrine 
of  some  god  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  custom  has  so  well  reconciled  to 
them  a  government,  which  the  Greeks  call  slavery,  that  they  do  this 
with  the  heartiest  veneration  for  their  sovereign ;  and  where  so 
excellent  a  prince  presides  this  may  be  perhaps  the  most  perfect  form 
of  government.  But  as  the  genius  and  customs  of  countries  vary, 
of  course  the  manners  of  men  must  differ;  and  a  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances will  make  that  in  one  instance  laudable,  which  were 
quite  otherwise  in  another.  To  be  born,  educated,  and  converse  in 
the  free  states  of  Greece  must  necessarily  form  the  mind  to  principles 
of  liberty,  and  settle  in  it  very  opposite  notions  of  what  is  great  and 
virtuous,  to  those  a  Persian  will  from  his  education  imbibe.  It  has 
done  so  all  along  while  Greece  retained  its  pristine  glory ;  and 
can  there  then  be  a  more  illustrious  example  of  Grecian  virtue, 
can  the  love  of  one's  country  be  carried  higher,  or  can  inflexible 
honour  and  unbiassed  greatness  of  soul  be  shewn  in  any  instance  that 
exceeds  this  ? 


From  Salamis. 
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Orsames  to  Cleander  at  Salamis.    From  Saba  in  Arabia. 

j  eavino  Babylon  we  fell  down  the  king's  river  into  the  Tigris, 
the  cataracts  in  this  part  of  it,  being  lately  removed  at  the 
representation  of  some  eminent  merchants  ;  and  were  conducted  in 
one  of  the  royal  galleys  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  landed  upon  Arabia 
the  Happy  at  the  Portus  Itamus,  the  first  haven  beyond  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  that  district  from  the  sandy  deserts.  As  soon  as 
we  came  into  the  Sabaean  territories,  the  whole  country  seemed  one 
universal  altar,  ever  breathing  forth  spontaneous  incense  to  the  hea- 
vens. The  sweet  effluvia  are  wafted  by  the  winds,  and  spread  a 
grateful  fragrance  for  many  miles  beyond  the  coasts.  And  even  the 
shores  are  covered  with  cassia  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  that 
perfume  the  air  with  a  strange  variety  of  healthful  and  pleasant 
scents. 

The  rich  product  of  this  happy  land  brought  to  my  mind  the 
fable  of  Myrrha's  transformation,  and  her  detestable  passion  for 
her  father  Cinyras.  The  fictions  indeed  of  a  poetical  fancy  are 
commonly  as  arbitrary  as  the  stories  of  the  vulgar  are  incredible  and 
ridiculous ;  and  yet  many  traditionary  fables,  however  wild  and  im- 
probable they  appear,  are  capable  of  being  traced  up  to  some  very 
distant  origin  of  truth.  And  thus,  I  was  not  a  little  surprized  being 
told  by  a  native  of  this  country,  that  there  is  a  people  in  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  other  Arabia,  bordering  upon  Syria,  whose  descent  is, 
by  the  most  ancient  and  best-warranted  records  of  history,  deduced 
from  an  unnatural  mixture  of  the  same  kind ;  they  inhabit  upon  the 
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river  Anion,  and  their  chief  city  is  Areopolis.   The  country,  as 
we  entered  it  farther  and  came  nearer  to  Saba,  still  grew  more 
ravishing,  as  well  to  the  eye  as  the  other  senses*.    We  saw  in  our 
way  several  wild  asses  and  ostriches  of  a  large  size,  though  both  are 
more  common  in  the  deserts  beyond  the  mountains.    The  first  are 
exceedingly  fleet,  but  the  way  of  hunting  them  is  by  horsemen 
placed  up  and  down  in  different  parts  of  the  chace ;  for  the  creature, 
after  having  run  some  time,  will  stop  and  stand  still,  but  regains 
ground  again  so  fast,  that  no  single  horse  can  keep  up  after  it.  Their 
flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  luxurious  in  eating  much  nicer  than  that  of 
venison.    The  ostrich  is  not  to  be  taken,  because  when  her  feet  fail 
her,  she  can  use  her  wings  to  escape.    The  spacious  plains,  that  lie 
between  the  mountains,  are  garnished  with  the  freshest  herbage,  and 
laid  out  by  nature  in  the  most  beautiful  garden,  where  the  fertile 
soil  teams  with  aromatic  gums  and  the  party-coloured  blossoms  of 
odoriferous  spices.    The  sides  of  the  mountains  still  exceed  the 
vallies  in  plenteousness.    There  rise  the  clearest  springs,  which,  after 
they  have  run  among  the  hills,  supply  refreshing  rivers  to  water  the 
plains  beneath.    The  hanging  groves  of  palm-trees  on  the  steepest 
declivities  shade  the  delighted  traveller,  while  the  impending  rays  of 
a  more  genial  sun  ripen  the  vegetable  juices,  and  amidst  the  preg- 
nant minerals  digest  the  rich  seeds  of  goldf.    Saba,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  this  happy  land,  is  situated  on  an  easy  ascent :  the 
mountains  that  surround  it  rise  and  fall  in  shapes  the  most  pleasingly 
striking  and  romantic,  discovering  the  summits  of  other  bills  beyond 
them,  which  are  seen  in  prospect  from  the  royal  town,  till  the 
eye  is  lost  in  an  undistinguished  mass  of  fainter  risings,  blended  by 
their  distance  amidst  transparent  clouds.   1  call  it  the  royal  town, 

•  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  Ed.  Francot  lib.  prim.  p.  356. 
t  Agatbarchidi»  Periplo,  p.  6S. 
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for  a  sort  of  kingly  government  still  subsists  in  it*  ;  nor  hare  the 
Arabians  of  this  district  been  ever  subjected  to  a  foreign  power,  as 
the  Arabians  in  general  are  rather  friends  and  allies  to  the  Persian 
empire,  as  they  were  before  to  the  Assyrian,  than  vassals  and  tri- 
butaries to  either ;  though  upon  some  occasions  they  have  courted 
by  presents  the  favour  of  our  mighty  monarchs.    The  riches  and 
grandeur  of  this  place  bespeak  it  to  have  been  the  seat  of  many 
potent  princes.    The  palace,  the  citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  library, 
shew  the  most  expensive  state  of  royal  magnificence.    The  porticos 
of  their  public  buildings  are  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  the  splendor  of 
some  of  their  private  houses  is  incredible.    A  monument  is  still 
shewn  in  an  ancient  temple,  where  they  say  is  reposed  the  sacred 
dust  of  a  queen,  once  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  East :  a  queen, 
whose  genius  was  equal  to  the  highest  things,  and  her  learning  and 
knowledge  proportionate  to  her  genius.    It  was  her  thirst  after  the 
endowments  of  the  latter,  that  induced  her  to  travel  into  the  distant 
country  of  Judaea,  with  infinite  pomp  and  magnificence,  to  visit  a 
king  renowned  for  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom,  the  riches  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  reign.    She  proved  him  by  hard 
questions,  and  discoursed  with  him  on  subjects  of  the  most  refined 
nature.    His  wisdom,  his  riches,  his  prosperity,  exceeded  the  reports 
of  fame,  and  wrapt  her  in  the  deepest  astonishmentf.  Under 
her  reign  Arabia  was  a  powerful  and  flourishing  kingdom  J  ;  an 
epoch  of  its  greatness  more  certain  than  the  ancient  times  they  boast, 
of  their  kings  reigning  in  Babylonia  before  the  days  of  Ninus.  She 
ruled  with  wisdom  and  equanimity,  beloved  by  her  subjects,  and 
regarded  by  all  as  their  common  parent :  her  court  was  a  college  of 
learned  men,  where  all  were  generously  received,  and  met  with  suit- 

*  Diod.  SicuMib.  ii.  initio.   Herod.  Thai.  c.  97.  Ibid.  91.  &  7.  Ibid.  lib.  iii-  c.  9- 
t  Vide  the  Additions  at  the  end. 
)  Syncell. 
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able  rewards,  who  made  any  useful  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences, 
or  new  discoveries  in  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Among  other  im- 
provements*, the  Arabians  are  esteemed  to  be  skilled  in  augury  and 
soothsaying.  Whether  there  is  any  certainty  in  this  science,  it 
belongs  not  to  me  to  dispute.  Our  great  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have 
paid  a  religious  regard  to  augury.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  as 
the  warmth  and  pleasantness  of  the  climate  will  allow  them  to  lie 
out  all  the  year  in  the  fields  with  their  flocks  and  cattle,  which,  in 
several  parts  of  this  country,  they  are  great  dealers  in,  they  may 
have  made  more  observations  than  others  upon  the  different  flights 
and  motions,  the  various  sounds  and  voices,  of  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
My  short  stay  here,  in  passing  through  the  country,  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  their  religious  doctrines  and 
ceremonies.  But  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship  are  the  sun 
and  moonf,  which  they  name  in  their  languages  Urotalt  and  Alilat ; 
and  to  Urotalt  is  daily  offered  frankincense  and  myrrh  ip  his  temple 
at  Saba.  They  pay  likewise  a  religious  regard  to  the  souls  of  their 
most  eminent  lawgivers  and  benefactors^,  upon  a  persuasion,  which 
has  pretty  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  world,  and  is  a  principle 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Sabian  Magi,  that  those  excellent  persons 
were  benevolent  demons,  who  from  a  superior  happy  state  descended 
into  mortal  bodies,  and  were  contented  to  submit  to  all  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  evils  of  human  life,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
mankind. 

*  Cicero,  de  Divio,  lib.  I.  c  42. 

t  Herod.  Thai.  c.  8.  Phil  oat  org.  in  Phot.  Strabo,  &  Theophrast. 

I  A**M  M  i<rm  tt  B^Capi    impfiAm  r.p*«bli<  T*c  «ut£»  tafutitrm^,  4"X*< 

vfa&Af  Clem.  Alexaa.  Strom,  lib.  i. 
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Thy  letter,  Cleander,  has  just  reached  roe,  in  which  thou  con- 
ceivest  too  high  an  opinion  of  my  parts  and  improvements.  But 
however  incapable  I  am  of  answering  thy  expectations,  or  following 
thy  excellent  rules  for  the  direction  of  my  travels,  I  am  glad  thou 
encou rages t  me  to  unbosom  to  thee  such  trivial  observations,  as  a 
variety  of  new  objects  will  naturally  suggest ;  which  to  a  young  tra- 
veller, when  the  fancy  is  heated,  and  his  thoughts  distracted  with 
repeated  novelties,  is  next  to  the  pleasure  he  took  in  seeing  the  things 
themselves.  I  rejoice  that  thou  art  removed  to  Salamis,  and  that  our 
excellent  monarch  has  such  a  tender  regard  for  his  able  and  faithful 
ministers.  Adieu. 

L. 


LETTER  XXII. 

Cleander  to  Gobryas. 

jyjY  last  letters,  noble  scribe,  contained  a  faithful  account  of  the 
miserable  state  of  Athens,  under  the  afflicting  circumstances  of 
a  war  and  pestilence  united  to  distress  them.  The  posture  of  their 
affairs,  since  I  wrote,  has  received  no  alteration,  but  what  increases 
their  discontent,  and  adds  to  their  misfortunes.  Besides  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  plague,  the  operations  of  this  summer's  campaign 
were  not  much  in  their  favour.  Pericles  has  been  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Epidaurus,  and  is  returned  home  with  his  squadron, 
after  wasting  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  which  is  the  only  damage 
their  enemies  have  received  from  this  expedition.  News  is  since 
come,  that  the  siege  of  Potidaea  goes  on  very  slowly  ;  the  army 
before  that  place  being  much  weakened,  as  well  by  the  sallies  of  the 
garrison  as  by  the  plague,  which  a  late  reinforcement  from  Athens 
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brought  among  them.  The  Peloponnesian  army  did  not  stay  long 
in  the  territories  of  Attica ;  for  hearing  that  Pericles  was  ravaging 
their  country,  and  being  apprehensive  of  infection  from  the  plague, 
they  retired  home,  and  are  now  dispersed  into  their  respective  cities. 
The  Lacedaemonians  are  preparing  to  invade  the  island  of  Zacynthus. 
The  party  opposite  to  Pericles  take  advantage  of  his  ill  success  at 
Epidaurus,  to  incense  the  people  against  him,  who  expected  he 
would  have  made  their  domestic  grievances  more  tolerable,  by  ex- 
tending their  power  and  reputation  abroad.  Cleon  accuses  him  in 
every  assembly,  in  his  insolent  and  declamatory  harangues,  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  Greece.  He  charges  him  with  having 
involved  his  country  in  an  expensive  war,  purely  for  his  own  interest, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  own  authority  ;  and  then  wasting  the 
public  treasure  in  fruitless  expeditions,  and  suffering  their  enemies 
to  insult  them  at  their  gates,  through  cowardice  and  imprudence  in 
the  conduct  of  it.  Another  piece  of  slander  is  spread  about,  relating 
to  a  decree  of  the  Athenians  against  Megara,  which  prohibits  all 
commerce  between  the  two  cities,  makes  it  capital  for  any  native  of 
Megara  to  be  seen  in  the  dominions  of  Athens,  and  enjoins  the 
generals  of  the  republic  to  make  an  anrroal  invasion  of  their  terri- 
tories. This  severe  decree  the  Lacedaemonians  demanded  to  have 
reversed ;  which  Pericles  strenuously  opposed,  recriminating  upon 
the  Megareans  for  harbouring  their  revolted  slaves,  and  murdering 
an  Athenian  herald.  However,  it  is  confidently  affirmed  here,  that 
he  promoted  this  affair  with  no  other  view  than  to  revenge  an  in- 
sult put  upon  his  mistress  Aspasia  by  some  young  Megareans,  who 
stole  away  two  of  her  slaves.  Pericles  and  his  friends  justify  his 
measures  at  large,  against  all  these  accusations.  They  represent, 
"  that  whoever  considers  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Greece,  must  be 
"  convinced  that  the  war  wanted  no  incendiary  to  set  it  on  foot, 
"  since  it  owes  its  rise  to  a  very  natural  cause,  the  jealousies  of  La- 
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"  cedaemon  and  Peloponnesus  of  the  grandeur  of  Athens ;  particu- 
"  larly  of  the  former,  as  they  thought  it  had  risen  upon  the  ruins 
"  of  theirs ;  that  the  Athenians  had  paid  more  regard  even  to  the 
'*  literal  sense  of  treaties  than  their  enemies,  who,  before  the  war 
"  broke  out,  required  them  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of  the  Corin- 
"  thians  and  Megareans  without  farther  debate,  though  it  was  ex- 
"  pressly  stipulated  by  an  article  of  the  last  treaty  between  the  Gre- 
"  cian  states,  that  all  controversies  should  be  referred  to  arbitrators, 
"  to  be  determined  in  an  amicable  way,  before  either  party  had  re- 
"  course  to  arms :  That  many  of  the  Lacedaemonians'  demands, 
"  though  not  in  themselves  unjust,  were  yet  rendered  improper  to 
"  be  granted,  by  the  imperious  manner  in  which  they  were  urged  ; 
"  and  that  a  tame  and  ready  submission  to  them  would  have  been 
"  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  confession,  in  the  Athenians,  of  weakness 
"  and  pusillanimity.  They  vindicate  the  management  of  the  war, 
"  by  laying  it  down  as  a  clear  maxim,  that  every  state  should  exert 
"  its  natural  strength  in  carrying  one  on ;  and  that  the  Athenian 
"  superiority  in  a  naval  force  makes  it  necessary  to  form  such  a  plan 
"  of  operations  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  sea-service :  That  the 
"  Peloponnesian  invasion  of  Attica  can  never  be  of  long  duration, 
"  because  the  country  furnishes  no  subsistence  for  the  forces  ;  and  it 
"  would  be  a  rash  attempt  to  besiege  so  strong  and  well-garrisoned  a 
"  city  as  Athens  :  That  in  the  mean  time  their  coasts  are  exposed, 
"  their  commerce  ruined,  and  their  squadrons  not  able  to  resist  those 
"  of  the  Athenians." 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  charge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defence 
on  the  other.  Those  who  exert  themselves  with  most  address  in 
behalf  of  Pericles,  arc  his  nephew  Alcibiades,  a  young  man 
of  an  aspiring  disposition,  and  his  old  friend  Ephialtes  the  orator. 
Cleon,  Hyperbolus,  and  Tolmides,   men  of  low  birth,  but 
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some  popular  talents,  are  the  great  opposers  of  his  administration. 
And  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  faultless,  yet,  in  the  present 
dispute,  I  believe  most  argument  will  be  found  on  his  side,  and  the 
greatest  variety  of  scandal  on  that  of  his  adversaries.  However, 
things  here  are  in  a  very  fluctuating  condition.  At  present  the 
people  shew  themselves  so  uneasy  at  the  continuance  of  the  plague 
and  the  war  together,  that  in  the  last  assembly  embassadors  were 
sent  to  Lacedaemon  to  declare  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  peace  on 
any  reasonable  conditions.  But  I  hear  the  last  letters  from  thence 
give  no  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  I  shall  conclude  this  dispatch  with 
mentioning,  that  Hippocrates  of  Cos  was  ordered,  by  a  late  decree, 
to  be  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  to  be  presented  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  and 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

■ 

Such,  potent  minister,  are  the  rewards  of  virtue  amongst  the 
Grecians  ;  such  the  incitements  to  despise  danger  in  the  service  of 
their  country  !  A  crown,  bestowed  by  the  free  voice  of  the  state  : 
a  statue  erected  to  their  honour;  or  a  mark  of  respect  shewn  to 
their  posterity ;  are  sufficient  recompences  for  the  most  illustrious 
actions,  and  allowed  to  none  but  persons  of  distinguished  merits. 
Whilst  they  can  attain  these,  they  despise  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
and  account  it  more  honourable  to  be  a  native  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 
though  upon  the  level  with  their  fellow-citizens,  than  a  satrap  of 
Persia,  who  has  the  inestimable  distinction  of  approaching  the  splen- 
did throne  of  the  lord  of  Asia. 


From  Salamis. 


P. 
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Ahtaphernes   to  Cleander.    From  tlte  Forest  of  Nysa,  near 

Ecbatana. 

j  should  own  myself  unworthy  the  correspondence  you  began  last 
year  in  the  hurry  of  your  first  arrival  at  Athens,  if  the  disordered 
state  of  the  province  of  Lydia,  which  was  then  added,  by  the  king's 
goodness,  to  my  former  government  of  Sardis,  did  not  furnish  me 
with  a  sufficient  excuse. 

The  corruptions  and  irregularities  which,  under  the  satrap  my 
predecessor,  had  crept  into  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  the  management  of  the  forces,  the  revenue,  and  the  judi- 
cial proceedings,  required  not  only  an  early,  but  in  many  cases  a 
severe  correction.  I  was  obliged  to  remove  several  of  the  chief 
officers,  to  punish  others  as  they  deserved,  and  to  prefer  those  who, 
for  their  abilities  and  integrity,  were  before  neglected  and  disgraced. 
But  as  the  most  necessary  reformation  seldom  fails  of  making  the 
promoter  of  it  unpopular,  complaints  were  made  against  me  at  court 
by  the  persons  removed,  which,  at  the  earnest  request  of  their 
friends,  occasioned  a  particular  order  to  the  inspectors,  who  are  sent 
annually  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire  to  examine  the  con- 
duct of  the  governors,  that  they  should  make  a  strict  inquiry  into 
mine.  After  a  long  and  exact  examination,  I  was  declared  to  have 
acted,  not  only  with  impartial  justice,  but  with  the  greatest  regard 
to  the  honour  of  the  empire,  and  the  service  of  the  king.  And 
soon  after  the  commissioners  had  made  their  report,  I  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  and  approbation,  signed  with  the  king's  own  signet, 
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besides  a  rich  Median  Test,  a  farther  proof  of  the  royal  favour. 
The  affairs  of  Lydia  being  now  quiet,  and  proceeding  in  a  regular 
well-ordered  course,  I  took  a  journey  this  summer  to  visit  my  friends 
at  Ecbatana,  and  write  to  you  from  Megabyzus's  palace  in  the 
forest  of  Ny&a  ;  where  that  great  man  entertains  his  friends  with  that 
humanity  and  politeness  which  are  so  natural  to  him.  Hv  das  pes, 
Gobryas,  and  Intaphernes,  the  captain  of  the  Immortals,  lay  aside, 
now  they  are  here,  the  manners  of  the  court  and  the  formalities 
of  their  offices;  and  converse  upon  the  terms  of  freedom 
without  levity,  and  friendship  without  affected  reserves.  However, 
that  we  may  not  quite  forget  our  distinct  employments,  and 
think  ourselves  transformed  into  Bactrian  Magi,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  minister  is  summoned  to  council,  the  secretary 
returns  to  his  office,  the  chamberlain  to  his  station  in  the  palace, 
the  commander  to  his  quarters  ;  and  all  of  us  attend  the  king  to  the 
chace,  which,  you  know,  is  the  usual  diversion  of  the  court.  At 
the  last  hunting  match  on  Mount  Orontes,  a  fierce  tiger  leaped  out 
of  a  close  thicket,  and  sprung  forwards  towards  the  king,  who  was 
in  the  utmost  danger.  Artyphius,  the  son  of  Megabyzus,  step- 
ped immediately  before  him,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  javelin 
laid  the  furious  beast  dead  upon  the  spot.  Nor  was  our  generous 
lord  unmindful  of  so  signal  an  instance  of  courage  and  resolution ; 
for  he  presented  his  deliverer  with  a  gold  chain  worth  1000  darics, 
besides  adding  the  most  obliging  expressions  of  praise  and  esteem. 
This  accident  has  been  the  more  talked  of.  as  the  father  was  for- 
merly disgraced  for  the  very  same  thing  that  now  procures  rewards 
to  the  son.  But  the  case  of  the  former  gave  rise  to  an  edict,  de- 
claring it  lawful  to  strike  a  beast  before  the  king  had  flung  his  dart, 
which  was  before  looked  upon  as  the  highest  instance  of  disrespect. 
The  Cadusians  have,  from  their  mountainous  country,  made  an  in- 
cursion upon  the  northern  parts  of  Media,  taken  a  rich  booty,  and 
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defeated  the  satrap,  who  attempted  to  oppose  their  ravages.  A  body 
of  troops  lately  marched  towards  those  frontiers,  and  Arttphids 
set  out  to-day  with  a  stronger  detachment  to  reinforce  them.  His 
late  brave  action  furthered  not  a  little  his  advancement  to  be  general 
in  this  expedition;  and  as  he  is  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  skill 
and  valour,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  he  will  soon  reduce  these  bar- 
barians. I  think  you  will  know  all  the  court  news,  when  I  have 
told  you  that  Bagorazes,  the  eunuch,  is  made  cup-bearer.  Hr- 
daspes,  the  chamberlain,  communicated  your  last  letter  to  the 
company  here,  which  gave  them  great  entertainment.  They  are 
only  concerned  that  Persia  cannot  afford  materials  of  equal  value  for 
an  answer.  Your  friends  think  shortly  of  using  your  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  Grecian  books  and  curiosities.  Such  commissions 
wiU  not  be  the  least  troublesome  part  of  your  employment.  Your 
repeated  acknowledgments  for  the  good  offices  I  did  you  with  the 
Persian  ministers  were  quite  unnecessary  ;  it  is  a  sufficient  return 
that  you  answer  their  highest  expectations.  Farewel. 

P. 

LETTER  XXIV. 
Megabyzus  to  Cleander.    From  Ecbatana. 

rp  hough  Gobryas  has  already  acquainted  thee  with  what  ap- 
probation thy  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  are  received, 
and  in  his  last  dispatch  had  orders  to  open  to  thee  the  plan  on  which 
we  determined  to  proceed  in  relation  to  these  Grecian  quarrels,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  we  formed  it ;  yet  I  by  no  means  think  myself 
dispensed  from  acknowledging  thy  letters,  or  expressing  as  well  the 
particular  satisfaction  they  have  given  me,  as  the  hopes  I  conceive, 
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that  thy  past  services  will  produce  others  of  still  greater  value  and 
importance.  The  plague,  that  rages  at  Athens,  makes  us  a  little 
impatient  to  know,  whether  it  will  produce  an  alteration  in  their 
measures  ;  for  affairs  in  a  popular  constitution  are  always  so  fluctu- 
ating and  unsteady,  that  any  present  inconvenience  or  misfortune 
turns  the  course  of  their  politics,  and  even  shakes  the  foundations  of 
their  government.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  Athenians  have 
already  offered  peace,  I  much  question  whether  the  Lacedaemonians 
will  accept  it,  without  imposing  conditions  the  most  disadvantageous 
to  the  commerce  and  greatness  of  the  former ;  perhaps  obliging 
them  to  lessen  the  number  of  their  ships,  or  give  up  the  protection 
of  the  most  useful  of  their  allies.  But  if  ever  the  Athenians  submit 
to  these  terms,  they  will  loose  the  two  chief  sources  of  their  power 
and  wealth,  and  be  reduced  to  the  same  inconsiderable  state,  from 
whence  they  were  raised,  in  my  memory,  by  the  judgment  and 
valour  of  Themistocles. 

Nor  will  it  be  for  the  interest  of  Persia,  that  either  Laced^mon  or 
Athens  should  obtain  the  superiority  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  or  be 
able  to  influence  their  councils.  In  that  case,  the  ruling  common- 
wealth would  be  always  ready  and  able  to  undertake  some  united 
enterprize  against  Persia,  invade  the  fertile  province*  of  Asia  Minor, 
waste  our  coasts,  encourage  the  disafiection  of  our  governors,  always 
prepared,  through  fear  of  punishment  for  their  oppressions,  to  shake 
off  their  obedience,  and  erect  the  provinces  entrusted  to  their  care 
into  independent  principalities.  But  I  hope  for  better  things ;  that 
the  spirit  of  our  great  Ctbus,  which  watches  over  the  mighty  empire 
he  so  gloriously  founded,  will  preserve  the  throne  of  his  pos- 
terity from  such  insults  ;  that  the  peace  we  continue  to  enjoy,  will 
help  us  to  expel  every  noxious  humour  or  latent  venom  of  fraud, 
rapine,  and  corruption,  from  the  various  parts  of  our  government; 
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that  a  strict  exercise  of  military  discipline  may  restore  to  us  those  hardy 
troops  which  ravaged  the  empire  of  the  East  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  made  us  masters  of  the  wealth  and  pompous  structures  of  Egypt; 
and  that  a  regular  and  steady  pursuit  of  well-grounded  counsels  may 
enable  us  to  balance  the  divisions  of  Greece,  and  preserve  such  an 
equality  of  power  amongst  its  different  states,  as  to  turn  the  scale  effec- 
tually whenever  we  interpose. 

The  Peloponnesian  embassadors,  with  Aristaus  of  Corinth  at 
their  head,  are  already  on  their  way  towards  Thrace,  where  they 
are  ordered  to  execute  a  commission  with  Sitalces,  and  from 
thence  to  repair  to  the  court  of  our  great  monarch.  We  shall  not 
be  in  haste  to  dispatch  them,  but,  under  pretence  of  examining  the 
causes  of  their  quarrel  with  Athens,  and  the  motives  they  may  offer 
to  engage  us  in  their  alliance,  detain  them,  till  we  see,  whether  the 
Athenians  will  follow  them  in  applying  for  our  assistance,  or  till  the 
fortune  of  the  war  determines  us  which  part  it  is  most  advantageous 
to  Persia  to  support.  In  the  mean  time,  continue  to  enquire,  whe- 
ther the  Athenians  arc  informed  of  this  embassy,  and  send  us  speedy 
advice  what  resolutions  they  take  upon  it,  by  which  it  will  be  very 
necessary  for  us  to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Our  curiosity  is  not  less 
raised  to  know  how  Pericles  stands  his  ground  in  this  difficult  situa- 
tion. I  cannot  think  they  have  any  one  considerable  enough, 
either  for  abilities  or  authority,  to  succeed  him  in  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.  Be  assured,  Cleander,  that  however  these 
fickle  republics,  founded  in  discord  and  mutability,  change  their 
favourites,  because  the  shining  lustre  of  their  great  qualities  expose 
them  to  the  malicious  efforts  of  popular  envy,  the  court  of  Persia 
follows  no  such  maxim  ;  the  unjust  custom  of  ostracism  is  not  yet 
established  here.  Thy  merits,  far  from  giving  umbrage,  secure  to 
thee  the  protection  of  thy  prince  and  the  esteem  of  his  ministers ; 
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and  far  from  obstructing  thy  advancement,  or  rendering  thee  liable 
to  disgrace,  are  the  surest  and  most  honourable  methods  of  furthering 
thy  progress  in  the  one,  and  preserving  thee  from  any  danger  of  the 
other.  Adieu. 

P. 

LETTER  XXV. 

*  ■ 

Oksames  to  Oleander.    From  Thebes  in  ^Egypt. 

^fter  we  had  traversed  Arabia,  and  seen  in  our  way  the  sepulchre 
of  Isis  ^and  Osiris  at  Nysa,  the  pillars  of  which  are  inscribed  in 
the  sacred  ^Egyptian  letters,  we  passed  the  Idumaean  gulf,  and  our 
tour  lay  strait  for  No-Ammon.  This  is  the  ancient  Thebes  of 
iEgypt,  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  Homer.  The 
city  is  in  circuit  140  stadia,  but  anciently  took  in  a  much  greater 
compass ;  and  both  for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  wealth  contained  within  its  walls,  was  esteemed  not  only  the 
most  beautiful  and  noble  one  of  -^gypt,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
From  the  long  records  of  the  Theban  dynasty,  it  appears  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  earliest  times.  It  was  taken  by  surprize,*  and 
first  pillaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  when  the  rising  greatness  of  their 
republic  began  first  to  annoy  the  neighbouring  states.  It  was  after- 
wards invaded  by  the  Assyrian,  but  suffered  most  from  the  madness 
of  Cambtses,  when  he  returned  from  his  Ethiopian  expedition. 
It  was  then  that  ancient  temple  here,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the 
four,  so  admirable  for  its  beauty  and  greatness,  was  stript  of  its  gold, 
ivory,  and  precious  stones.    However,  the  fabric  is  left  standing. 


*  Hanc  inter  exordia  pandentis  se  late  Carthaginis  Lm proviso  exercitu  duces  oppresserc 
Poenorum.  Aminian.  Mar  cell-  lib.  xvii. 
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and  its  circuit  is  13  stadia,  45  cubits  the  height,  with  a  wall  24  feet 
broad.  There  are  about  the  city  innumerable  coUossal  statues  and 
obelisks  of  one  entire  stone ;  and  these  form,  on  every  side  of  this 
famous  capital,  those  stately  avenues  which  add  so  much  to  its 
apparent  largeness.  The  many  quarries  of  marble  and  porphyry,  of 
which  the  upper  JEgypt  is  full,  to  the  south,  had  furnished  them 
with  materials ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  they  found  hands  to  raise 
such  stupendous  works,  when  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  kings  of 
Thebes  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Scythia,  Bactria,  and  India. 
The  city  extends  for  a  great  length  on  both  sides  the  Nile ;  and  in 
ancient  times  an  hundred  stables  lay  along  the  river,  on  the  Lybian 
side,  from  Thebes  to  Memphis,  each  of  which  would  contain  200 
horses,  which  were  always  ready  for  the  service  of  the  state  and  the 
quick  dispatches  of  public  couriers;  and  many  of  these  remain  to 
this  day  very  entire. 

Among  the  principal  wonders  of  yEgypt  is  always  ranked  the  vocal 
statue  of  Memnon*,  which  is  of  a  stone  called  the  Bisaltes,  of  the 
hardness  and  colour  of  iron.  Half  of  it  from  the  head  to  the  middle 
was  broken  off  by  Cambyses  ;  what  remains  is  in  a  sitting  posture, 
the  feet  and  legs  closed  together.  The  sound  it  utters  at  sun-rising 
resembles  that  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  that  is  cracked  and  out  of 
tune:  the  sound  I  am  witness  to,  but  cannot  be  sure  whether  it 
came  from  the  base  or  the  statue,  or  from  any  by-stander.  Near  this 
placef  are  concealed  under-ground  the  most  venerable  remains  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  I  mean  the  pillars  of  Hermes}.  It  was  with 
much  solicitation  and  difficulty  I  gained  admittance  to  the  place 
where  they  were  shewn,  and  by  a  particular  favour  of  the  priests, 

•  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  7.   Pauian.  Att.  p.  78.   Philost.  lib-  vi.  c.  3. 

f  ThebU  trans  Nilura  ad  *»rrr~<  quas  vocant  statua  est  resonans.   Paus.  Att-  p.  78. 

t  Syncell.  p.  40.  b.   Aminian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxii.  p.  232. 
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for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Phakkuces,  the  governor.  Within  the 
enclosure  of  an  ancient  edifice,  a  repository  of  the  sacred  books  and 
other  monuments,  you  descend  a  great  depth  by  rough  and  craggy 
steps  in  the  rock ;  the  place  seems  to  have  been  formerly  dug  into  as 
a  quarry.  At  the  bottom  a  large  gap  opens  before  you,  through 
which  I  was  conducted  into  several  dark  chambers  by  perplexed 
winding  passages,  till  at  last  I  discovered  a  distant  glimmering  light, 
which  directed  me  through  a  long  narrow  avenue,  the  farther  end 
of  which  opened  into  a  spacious  cave.  The  strange  solemnity  of 
the  place  must  strike  every  one  that  enters  it  with  a  religious  horror ; 
and  is  the  most  proper  to  work  you  up  into  that  frame  of  mind,  in 
which  you  will  receive,  with  the  roost  awful  reverence  and  assent, 
whatever  the  priest  who  attends  you  is  pleased  to  reveal  concern- 
ing the  wonderful  monuments  deposited  therein.  Towards  the 
farther  end  of  the  cave,  or  within  the  inmost  recess  of  some  pro- 
digious caverns  that  run  beyond  it,  you  hear,  as  it  were  a  great  way 
off,  a  noise  resembling  the  distant  roarings  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
like  the  fall  of  waters  dashing  against  rocks  with  great  impetuosity. 
The  noise  is  supposed  to  be  so  stunning  and  frightful,  if  you  approach 
it,  that  few,  they  say,  are  inquisitive  enough  to  search  far  into 
those  mysterious  sportings  of  nature.  It  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  caverns*  of  the  Magi,  under  the  mountains  of  my  native 
Persia,  where,  by  a  strange  reverberation  of  sounds  in  those  hollow 
cavities,  at  first  you  hear  a  confused  murmur,  like  the  noise  of 
numerous  armies  at  the  onset  of  the  battle ;  as  you  proceed  farther, 
the  noise  thickens  upon  you  as  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement ;  at  last, 
it  resembles  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  a  victory.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  lamps  in  this  cave  is  exceeding  beautiful.  There  are 
taper  pillars  ,  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  the  vault,  probably 


•  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  vi. 
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left  in  that  fashion  when  part  of  the  natural  rock  was  exca- 
vated, and  the  lanips  hang  about  them  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  Surrounded  with  these  pillars  of  lamps  are  each  of  those  vene- 
rable columns,  which  I  am  now  to  speak  of,  inscribed  in  the 
hieroglyphical  lettere  with  the  primaeval  mysteries  of  the  Jsgyptian 
learning.  They  are  said  to  have  been  placed  here  by  Hermes 
Trismegistus*,  a  sage  as  highly  reverenced  amongst  the  ^Egyptians, 
as  Zoroaster  is  with  us.  To  himf  they  ascribe  the  contrivance 
of  letters,  and  the  first  forming  of  articulate  sounds,  and  every  other 
invention  of  chief  use  to  human  life.  They  will  not  settle  his  anti* 
quity :  only  told  me,  that  these  pillars  had  withstood  the  strongest 
shocks  of  nature,  and  remained  firm  and  entire,  when  an  universal 
deluge  laid  waste  and  shattered  this  terraqeous  globe.  The  same 
person,  I  observe,  they  generally  call  Thoth,  or  Athothes. 
To  this  Mercury  is  attributed  the  famous  computation  of  36,525 
years,  in  which  period  of  time  be  supposed  the  several  heavenly 
bodies  did  exactly  go  through  all  the  relations,  which  they  could 
have  in  their  motions,  to  one  another,  and  came  round  to  the  same 
point  from  which  all  their  courses  began ;  and  upon  these  pillars, 
say  the  priests,  he  has  given  a  perfect  demonstration  of  it.  To 
these  their  historians  have  recourse  for  the  ancient  annals  of  this 
country.  From  these  pillars,  and  the  sacred  books,  they  maintain 
that  all  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  the  world  has  been  derived. 
From  these  the  ancient  Orpheus  borrowed  his  celebrated  system 
of  the  origin  of  things.  To  these  Pythagoras  and  Thales 
were  indebted  for  those  discoveries  which  have  established  their 
reputation  to  all  succeeding  ages.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  here 
at  a  time  when  a  great  sacrifice  and  lustration  to  the  mysterious 
Hermes,  or  Mercury,  was  to  be  solemnized  within  the  bowels 

•  Or  rather  MerCheres  Trismcgistw.  f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
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of  this  stupendous  cave,  which  is  done  once  in  fifty  years  ;  at  which 
time  only  it  is  granted,  and  that  through  a  particular  mark  of 
favour  and  courtesy,  to  some  stranger  of  rank  and  distinction,  to  be 
admitted  within  these  hallowed  caverns.  At  other  times  only  the 
tedious  discipline  and  preparations  which  Pythagoras  for  thirty 
years  underwent,  to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  would  qualify 
one  to  be  admitted  to  these  sacred  monuments. 

The  city  takes  its  ancient  name  from  the  god  Ammun,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Jupiter.  He  is  the  same  with  Saturn,  or  Chronds, 
the  father  of  Osiris.  From  his  other  names,  which  are  Thamus* 
and  Cham  us,  the  whole  land  still  retains  at  Thebes  the  name  of 
Chemia-f*.  He  is  represented  with  the  face  of  a  ram ;  and  in  Thebais 
the  killing  of  that  species  of  animals  would  be  punished  as  a  most 
heinous  and  capital  offence,  which  may  be  done  but  one  day  in  the 
year,  in  the  festivals  of  their  god ;  and  then  a  single  ram  is  slain,  and 
his  skinj  fleaed  off  to  be  hung  upon  the  statue  of  Ammun  ;  and 
the  image  of  Hercules  mu6t  be  brought  and  set  before  it ;  because 
it  is  said  the  god  appeared  in  that  manner  to  Hercules,  upon  his 
earnest  and  pressing  instances  to  see  him.  The  carcase  of  the  ram 
is  afterwards  beaten  by  all  that  attend  at  the  solemnity,  and  then 
buried  in  one  of  the  sacred  repositories. 

It  is  a  tradition  here§,  that  the  first  priestesses  of  the  Libyan 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammun,  and  of  the  Dodonaran  oracle  in  Greece, 
were  taken  away,  and  sold  by  the  Phoenicians  into  those  countries 
out  of  Thebes. 

.  ■ 

•  Plato  in  Phoedro     Ba^jU*  tw  U>  Myiwm  £**<,  6*?£       ™  p^i.  «^»  T*  4*« 

it  w  EAA<m<  AlywrtMM  0*0ft<  mi  m  $•*>  Astern,  p.  1240.  b. 

t  Eti  rit  A'.yvrrc,  Xnfiim  Plater,  de  .hide. 

?  Herod.  Euterp.  44.  }  Ibid.  64,  55. 
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I  shall  stay  here  some  time,  from  whence  I  may  entertain  you  with 
fresh  varieties,  if  my  report  of  things  is  in  any  sort  interesting. 
Adieu. 

L. 
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Cleander  to  Gobryas.   From  Salamis. 

oince  my  con- 
tinued in  a  perpetual  ferment.  The  jars  and  cabals  of  opposite 
factions,  the  calamities  of  the  plague,  the  weight  and  charge  of  the 
war,  a  general  dislike  of  the  present  measures,  and  no  unanimity  in 
a  steady  pursuit  of  others,  have  by  turns  occasioned  the  utmost  per- 
plexity in  the  counsels,  and  impatience  in  the  tempers,  of  this  people. 

The  embassadors  they  had  sent  to  Lacedaemon  declared  at  their 
return,  that  peace  could  be  obtained  on  no  terms,  but  such  as  were 
absolutely  disadvantageous  and  unreasonable.  When  the  present 
condition  of  their  affairs  was  debated  in  an  extraordinary  assembly, 
Pericles  rose,  and  with  a  resolution  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  cla- 
mours of  his  adversaries,  and  a  strength  of  argument  which  they 
were  unable  to  confute,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  irritated  minds  of 
the  people,  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits,  and  to  turn  their  resentment 
from  himself  upon  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  represented  to  them, 
**  That  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  enter  into  this  war  were 
"  still  the  same,  and  received  no  alteration  from  the  cross  accidents 
'*  of  fortune  ;  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  refined  human 
"  prudence  to  foresee  or  prevent :  That  the  misfortunes  of  parti- 
"  culars  ought  not  to  make  them  neglect  the  common  interest  of  the 

"  whole, 
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"  whole,  which  could  not  be  secured,  but  by  preserving  their 
««  bravery  and  independence :  That  whilst  they  continued  masters  of 
"  the  sea,  the  ravages  of  their  lands,  or  the  loss  of  their  country- 
"  seats,  were  not  to  be  regarded  ;  these  might  easily  be  recovered  : 
"  but  if  they  suffered  their  spirits  to  sink,  and  despaired  of  success, 
"  they  would  not  only  be  deprived  of  such  ornamental  advantages, 
"  but  of  the  most  essential  one  of  all,  in  which  consisted  the  very 
"  being  of  their  republic,  their  liberty.    Therefore  (concluded  be) 
"  leave  off  blaming  your  governors  for  an  event  that  seems  inflicted 
"  by  the  hand  of  Providence ;  since  evils  from  Heaven  are  to  be 
"  patiently  submitted  to,  those  from  men  to  be  valiantly  opposed. 
"  Rouze  up,  Athenians,  your  ancient  resolution  and  generosity  ; 
"  send  no  more  heralds  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  shew  yourselves 
"  as  well  worthy  as  able  to  maintain  your  pretensions  of  being  at 
"  the  head  of  Greece."    I  have  given  this  short  account  of  Pe- 
ricles's  speech,  that  the  Persian  ministers  might  have  an  idea  both 
of  the  manner  of  addressing  the  people  in  these  democratical  govern- 
ments, and  of  that  particular  force  and  vivacity  which  distinguish 
the  eloquence  of  this  great  statesman.    He  obtained  part  of  what 
he  contended  for ;  the  assembly  resolved  that  no  more  overtures  of 
peace  should  be  made  to  the  allies ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
height  of  their  warmth  and  violence,  deprived  him  of  his  command, 
and  fined  him  fifty  talents,  upon  the  motion  of  Cleon  and  Simmias. 
Thus  Pericles,  who  has  so  long  disposed,  almost  absolutely,  of  the 
treasures,  forces,  and  honours  of  Athens,  is  reduced  by  a  single  vote 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen ;  undistinguished  by  any,  ex- 
cept his  former  reputation  and  eminent  abilities,  which  spread  such 
a  lustre  round  him,  that  no  artful  colouring  of  his  adversaries  can 
ever  deface.    Nay,  perhaps,  to  a  philosophic  eye,  he  appears  greater 
in  his  disgrace,  which  he  bears  with  temper,  than  adorned  with  all 
the  glory  of  external  grandeur  and  dignity.    The  death  of  several 
vol.  i.  -\  of 
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of  his  friends  and  chief  confidents  in  business,  and  the  divisions 
occasioned  in  his  family,  through  the  extravagance  of  bis  son  Xan- 
tippus,  add  no  small  pressure  to  his  misfortunes. 

As  soon  as  these  animosities  begin  to  cool,  I  shall  not  fail  to  send 
advice  in  what  hands  the  administration  seems  most  likely  to  be 
lodged  ;  whether  in  a  set  of  new  favourites,  or  (as  several  imagine) 
in  those  of  the  old  one.  I  come  now  to  answer  the  particular 
direction  thou  gavest  me  concerning  the  Peloponnesian  embassy, 
which  has  been  since  repeated  by  Megabvzus  ;  and  I  am  sorry  my 
information  must  prove  disagreeable,  for  the  Athenians  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  design  on  which  the  embassadors  are  sent  to 
Sitalces  and  our  great  master,  and  the  route  they  are  to  take. 
Yesterday  the  senate  dispatched  a  courier,  with  private  orders  to 
their  ministers  at  the  court  of  Sitalces  ;  and  though  the  contents 
of  them  are  not  publicly  known,  and  are  kept  as  secret  as  any  thing 
can  be  in  a  popular  government,  I  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
contain  a  demand  that  the  Peloponnesian  embassadors  should  be  put 
into  their  hands ;  in  which  request  they  expect  to  be  assisted  by 
Sadocus,  the  son  of  the  Thracian  prince,  who  was  last  year  made 
a  citizen  of  Athens.  Aristecs,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  is  parti- 
cularly aimed  at:  it  appears  that  the  revolt  of  Potidea,  and  the 
troubles  in  Thrace,  are  owing  to  his  contrivance.  Might  I  presume 
to  advise  the  Persian  ministry,  if  this  letter  arrives  in  time,  some 
person  of  address  and  skill  in  the  Thracian  manners  should  be  sent,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  to  Sitalces,  and  endeavour,  either  by  menaces 
or  bribes,  to  prevent  so  base  a  compliance.  But  thou  must  receive 
advice  of  the  issue  of  this  matter  much  sooner  from  Pharnabazus, 
the  governor  of  the  Hellespont,  than  from  hence.  1  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  expressing  my  concern  for  the  safety  of  these  embassadors. 
The  Athenians,  in  their  present  headstrong  ungovernable  disposi- 
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tion,  and  the  warm  resentment  they  express  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, are  not  likely  to  pay  much  regard  to  their  sacred  rights. 

I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  removing  to  Athens,  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  without  danger  of  infection  from  the  plague. 
In  the  mean  time,  illustrious  satrap,  permit  me  to  return  my  humblest 
acknowledgments  for  the  honour  of  the  confidence  thou  reposest  in 
me;  unworthy  as  I  am  to  partake  in  the  councils  of  Persia,  I  will 
at  least  make  no  ill  use  of  those  entrusted  to  my  secrecy,  but  punc- 
tually observing  the  orders  I  receive,  and  regulating  my  own  con- 
duct by  the  rules  they  prescribe,  I  will  endeavour  to  supply  all 
deficiencies  in  knowledge  and  experience,  by  the  zeal  and  integrity 
of  my  service. 

P. 

LETTER  XXVII. 

Oleander  to  Orsames.   From  Salamis. 

j  would  endeavour,  noble  satrap,  to  equal,  if  not  the  agreeable 
and  lively  style,  which  embellishes  thy  letters,  at  least  that  judi- 
cious choice  of  materials  in  them,  which  joins  so  artfully  instruction 
to  ornament ;  and  I  imagine,  that  a  short  survey  of  the  present  state 
of  Grecian  philosophy  will  not  be  an  unentertaining  speculation  to 
one  of  thy  improved  and  extensive  curiosity.  Besides  the  general 
use  of  an  inquiry,  which  lays  before  us  a  kind  of  history  of  human 
reason,  of  the  discoveries  it  is  capable  of  making,  the  exalted 
heights  to  which  it  can  attain,  and  the  gradual  and  regular  steps 
by  which  it  proceeds  in  the  search  of  useful  truth,  I  please  myself 
with  thinking,  that  a  particular  advantage.  Math  regard  to  thee,  will 
attend  my  discussing  this  subject    For  as  ifigypt  may  be  called  the 
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parent  soil  of  science,  from  whence  the  Greek  philosophers  trans- 
planted  many  doctrines  taught  in  the  colleges  of  the  priests,  to  cul- 
tivate them  afterwards  in  their  own  schools  ;  it  is  probable,  that  a 
view  of  the  chief  tenets  maintained  in  the  latter  will  further  thy 
inquiries  into  the  more  mysterious  learning  of  the  former,  which  must 
reciprocally  throw  in  light  upon  some  obscurities  in  the  conduct  and 
notions  of  those  who,  by  their  long  stay  in  JJgypt,  received  no  small 
tincture  of  the  manners  of  their  instructors.  The  Greek  philosophy 
is  at  present  divided  into  two  principal  sects,  the  Ionic,  which  was 
founded  by  Thales  the  Milesian,  and  the  Italic,  which  owes  its 
rise  to  Pythagoras.  Thales  was  born  in  the  35th  olympiad, 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  Grecian  who  taught  a  regular 
system  of  philosophy,  and  left  a  succession  of  disciples  behind  him 
to  establish  and  maintain  it.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  tra- 
velled into  ./Egypt,  and  during  a  residence  of  several  years  there, 
applied  himself  with  such  genius  and  industry  to  the  sciences,  under 
the  direction  of  the  priests,  that  he  became  able  at  last  even  to 
instruct  his  masters  ;  and  it  is  said,  shewed  them  how  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  pyramids.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  service 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia ;  and  contrived  to  make  the  river 
Halys  fordable  for  the  army  of  that  prince,  by  drawing  olf  the  water 
into  trenches.  On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  lived  in  a  learned  re- 
tirement, dividing  his  time  between  the  culture  of  his  favourite 
studies,  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  the  instruction  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  held  him  in  the  utmost  veneration.  He  has  left  several 
moral  precepts  on  record  ;  but  is  most  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  nature.  He  taught  that  water  was  the  principle  out  of  which 
the  Supreme  Being  created  all  things  ;  that  the  universe  is  filled  with 
invisible  spirits,  who  inspect  the  actions  of  men  ;  that  the  earth  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  world,  and  moves  round  its  own  centre. 
He  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  calculated  eclipses  of  the  sun 
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and  moon,  and  made  observations  on  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  It  is  owing  to  him,  that  those  wonderful  phenomena,  which 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  are  looked  upon  as  omens  of  ap- 
proaching calamity,  and  tokens  of  the  Divine  wrath,  appear  to  the 
philosophic  eye  as  the  simple  and  regular  operations  of  beneficent 
and  various  nature  ;  a  discovery  which  alone  ought  to  recommend 
his  name  to  the  esteem  of  posterity.  He  died  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age,  whilst  he  was  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
Anaximandek  succeeded  him  in  the  Ionic  school.  There  is  little 
known  of  this  philosopher,  except  that  in  some  points  he  did  not 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  his  master  ;  particularly  he  held,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  universe  but  an  immense  matter  endowed  with 
an  infinite  motion  ;  and  that  in  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  immense 
matter,  every  thing  was  produced  by  an  eternal  revolution  of  forms. 
By  establishing  this  system,  he  excluded,  at  least  tacitly,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  intelligent  first  cause.  Anaximenes,  his  suc- 
cessor, ascribed  the  origin  of  all  things  to  the  air,  and  exerted  his 
mechanical  skill  in  the  invention  of  a  sun-dial,  which  was  first  set 
up  at  Lacedaemon,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of  that  warlike  but 
unpolished  people.  The  school  of  Thales  was  transported  by 
Anaxaooras  from  Miletus,  where  till  his  time  it  had  flourished,  to 
Athens,  as  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  for  his  talents  to  display 
themselves  in.  This  philosopher  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Ionia ; 
but  renounced  all  pretensions  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  considerable  estate,  in  order  to 
apply  himself  with  less  interruption  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  the 
search  of  truth.  Whilst  he  resided  at  Athens,  he  had  the  honour  of 
reckoning  Pericles  amongst  his  disciples ;  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  statesman  owes  no  small  part  of  bis  political  as  well 
as  natural  knowledge  to  the  lectures  of  the  speculative  sage.  The 
enemies  of  the  former,  unable  to  ruin  hU  credit  with  the  people, 
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resolved  to  attack  him  in  the  persons  of  his  friends,  and  accused 
Anaxagoras  of  degrading  the  sun  from  the  number  of  the  gods, 
by  defining  it  to  be  a  mass  of  fiery  matter.  The  Athenians,  who, 
by  an  odd  contradiction,  express  frequently  a  warm  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  their  deities,  when  injured,  as  they  imagine,  by  the  phi- 
losophers, though  they  suffer  them  to  be  exposed  with  the  low  buf- 
foonery of  the  comic  poets,  condemned  him  to  death  ;  but  he  avoided 
the  sentence,  by  retiring  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
His  disciples  erected  two  altars  to  his  memory,  and  dedicated  the  one 
to  the  eternal  mind,  and  the  other  to  truth. 

Anaxagoras  always  declared  himself  against  the  notion  of  the 
world's  being  formed  by  chance,  and  attributed  the  order  and  life 
which  are  observable  in  it  to  the  direction  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
powerful  mind.  He  held  that  there  is  no  vacuum  in  nature ;  that 
every  body  is  divisible  in  infinitum,  and  composed  of  little  particles 
of  a  similar  nature,  as  blood,  for  instance,  of  particles  of  blood, 
water  of  particles  of  water,  &c.  But  I  need  not  tire  thy  patience, 
with  enlarging  further  on  the  lives  and  tenets  of  the  philosophers  of 
this  sect :  what  I  have  already  said  is  sufficient  to  give  thee  a  tole- 
rable idea  of  them  ;  and  thou  hast  judgment  enough  to  perceive, 
that  many  of  their  opinions,  being  only  founded  on  the  probable 
assertions  of  system,  instead  of  proofs  drawn  from  nature  herself, 
must  be  left  for  confirmation,  or  rejection,  to  the  more  accurate 
inquiries  of  future  ages.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  Ionic  school 
under  Archelacs,  its  present  chief,  has  produced  a  disciple  who 
seems  likely  to  eclipse  the  fame,  not  only  of  his  master,  but  of  every 
philosopher  who  has  yet  arisen  in  Greece.  His  name  is  Socrates, 
and  he  applies  himself  wholly  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy,  ne- 
glecting the  natural,  as  a  science  too  fanciful  and  uncertain.  I  must 
refer  thee  to  another  letter  for  an  account  of  the  Italic  sect,  and  of 
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Pythagoras  its  great  founder,  since  this  is  already  swelled  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  intended  it  should.  If  I  indulge  too  far  the 
honour  thou  hast  granted  me  of  thy  correspondence,  be  persuaded, 
generous  Orsames,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  impertinent  affecta- 
tion of  informing  thee,  or  any  want  of  respect  to  thy  quality,  but  to 
that  early  taste  I  perceive  in  thee  for  useful  literature,  and  my 
ardent  desire  to  share  in  that  rational  plan  of  education  which  thou 
bast  laid  down,  of  blending  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  Grecian 
arts  with  the  manly  severities  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  Persia. 
Adieu. 

P. 

LETTER  XXVIII. 

Gobrtas  to  Cleander.    From  Ecbatana. 

rpHE  news  of  Pelicles's  removal  from  public  business  gave  mc 
no  great  surprize.  I  know  how  precarious  great  honours  are, 
and  wonder  most  that  he  has  so  long  maintained  an  authority,  which 
the  envious  great  and  the  lawless  multitude  have  agreed  to  call  tyran- 
nical. The  Greeks  continue  to  answer  the  prayer  of  Xerxes,  by 
disgracing  the  most  worthy  citizens ;  and  I  wish  the  resentment  of 
Pericles  would  throw  him  into  the  interests  of  Persia,  where 
he  would  be  received  with  no  less  honour  than  his  great  predecessor 

THEMISTOCLE8.  . 

The  king  sent  to  intercede  with  Sitalces,  that  the  Peloponnesian 
embassadors  might  proceed  to  this  court ;  but  they  were  already 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  request  of  his  son  Sadoccs,  who 
has  requited,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  honour  they  did  him  last 
year  of  making  him  free  of  Athens.   He  may  wish  hereafter  that 

so 
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so  trifling  a  privilege  had  given  place  to  the  opportunity  of  doing  a 
grateful  act  to  the  lord  of  Asia. 

I  am  under  no  less  apprehension  than  yourself  for  the  lives  of 
those  men,  at  a  time  when  the  states  are  so  exasperated  against  each 
other.  It  might  be  well  to  insinuate,  that  violent  measures  would 
confirm  Artaxerxes  the  enemy  of  Athens,  already  sufficiently 
irritated  by  their  conduct.  The  embassadors  designed  for  Persia  are 
indeed  Peloponnesians,  and  they  may  plead  the  reasonableness  of 
taking  all  advantages  of  an  enemy  ;  yet  prudence  and  their  misfor- 
tunes might  teach  them  that  they  have  no  need  of  a  new  and  more 
powerful  one.  At  such  a  juncture,  if  they  had  receded  a  little  from 
their  pretensions,  the  courtesy  would  not  have  been  misplaced;  for 
we  trust  that  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  our  monarch  to  determine 
the  success  to  either  party,  and  perhaps  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  war. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  thou  couldst  put  on  the  character  of  embassador 
for  one  day,  and  ask  the  council  of  Athens,  whether  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  Artaxerxes  their  foe  ?  Methinks  I  see  them 
confounded  for  an  answer.  Strait  a  rumour  spreads  among  the  po- 
pulace, that  the  Persian  must  be  appeased:  they  assemble  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  and  demand  the  Peloponnesians  of  their  magistrates, 
and  send  them  honourably  attended  to  the  court  of  Persia.  But  I 
leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  use  such  means  as  may  seem  most  effec- 
tual to  preserve  them.  Your  distance  from  the  city  gives  me  little 
prospect  of  success ;  and  I  am  not  such  an  enemy  to  Persia,  as  to 
think  their  redemption  an  equivalent  for  the  hazard  of  your  life.  Keep 
your  station.  I  send  you  no  command  from  the  king,  of  which  he 
requires  a  stricter  observance,  than  that  you  consult  your  safety. 
Fare  w  el. 

H. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 
Orsames  to  Clkander.   From  Thebes. 

jjavdto  in  a  former  letter  mentioned  to  thee,  Cleamder,  the 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  the  famed  Hermetic  pillars  in  this 
country,  I  will  here  endeavour  to  give  thee  some  general  idea  of  the 
nature  and  construction  of  this  mystic  character.    The  ^Egyptians, 
ever  since  the  age  of  their  renowned  Hermes  or  Taautus,  have 
given  much,  it  is  said,  into  the  humour  of  representing  their  thoughts 
to  each  other  in  a  way  of  emblem  or  sensible  imagery ;  a  kind  of 
expression,  thou  wilt  observe,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  eyes,  in- 
stead of  the  hearing,  and  which  seems  indeed  to  have  this  advan- 
tage, at  first  thought,  of  the  method  of  speaking  by  sounds ;  that 
whereas  words  are  merely  arbitrary  substitutes  of  the  ideas  they  are 
used  for,  the  characters  of  this  picture-language  have  a  sort  of 
natural  significancy  in  them,  an  aptness  of  themselves  to  convey  their 
particular  meaning.    The  first  principles  of  the  art  I  am  speaking  of 
(which,  from  being  much  used  in  the  sacra  of  this  country,  passes 
here  under  the  general  name  of  hieroglyphics)  are  laid  in  certain 
observable  analogies,  relations,  or  correspondencies  of  the  particular 
forms,  actions,  or  qualities  of  animals,  to  certain  facts  in  nature, 
morals,  or  history.    From  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  prime 
elements  or  radical  words,  if  one  may  call  them  so,  in  this  emble- 
matical language,  were,  as  in  all  other  languages,  not  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  that  the  copiousness  it  is  now  possessed  of  has  been  the 
work  of  time  and  successive  improvement:  for  a  foundation  once 
established  in  some  few  of  the  simpler  and  more  obvious  analogies 
above  hinted  at,  the  superstructure,  thou  wilt  readily  conceive,  would 
vol.  i.  o  be 
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be  capable  of  infinite  enlargement,  as  more  nice  and  critical  observa- 
tions in  the  kind  should  bring  in  new  materials  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  doubtless  been  with  this  view,  that  the  ./Egyptians  have  ever 
been  remarkable  for  bestowing  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  upon 
thevarious  particularities  of  their  country  animals.  And  the  fruit 
of  their  application  this  way  abundantly  shews  itself  in  that  large 
fund  of  symbols  they  have  in  use,  for  treating  almost  every  subject 
one  can  think  of.  To  signify,  for  example,  the  introduction  of 
tillage  and  agriculture  among  them  by  the  beneficent  Osiris,  one  of 
their  gods,  whom  they  boast  to  have  reigned  in  this  country,  they 
describe  an  ox's  head  ;  the  animal  made  use  of  by  him,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since,  in  ploughing  their  lands.  When  they  would  re- 
present any  person  with  a  numerous  offspring,  they  exhibit  the 
figure  of  a  crocodile ;  an  animal,  it  seems,  remarkable  with  them  for 
its  prolific  and  fruitful  quality.  Thus  again,  the  goat  being  ob- 
served to  be  a  more  than  ordinary  salacious  and  wanton  animal,  is 
tor  this  reason  made  the  ^Egyptian  emblem  of  animal  generation  at 
large ;  as  is  the  hawk  and  the  serpent  of  the  vital  principle  in  ani- 
mal bodies,  from  their  being  themselves  supposed  to  partake,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  that  aether  or  spirit  in  which  it  is  imagined  life 
consists.  When  they  would  express  the  moon,  they  do  it  under  the 
figure  of  an  ape,  which  they  observe  to  have  a  kind  of  sympathy 
with  this  divine  luminary ;  inasmuch  as,  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  the  males  of  this  species  become  blind,  refuse  their  usual  food, 
and  shew  evident  tokens  of  sorrow  for  the  then  total  disappearance 
of  the  moon's  light ;  the  females,  at  the  same  season,  besides  what 
happens  to  them  in  common  with  the  males,  suffering,  it  is  remarked, 
a  periodical  infirmity  of  their  own.  The  same  animal  is  moreover 
the  ^Egyptian  mark  of  the  two  aequinoxes ;  it  being  found  at  each 
of  these  to  have  a  regular  discharge  of  urine  once  every  hour,  during 
the  whole  four-and- twenty.    It  were  endless  to  enlarge  upon  this 
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article,  Clkandrr  ;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  for  it,  as  the  parti- 
culars I  have  already  mentioned  may  suffice  to  answer  my  intention 
in  this  letter.  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the  want  of  a  regular 
alphabet  first  introduced  this  hieroglyphical  language  into  ./Egypt. 
But  the  priesthood  here,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  give  the  world 
an  advantageous  idea  of  their  own  order,  have  since  found  it 
extremely  useful,  in  establishing  that  high  reputation  they  are  in  for 
wisdom  of  every  kind  ;  inasmuch  as,  being  perfect  masters  of  human 
nature,  they  have  not  railed  to  practise  upon  that  prevailing  foible 
of  it,  the  thinking  secrecy  a  sure  token  of  importance,  by  contriving 
this,  amongst  other  methods,  to  perplex  the  avenues  to  that  know- 
ledge they  are  possessed  of,  in  order  to  raise  the  idea  and  inhance  the 
credit  of  it.  Adieu. 

O. 

LETTER  XXX. 
Hydaspes  to  Cleahder. 

fJ1HB  court,  which  of  late  years  has  passed  its  winters  at  Susa,  is 
now  removed  to  spend  this  at  Babylon ;  and  though  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  so  celebrated  a  city,  and  enjoying  the  spacious  and 
well-cultivated  country  which  lies  round  it,  may  have  induced  the 
king  to  change,  for  a  time,  the  usual  seat  of  his  residence,  yet  X' 
believe  policy  has  some  part  in  the  resolution.  For  as  Babylon  was 
once  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  empire,  where  the  court  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  was  constantly  held,  it  is  not  without  reluctance 
that  the  inhabitants  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  from  being  always 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  kings,  and  graced  with  privileges, 
are  now  burdened  with  taxes  for  the  support  of  their  conquerors, 
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and  ruled  by  governors.  Our  monarch  has  rendered  himself  very 
acceptable  here,  by  remitting  part  of  the  tribute,  which  this  pro- 
vince paid  to  his  predecessors,  and  receiving  with  the  utmost  affabi- 
lity the  satraps  of  the  country,  who  came  upon  his  arrival  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  his  feet.  He  has  been  willing  that  they  should  partake 
of  all  the  diversions  of  his  court,  and  dismisses  none  whose  merits 
are  conspicuous,  without  some  mark  of  distinction.  Is  not  a  prince 
worthy  to  possess  the  empire  of  the  East,  who  like  him  exerts  his 
absolute  power  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  ;  who  travels  through 
the  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  not  merely  to  display  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  court,  or  to  take  a  view  of  the  outward  face  of  the 
country,  but  to  redress  the  complaints  of  his  people,  to  attach  to 
his  interest  by  personal  favours  those  whom  duty  has  already  sub- 
jected to  his  authority,  and  to  learn  to  know  and  reward  merit,  not 
by  the  recommendation  of  his  ministers,  but  by  his  own  observation  ? 
But  I  must  break  off  this  moralizing  discourse,  which  so  little  befits  a 
courtier ;  and  to  afford  thee  materials  for  thy  amusement;  as  well  as 
reflection,  shall  relate  a  surprising  adventure  which  happened  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  palace.  Thou  must  have  heard  that  Artabazcs, 
the  governor  of  Babylon,  was  lieutenant  to  Mardonics  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  and  afterwards  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian forces  who  remained,  and  brought  them  back  to  Asia,  after  a 
laborious  and  hazardous  march.  In  the  hurry  of  this  confused 
retreat  his  wife,  who  followed  him  in  the  expedition,  died  of  fatigue 
and  grief ;  and  his  daughter,  then  an  infant,  was  carried  off  by  a 
party  of  Greeks,  who  beat  up  one  of  his  quarters  in  the  night,  and 
was  never  since  heard  of.  In  an  entertainment  lately  performed  at 
the  palace  a  new  dance  was  introduced,  in  which  a  beautiful  slave  of 
the  queen's  distinguished  herself  to  the  admiration  of  everybody, 
and  put  several  upon  enquiring  who  she  was.  She  had  been  bought 
two  days  before  of  a  merchant  of  Cyprus,  then  at  Babylon,  who 
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said  she  was  sold  to  him  by  an  Athenian  soldier,  who  took  her 
prisoner  from  the  Persians  not  long  after  the  action  at  Platsea.  This 
being  told  Artabazus,  he  sent  for  the  merchant,  and  upon  com- 
paring his  account  with  other  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate 
accident  which  he  recollected  himself;  upon  seeing  the  rich  orna- 
ments which  were  taken  with  her,  and  found  to  be  those  with  which 
the  infant  was  adorned  at  the  very  time  of  her  being  lost ;  and  upon 
examining  the  whole  affair,  the  young  slave  was  discovered  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Artabazus,  sent  him,  as  it  were,  providentially,  for 
the  joy  and  support  of  his  declining  years,  and  to  crown  the  success 
which  had  generally  attended  him  in  public,  with  this  last  instance 
of  domestic  felicity. 

The  satisfaction  arising  from  this  happy  event  has  been  heightened 
by  the  victory  which  Arttphius  has  gained  over  the  Cadusians. 
That  hardy  people  having  taken  a  rich  booty,  were  attacked  in  their 
retreat,  and  wholly  routed.  Artiphyds  pursued  his  advantage, 
marched  his  army  into  their  country,  and  forced  them  to  submit  to 
a  tribute,  and  to  deliver  up  hostages.  He  is  now  upon  his  return, 
and  highly  commended  for  the  conduct  and  valour  he  has  shewn  in 
this  expedition.  The  troops  which  accompanied  him  were  some  of 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  Megabtzos  in  iEgypt.  An 
embassador  is  going  to  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  ravages  that  nation  have  committed  on  our  frontier 
provinces;  and  soon  after  him  Darius,  the  king's  third  son,  will  set  out 
for  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  which  is  lately  bestowed  on  him. 
The  revolution  occasioned  in  the  Athenian  affairs  by  the  removal  of 
Pericles,  adds  much  to  the  curiosity  with  which  we  listen  after 
Grecian  news.  It  is  thought  surprising,  that  no  action  of  import- 
ance, either  by  sea  or  land,  iias  yet  happened,  though  the  war  has 
now  lasted   near  two  years.    Notwithstanding   Sitalces  has 
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delivered  up  the  Peloponnesian  embassadors,  an  agent  from  Lacedx- 
moo,  it  is  said,  will  shortly  arrive  here. 

I  transmit  to  thee  by  this  messenger  5000  darics,  which  Meoa- 
btzus  desires  thou  wouldst  lay  out  for  him  in  Grecian  curiosities. 
If  thou  couldst  procure  him  any  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  or  some  pictures  finished  by  the  pencil  of 
Zeuxis,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable.  When  thou  hast  made  these 
purchases,  thou  mayst  convey  them  to  thy  brother  at  Ephesus,  who 
has  it  in  charge  to  send  them  to  him.  Farewel. 

From  Babylon.  P. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

Oleander  to  Gobryas.    From  Salamis. 

Qua  expectations,  noble  scribe,  that  the  lives  of  the  embassadors 
would  be  endangered,  have  proved  too  well  grounded ;  and  it 
gives  me  uneasiness  even  to  relate  an  action  which  the  Athenians 
have  shewn  no  regret  in  committing.  The  Peloponnesian  embassa- 
dors were  thrown  into  prison  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  and  a 
few  days  after  put  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  and  their 
bodies  cast  into  pits  without  the  rites  of  burial ;  neither  could  the 
privileges  of  their  character  preserve  them  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
one,  nor  the  common  ties  of  humanity  secure  to  them  the  decent 
ceremony  of  the  other.  As  an  additional  circumstance  of  hardship, 
I  am  told,  that  though  they  earnestly  desired  to  be  heard  before 
sentence  was  passed,  they  could  not  obtain  a  request  never  known  to 
be  denied  to  the  greatest  criminals.  The  Athenians  plead  in  their 
excuse,  that  they  only  retaliate  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  acted 
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in  the  same  barbarous  manner,  with  regard  to  some  merchants  of 

Athens,  whose  vessels  they  seized,  trading  upon  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   But  this  will  not,  in  any  degree,  justify  a  violation  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  public  ministers ;  and  I  rather  take  their  resent- 
ment  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  their  late  refusal  of  peace,  their 
hatred  of  Aristeus,  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  revolt  of  then- 
towns  in  Thrace,  and  perhaps  the  instigations  of  those  who  desire  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  be  the  true  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a 
proceeding.    However,  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  while  both 
parties  express  their  enmity  to  each  other,  not  by  fair  hostilities,  or 
honourable  contentions  for  the  prize  of  national  bravery,  but  by 
throwing  off  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  committing  acts  of 
cruelty  against  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves ;  the  name 
of  Barbarians,  with  which  they  have  injuriously  branded  the  rest  of 
mankind,  may  with  much  more  propriety  be  retorted  on  them- 
selves.   It  was  impossible  for  me,  who  have  no  public  character,  to 
have  used  any  interest  in  favour  of  these  miserable  men ;  I  should 
have  exposed  my  own  life  to  the  suspicions  of  the  populace,  with 
whom,  in  their  present  rage,  or  rather  madness,  no  persuasions, 
drawn  either  from  interest  or  compassion,  would  have  any  weight. 

The  spirits  of  this  people  are  much  elated,  with  the  news  lately 
arrived  of  the  surrender  of  Potidea,  which  has  held  out  two  years, 
and  is  now  given  up  to  the  Athenian  generals,  on  conditions  very 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  permitted  to  retire  with  part 
of  their  effects  to  Chalcis.  The  Athenians  blame  their  generals  for 
granting  these  terms;  and  maintain,  that  want  of  provisions,  and 
failure  of  relief,  would  have  forced  the  place  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. But  they  certainly  acted  with  judgment ;  for  the  army  had 
suffered  much,  by  lying  in  the  field  during  the  inclemencies  of  a 

Thracian 
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Thraciah  winter,  and  the  expences  of  the  siege  amounted  already  to 
2000  talents. 

The  plague,  I  bear,  daily  decreases  at  Athens,  which  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  removing  my  station,  and  making  inquiries 
myself  on  the  scene  of  action,  instead  of  hearkening  to  the  reports 
of  others  at  a  distance  from  it.  I  shall  there  inquire  further  into  the 
truth  of  an  intelligence  I  lately  received,  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  are  very  favourable  towards  Pericles  ;  and  that  his  friends 
are  in  great  hopes  he  will  shortly  recover  his  former  authority, 
which,  considering  the  sudden  revolutions  of  popular  governments, 
and  the  superior  talents  of  Pericles,  would  not  much  surprise  me. 
May  the  mighty  Oromasdes,  potent  lord,  preserve  the  throne  of 
Cyrus  from  the  rude  attacks  of  an  unrestrained  multitude,  the  want 
of  able  supporters,  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks  ! 


LETTER  XXXII. 

Orsames  to  Oleander.    From  Thebes  in  j£gypt. 

j^fter  the  account  which  my  last  letter  gave  thee,  Clbander, 
of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  ^Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  I  would 
in  this  proceed  to  consider  them  in  a  very  remarkable  consequence 
they  have  had  in  the  religious  ceconomy  of  this  country  ;  the  wor- 
ship, I  mean,  which  thou  hast  so  often  heard  is  every  where  paid  in 
it  to  some  or  other  of  its  home-bred  animals.  'I  bis  is  indeed  so 
striking  an  article  among  the  many  national  peculiarities  of  this 
people,  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  want  of  curiosity  in  a  fo- 
reigner, not  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
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founded ;  and  the  state  of  the  case  I  take  in  few  words  to  be  this  : 
that  the  several  animals  now  worshipped  in  iEgypt,  having  been  at 
first  applied  as  parts  of  a  religious  language,  in  the  way  of  emblem, 
already  described  to  thee,  to  express  the  natures  and  attributes  of 
./Egyptian  gods,  have  by  time  acquired  such  a  degree  of  sacredness, 
as  to  be  themselves  added  to  the  number  of  them.  The  temples 
here,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  are  all  of  them  furnished 
with  some  animal  representation ;  and  the  striking  magnificence  of 
their  outside  structure  forms,  I  have  often  thought,  a  ridiculous  con- 
trast to  the  contemptible  meanness  of  the  sacred  inhabitant  within  ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  cat,  an  ape,  or  an  ibis,  the  appropriated  divinity 
of  the  particular  pile.  The  regard  paid  by  the  ^Egyptians  to  the 
several  species  of  animals,  whose  figures  constitute  this  system  of  re- 
ligious emblemry,  is  really  incredible  but  to  an  eye-witness  of  it. 
They  have  their  guardians  or  attendants  appointed  them  by  public 
authority,  who  are  to  provide  them  their  diet  and  other  accommo- 
dations ;  an  office  not  esteemed  unworthy  persons  of  considerable 
rank,  and  which,  as  it  is  conducted,  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  small 
expence,  as  well  as  delicacy.  The  executors  of  this  trust  are  distin- 
guished by  certain  insignia  proper  to  their  order;  and  in  conse- 
quence hereof  are  entitled  to  very  particular  marks  of  respect  and  re- 
verence from  all,  who  either  with  design  or  by  accident  come  in  their 
way.  In  some  instances,  I  am  told,  to  have  killed  one  of  these  con- 
secrated animals,  though  ever  so  much  by  hazard,  is  capital  without 
remission  ;  and  as  often  as  they  die  of  themselves,  either  by  sickness 
or  old  age,  the  whole  provision  which  is  lodged  in  the  house  where 
the  death  happens,  is  rendered  unlawful  to  be  made  use  of,  and  the 
funeral  is  performed  with  much  ceremony,  and  attended  with  as 
great  appearances  of  sorrow  as  we  should  bestow  upon  that  of  our 
nearest  kindred,  or  most  endeared  friends.  After  what  I  have  ob- 
served to  thee,  Cleandeb,  of  the  politic  vanity  of  the  priesthood 
vol.  i.  p  in 
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in  this  country,  thou  wilt  not  wonder  if  some  of  these  consecrations 
are  built  upon  reasons  so  abstruse  and  recondite,  as,  however  they, 
may  afford  some  kind  of  apology  for  this  practice  to  the  learned,  can 
I  am  sure,  administer  none  to  the  vulgar,  as  lying  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  common  apprehension.  And  to  say  the  truth,  (besides 
that,  as  a  Persian,  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  temples  in  genera], 
which,  whilst  they  give  a  splendour  and  majesty  to  the  outside  face 
of  religion,  seem  to  me  calculated  to  sully  the  inward  purity  of  it, 
as  suggesting  too  confined  an  idea  of  the  powers  and  presence  of  the 
gods,)  I  have  still  a  much  greater  difficulty  with  myself  to  conceive 
amidst  all  those  refined  pretences  which  are  here  offered  for  this 
emblem  worship,  that  the  figure  of  a  cat  or  an  ape  can  be,  in  any. 
regard,  a  fit  representative  of  those  adorable  and  most  excellent 
natures,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  our  wise  and  venerable  Magi, 
not  even  the  human  form  itself  is  allowed  to  be  such.  Adieu. 

O. 

LETTER  XXXIII. 

CLEANDER  tO  GOBRYAS. 

jt  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inform  thee,  noble  satrap,  of  my  return 
to  Athens,  where  the  plague  is  almost  entirely  ceased,  though  the 
ravages  it  has  made,  the  desolation  it  has  caused  in  the  most  con- 
siderable families,  and  the  weak  and  dispirited  turn  it  has  given  to 
the  affairs  of  this  state  in  general,  will  be  felt  long  after  all  symp- 
toms of  infection  have  disappeared. 

A  very  extraordinary  event  just  preceded  my  arrival,  the  restora- 
tion of  Pericles  to  his  former  authority.    Shall  I  say  the  people 
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have  shewn  their  good  sense,  or  their  folly,  by  their  conduct  with 
regard  to-  him  ?  the  one  in  placing  him  at  the  helm  when  con- 
junctures of  difficulty  and  distress  require  a  minister  of  experi- 
ence and  abilities  ;  the  other,  by  permitting  their  natural  fickleness 
to  appear  so  strongly  by  such  a  total  change  of  their  sentiments,  as 
now  to  reverence  him  as  their  protector  and  leader,  whom,  but  a 
few  months  ago,  they  gave  up  with  ignominy  to  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  and  thought  guilty  of  the  highest  misdemeanors. 

Pericles  appeared  wholly  engaged  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a 
private  life,  and  was  in  the  height  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
Paralus,  the  last  of  his  legitimate  children,  when  they  invited 
him  to  accept  his  former  office  of  general.  Alcibiades  and  his 
other  friends,  whose  intrigues  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  sudden 
revolution,  persuaded  him  to  come  abroad  and  shew  himself  to  the 
people.  They  received  him  with  great  marks  of  affection  and 
esteem,  and  at  their  request  he  has  resumed  the  administration  of 
their  affairs.  His  power  is  already  so  firmly  established,  that  he  has 
procured  the  abrogation  of  a  law  he  was  himself  the  author  of, 
which  enacted,  that  none  were  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  Athens,  but 
those  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  Athenians.  At  the  time 
it  passed,  five  thousand  Athenians  lost  their  liberty  for  want  of  the 
qualification  which  it  required,  and  were  sold  for  slaves.  The  only 
intent  of  its  present  repeal  is,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  enroll  his 
natural  son  in  the  register  of  his  tribe  by  his  own  name.  Thus  has 
Pericles  triumphed  over  the  short-lived  insults  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
not  only  fixed  the  natural  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians  in  his 
favour,  but  even  risen  from  his  fall  with  redoubled  vigour ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which,  either  through  his  superior  fortune  or  superior 
address,  he  is  yet  unrivalled  by  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  who 
have  conducted  the  counsels  of  this  republic.    Thou  mayest  easily 
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imagine,  potent  minister,  that  my  desire  to  use  every  method  that 
could  possibly  promote  the  service  of  Artaxerxes,  and  a  curiosity 
very  natural  in  such  cases  to  be  known  to  so  eminent  a  person,  would 
induce  me  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  Pericles. 
My  patron  and  friend  Philemon,  who,  from  his  long  experience  in 
business,  and  his  singular  humanity,  has  acquired  the  veneration  and 
love  of  the  whole  city,  and  particularly  of  Pericles,  though  he  has 
sometimes  opposed  his  measures,  has  done  me  that  kind  office.  I 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who  having  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  East,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its 
customs  and  policies,  and  some  taste  also  for  Grecian  literature,  was 
desirous  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  under  the  mild  and  just 
government  of  Athens.  Pericles  received  me  with  his  usual  affa- 
bility ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  exercised  any  employment  here  ?  I 
told  him  (what  I  always  answer  to  such  a  question)  that  my  brother, 
who  was  a  merchant  of  Ephesus,  and  had  great  correspondence  at 
Athens,  transacted  much  of  his  business  through  my  hands,  but 
that  the  chief  reason  of  my  settling  in  this  place  was  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  obeying  the  excellent  laws  of  so  wise  a  state,  and  to 
converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  the  most  famed  in  Greece  for 
learning  and  politeness.  He  seemed  pleased  with  my  answer,  and 
inquired  into  several  particulars  relating  to  the  manners  of  Asia,  the 
strength  and  riches  of  Persia,  and  the  characters  of  the  ministers  of 
the  sublime  court.  I  found  him  no  stranger  to  the  shining  qualities 
of  our  monarch,  or  the  great  talents  of  Megabyzus,  and  thyself. 
I  am  not  without  hopes  that  my  being  admitted  into  the  aquaint- 
ance  of  Pericles  may  furnish  me  with  opportunities  of  acquiring 
a  still  further  knowledge  of  his  character,  designs,  and  the  maxims 
of  his  politics.  Preparations  are  going  on  here  for  the  next  year's 
campaign  ;  twenty  galleys  are  ready  to  sail  to  Naupactus,  which  is  a 
port  very  advantageously  situated  for  interrupting  the  Corinthian  na- 
vigation, 
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vigation,  and  observing  the  motions  of  their  fleet.  The  admiral, 
whose  name  is  Phobmio,  is  in  such  repute  for  his  valour  and  con- 
duct, that  the  public  chose  to  pay  his  debts  out  of  the  treasury, 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  his  service.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  lay  before  thee  a  short  account  of  the  method  used  at 
Athens  in  setting  forth  their  naval  equipments.  It  is  something  par- 
ticular, and  will  give  thee  an  idea  of  the  military  regulations  of  this 
people,  as  thou  hast  already  had  of  their  civil.  The  expences  of 
these  preparations  are  not  laid  upon  the  people  in  general,  but  dis- 
charged by  a  class  of  the  richest  citizens,  taken  out  of  every  tribe  : 
Sixteen  are  allotted  to  fit  out  each  trirem.  Any  citizen,  who  is 
elected  trierarch,  or  commander  of  a  galley,  is  obliged  to  accept  the 
office,  unless  he  can  produce  another  citizen  richer  than  himself. 
The  former  must  likewise  propose  to  change  estates  with  the  other, 
who  is  forced  to  accept  the  proposal,  under  the  penalty  of  fitting 
out  the  galley  himself.  Thou  mayest  easily  imagine  that  this  law 
(to  which  the  poorer  sort,  who  are  always  the  bulk  of  a  nation, 
are  strongly  attached)  gives  occasion  to  frequent  contests,  delays,  and 
evasions ;  and  before  they  can  be  accommodated,  the  season  for 
action  is  sometimes  lost.  Far  different  are  the  awful  mandates  of 
the  great  king,  which  are  no  sooner  designed,  than  executed  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  They  are  swift  and  irresistible,  like  the  piercing 
lightning  shot  from  the  hand  of  Oromasdes  :  Asia  trembles  at 
them,  and  confesses  its  lawful  sovereign. 

From  Athens.  P 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 

Oleander  to  Otanes. 

giioRTLY  after  my  arrival  and  settlement  in  this  city,  I  gave  thee, 
potent  lord,  an  account  of  its  extent  and  magnificence  in  ge- 
neral. Having  since  had  opportunity  of  surveying  its  parts  more 
exactly,  I  proceed  now  to  give  thee  a  fuller  and  more  particular  de- 
scription of  them  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  shall  chuse  to  begin,  where 
a  stranger  most  naturally  would,  at  the  place  of  his  landing,  the 
port.  This  indeed  consists  of  iwo  parts,  the  Piraeus  and  Phalerus, 
which  together  are  the  great  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  magazine 
of  all  their  naval  stores.  Not  that  even  these  are  without  their 
ornaments  ;  for  in  this  we  meet  with  the  several  temples  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Ceres,  and  altars  to  the  unknown  gods,  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  great  superstition,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  little  foundation  there  is  for  it  among  this  people.  In  the  other, 
besides  several  temples,  there  is  a  very  neat  portico,  in  which  is  a 
picture  of  Themistocles,  by  whose  advice  this  port  was  con- 
verted from  a  court  of  judicature  to  w  hat  it  now  is,  and  near  to  it 
his  sepulchre  also ;  his  citizens  being  willing  to  allow  him  a  place 
among  them  when  dead,  which  they  refused  him  while  alive, 
though  whether  he  is  really  interred  here  or  no  is  very  uncertain. 
In  the  passage  from  hence  towards  the  city  are  one  or  two  porticos, 
though  of  no  great  name,  till  you  come  to  the  Ceramicus,  a  quarter 
so  called  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  as  some  say,  though  others  give 
it  a  much  less  noble  derivation ;  and  in  this  arc  an  infinite  number 
of  temples,  theatres,  porticos,  and  statues.  Of  the  temples,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  sacred  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  and 
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built  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians ;  and  close  by  it  is  a  noble 
portico,  in  which  are  painted  the  twelve  superior  deities,  as  they  are 
called  here,  and  a  figure  of  Theseus,  together  with  a  representation 
of  that  form  of  government  which  prevails  here,  viz.  democracy, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  smaller  figures  so  disposed  as  to  form  one 
uniform  body,  adorned  with  a  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  authority. 
Near  this  a  very  fine  statue  of  Apollo  Alexikakos  is  just  how 
erecting,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  him,  for  having  freed  them 
from  the  late  terrible  pestilence.    At  some  distance  from  hence  is 
the  court,  where  the  great  council  of  five  hundred  assemble,  which 
is  very  properly  adorned  with  the  representation  of  Jupiter  the 
counsellor  ;  and  on  one  hand  of  this,  another  figure  of  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  people ;  on  the  other,  the  venerable  portraits 
of  Draco,  Solon,  and  their  legislators,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  august,  especially  as  they  are  finished  by  the  masterly  hand 
of  Timanthus.    Near  this  is  a  vast  collection  of  statues,  some  of 
their  gods,  others  of  their  old  kings  and  heroes ;  and  yet  numerous 
as  they  are,  they  aver,  that  they  are  now  far  short  of  what  they 
were  before  the  sacking  of  the  city  by  Xerxes,  who  destroyed  or 
carried  away  most  of  the  best.     It  is  in  this  quarter  that  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  city  is  found  ;  namely,  a  copious  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  is  the  only  one  in  it ;  and  close  by  it  is  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  too  sacred  to  be  approached  by 
any,  but  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  her  venerable  mysteries ; 
so  I  can  give  no  account  of  what  it  contains.     Before  it  stands  an 
ox  very  finely  carved,  and  the  statue  of  a  man  called  Epimenidbs, 
whom  they  report  to  have  slept  forty  years  together  in  a  cave,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  term  to  have  appeared,  to  the  infinite  amazement 
of  himself  as  well  as  friends.    Near  it  is  a  statue  of  the  heavenly 
Venus  done  by  Phidias,  in  so  exquisite  a  manner  and  taste,  that 
it  may  serve  to  convince  posterity  of  the  happy  genius  of  this  great 
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master,  and  be  an  inimitable  specimen  of  the  productions  and  work- 
manship of  this  age. 

■  * 

A  little  above  the  Ccramicus  is  the  famous  Portico  called  Poecile, 
from  the  variety  of  admirable  paintings  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
It  is  here  that  some  of  the  greatest  masters  in  this  art  have  employed 
all  their  skill ;  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  finishing  of  them,  having 
given  a  fine  opportunity  of  shewing  the  extent  of  it.  In  the  middle 
is  the  battle  of  Theseus  with  the  Amazons  ;  on  one  side  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy,  with  the  portraits  of  their  chief  leaders  in  that  famous 
expedition  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  large  and  full  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  so  fatal  to  the  Persian  power,  and  so  glorious  to 
this  city.  In  this  thou  wilt  imagine  the  painter  would  omit  no 
circumstance  of  doing  honour  to  his  country,  or  discredit  to  ours : 
the  rout  of  our  monarch's  troops  is  too  well  and  too  livelily  expressed 
not  to  raise  the  utmost  concern  and  indignation  in  the  faithful 
Oleander's  brea6t ;  and  though  I  am  tempted  by  the  fineness 
of  the  performance  to  speak  of  it  more  fully,  as  well  as  I  was 
to  survey  it  more  closely,  yet  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  a  subject 
that  must  be  equally  disagreeable  to  us  both.  Before  it  stands  a 
group  of  statues  of  their  chief  leaders  and  lawgivers  ;  among  whom 
Solon,  as  he  deserves,  is  in  a  more  eminent  and  distinguished 
place  ;  and  at  a  little  distance,  my  old  friend  Philemon  pointed  to 
an  altar,  which  he  said  was  the  only  one  in  all  Greece  dedicated  to 
Compassion  ;  insinuating,  like  a  true  Athenian,  the  peculiar  humanity 
on  which  they  so  much  value  themselves.  Near  this  (besides  the 
famous  temple  of  Theseus,  Castor,  &c.  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  last)  is  the  court  called  Prytaneum,  where  the  original  laws  of 
Solon  are  deposited,  and  kept  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  a  temple  so 
ancient  as  to  boast  of  Deucalion,  the  great  restorer  of  mankind, 
as  they  say,  after  a  deluge,  for  its  founder.     Not  far  from  hence  is 
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a  part  of  Ihc  city  called  the  Gardens ;  and  a  street  named  the  Tri- 
pods, where  are  two  fine  temples,  one  of  Bacchus,  the  other  of 
vEsculapius,  both  remarkable  for  several  exquisite  paintings, 
representing  the  extraordinary  actions  of  the  one,  and  cures  of  the 
other.  From  hence  lies  the  ascent,  by  marble  steps,  to  the  citadel 
or  upper  city,  of  which,  and  the  famous  Parthenion  in  it,  I  gave 
some  description  in  my  former  letter ;  and  to  give  a  minute  and  full 
one  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this.  The  great  number  of  temples, 
and  the  still  greater  of  statues  and  pictures,  are  not  to  be  conceived  : 
those  of  Minerva,  as  being  the  guardian  and  protectress  of  the 
city,  strike  the  eye  in  every  part  of  it,  but  here  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. Here  the  contest  between  her  and  Neptune  is  set  forth  in 
more  than  one  place ;  and  it  is  here  that  a  statue  of  her  in  brass, 
formed  out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon,  is  placed,  of  so  stupen- 
dous a  size,  as  to  be  a  mark  for  ships  sailing  at  a  great  distance. 
Beside  these  appropriated  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  I  should  inform 
thee,  that  there  are  several  other  public  buildings,  designed  for  places 
of  exercise  and  entertainment.  Their  theatres  in  particular  grow 
daily  more  and  more  splendid,  and  their  gymnasia  are  built  with  so 
much  grandeur  and  magnificence,  as  to  appear  almost  like  towns. 
And  a  little  way  from  the  city  is  another  Ceramicus,  designed  and 
set  apart  for  the  burying-place  of  all  those  who  have  done  service  to 
their  country  by  their  lives,  or  honour  to  it  by  their  deaths ;  near 
which  is  an  enclosure  and  plantation  called  the  Academy,  to  which 
the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  (here  a  large  tribe)  daily  resort, 
and  entertain  themselves  or  their  disciples  with  disquisitions  and 
debates  upon  all  points  of  science.  In  a  word,  it  were  endless  to 
recite  all  the  structures  and  curiosities  with  which  this  city  abounds  ; 
and  yet  amidst  all  this  pomp,  and  among  the  infinite  number  of  build- 
ings, it  may  seem  wonderful,  that  there  arc  none  but  what  are  in 
vol.  i.  <l  honour 
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honour  to  their  gods  and  benefactors,  or  for  public  use.  They  are  as 
frugal  in  what  arc  designed  for  their  own  service,  as  they  are 
expensive  in  these.  They  build  for  the  credit  of  public,  and  not  for 
private  luxury ;  and  if  immortal  natures  could  receive  any  satisfac- 
tion from  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  structures  dedicated  to 
them,  Athens  would  be  no  less  the  habitation  of  the  gods,  than  they 
boast  it  to  be  of  humanity  and  politeness.  Adieu. 

R. 

LETTER  XXXV. 
Cleander  to  Megabyzus. 

j  have  made  it  my  business,  sage  lord,  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and 
characters  of  such  Athenians,  whether  living  or  dead,  as  are  most 
remarkable  for  the  services  they  have  done  their  own  country,  or 
the  mischiefs  they  have  done  ours ;  and  send  thee  some  commentaries 
of  them  inclosed.    In  perusing  these,  thou  wilt  soon  be  convinced 
that  it  was  not  chance  or  ill-fortune  which  the  Persians  are  to  blame 
for  their  defeats  ;  when  thou  shalt  learn,  and  by  so  many  instances  be 
convinced  of  the  resolute  but  cool  courage  of  Miltiades,  the  steady 
inflexible  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  engaging  virtues  and  humane 
deportment  of  Cimon  ;  (I  mention  not  Themistocles,  as  thou 
wert  no  stranger  to  his  abilities  while  in  the  service  of  our  great 
monarch  ;)  when  thou  shalt  consider  the  great  and  elevated  soul  of 
Pericles,  directing  all  bis  care  and  thought,  his  whole  life  and  for- 
tune, to  the  service  of  his  country,  impatient  indeed  of  rivals,  not 
because  he  fears  their  eclipsing  him,  but  that,  conscious  of  his  own 
sufficiency  and  upright  intentions,  he  is  unwilling  to  have  any 
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obstacles  to  controul  him  in  his  great  designs  :  I  say  when  thou  shalt 
consider  all  these  circumstances,  thou  wilt  be  no  longer  surprised 
that  under  such  powerful  conductors,  so  small  a  state  should  have  so 
long  withstood  and  baffled  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  most  for- 
midable empire  in  the  world.    Nay,  were  it  not  for  the  counter- 
poise that  these  heroes  have  in  the  perverseness  and  folly,  the 
fickleness  and  resentment  of  those  with  whom  fhey  have  to  do,  I 
should  not  be  without  apprehension,  that  danger  might  approach 
even  the  throne  of  Ctrds.     May  the  Greeks  continue  to  fight  our 
battles  by  their  unseasonable  dissensions  ;  and  while  they  have  their 
Cleons  and  their  Tolmides's,  the  designs  of  even  a  Pericles 
must  ever  prove  as  abortive  as  they  lately  did,  when  he  convened 
all  the  states  of  Greece,  and  employed  the  utmost  power  of  his 
eloquence,  to  engage  them  in  a  league  against  the  great  king,  but 
to  no  purpose.    But  here  I  pause,  and  my  soul  even  shudders, 
while  I  recite  to  thee  a  particular  concerning  Themistocles,  little 
known,  and  therefore  not  inserted  among  the  relations  which  I  send 
thee.    It  seems,  that  shortly  after  obtaining  that  fatal  victory  over 
the  Persians,  (when  the  presence  of  Xerxes  added  to  his  disgrace,) 
in  conjunction  with,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  confederated  fleet 
of  all  their  allies,  he  made  a  proposal  to  Aristides,  (who  was 
commissioned  by  the  city  to  receive  and  judge  of  it  privately,)  to  fall 
on  and  destroy  that  very  fleet,  in  order  to  render  Athens  absolute 
at  sea.    Aristides  reported,  that  nothing  indeed  could  be  more 
advantageous  to,  or  more  promote  the  power  of  the  commonwealth, 
than  Themistocles' s  proposal;  but  withal,  that  it  would  be  the 
most  unjust  thing  in  the  world  to  execute  it    On  this  it  was 
dropped,  and  Themistocles's  friends  say,  that  it  was  a  high  love 
and  regard  for  his  country,  which  alone  put  him  on  a  design,  which 
his  soul  otherwise  would  have  abhorred.     But  can  a  love  of  one's 
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country,  or  any  other  consideration,  excuse  such  horrible  perfidy  ? 
No,  potent  satrap,  we  are  no  longer  men,  when  we  shake  off"  the 
common  principles  of  humanity ;  such  desperate  designs  speak  a 
mind  not  to  be  controuled  by  any  faith  or  by  any  ties;  and  he 
who  could  so  basely  think  of  sacrificing  his  friends  and  allies  to  his 
country,  would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  even  that  country  to  his  own 
interest  or  resentments.  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  R. 
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The  third  Year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

ClEANDER  tO  GOBHTAS. 

'T'he  danger  which  threatens  Athens  makes  its  approaches  by 
slow  but  sure  steps.  The  Peloponnesians  have  made  no  in- 
cursion upon  the  territory  of  Attica;  they  seem  bent  upon  reducing 
such  cities  as  are  allied  to  their  enemies,  whereby  they  may  be  se- 
cured from  their  annoyance,  and  have  a  safe  retreat  even  in  an 
adversary's  country :  they  are  now  set  down  before  Plataea,  a  city  in 
firm  alliance  with  this  state.  Arcihdamcs  the  Lacedaemonian 
king,  upon  advancing  toward  the  city,  was  addressed  by  deputation 
from  the  Plataeans,  who  remonstrated  to  him  how  unjustifiable  the 
hostilities  were  which  he  was  preparing,  since  the  liberty  and  privi- 
leges of  that  city  were  confered  upon  it  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Greece,  for  their  gallant  behaviour  in  the  Persian  war,  and  were  in 
a  particular  manner  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian 
general,  with  a  promise  of  inviolable  security.  Archidamus  made 
answer,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  pretensions,  provided  they 
would  join  in  rescuing  that  common  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of 
Athens,  which  they  had  so  bravely  defended  against  the  arms  of 
Persia ;  or  at  least,  that  they  would  be  neutral  as  to  all  hostilities, 
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and  give  them  the  same  amicable  reception  they  would  the  Athe- 
nians; or  if  they  pleased,  they  might  intrust  him  with  the  possession 
of  their  city,  which  he  would  preserve  from  the  least  damage,  and 
restore  to  them,  with  all  its  properties  and  immunities,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  would  contribute  what 
might  be  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  Answer  was  made  to  these 
proposals,  that  they  could  not  possibly  yield  to  them,  without  ac- 
quainting the  Athenians,  who  had  their  wives  and  children  within 
their  walls ;  and  desired  a  truce  of  three  or  four  days  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  was  accordingly  allowed.  The  Plataean  deputies  were 
received  here  with  expressions  of  the  highest  respect  and  affection, 
And  assurance  of  fidelity  to  their  engagements  on  the  side  of  Athens, 
and  were  sent  back  to  the  city  with  earnest  exortations  that  no  con- 
cessions might  be  made  to  their  common  enemy ;  which  so  far  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Platseans,  that  they  resolved  to  answer  them  only 
from  the  walls. 

Upon  perceiving  this,  Archidamus,  (as  though  it  were  impious 
to  assault  a  city  yet  under  the  protection  of  its  gods,)  after  invoking 
the  tutelar  deity  and  guardian  powers  of  Plataea  to  witness  the  justice 
of  his  whole  conduct  in  the  amicable  terms  he  had  offered,  and  the 
just  vengeance  he  was  going  to  execute  for  their  refusal,  blocked  up 
the  city.  The  several  assaults  he  has  made,  though  maintained  with 
the  utmost  bravery,  have  proved  unsuccessful  against  the  stratagems 
or  resolution  with  which  the  Plataeans  either  evade  or  repulse 
them ;  so  that  the  event  of  this  siege  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
letter. 

If  the  Peluponnesians  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  at  Plataea,  the 
Athenians  have  been  more  so  in  an  expedition  lately  made  by  their 
army  in  Thrace.    Two  thousand  heavy-armed  men  and  two  hun- 
dred 
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dred  horse  were  sent  against  the  Chalcidians,  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  three  officers,  Xrnophon  and  two  others.  Upon  their 
arrival  near  Spartolum  (a  town  of  the  enemy's)  they  found  a  faction 
within  the  walls  ready  to  surrender  and  receive  them  as  friends,  but 
were  opposed  by  a  contrary  party,  who  had  in  the  interim  sent  to 
beg  succour  of  the  Olynthians,  which  accordingly  came  and  en- 
gaged the  Athenians  near  Spartolum.  The  Chalcidian  and  auxi- 
liary heavy-armed  soldiers  were  worsted,  and  fled  into  the  town  ;  but 
in  another  part  of  the  action,  their  horse  and  light-armed  men  routed 
those  of  the  Athenians.  A  reserve  in  the  town,  being  reinforced  by 
another  small  party  from  the  Olynthians,  made  a  fresh  attack  upon 
the  Athenians;  upon  which  they  retreated  to  their  baggage,  and 
joined  two  companies  left  there.  From  hence  they  annoyed  the 
enemy  with  their  missive  weapons,  who  gave  ground,  and  the  Athe- 
nians advanced  forward,  and  they  continued  to  retire.  The  Athe- 
nians, through  the  warmth  of  pursuit,  being  drawn  out  into  an  in- 
convenient situation,  the  Chalcidian  horse  attacked  them,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  three  commanding  officers  and 
considerable  part  of  the  men  are  cut  off,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
defeated  army  took  refuge  in  Pontidaea.  I  have  sent  thee  this  short 
account  of  the  engagement,  as  it  is  brought  by  an  express  just  arrived 
from  Thrace,  not  doubting  but  thou  wilt  have  a  more  particular  one 
by  a  nearer  conveyance. 

Thus  do  the  foes  of  Persia  continue  to  waste  each  other,  and  pre- 
vent, by  their  own  animosities,  that  vengeance  which  they  have 
reason  to  dread  from  thy  councils  and  the  arms  of  Artaxerxes. 
I  know  not  whether  tbe  shame  and  los6  of  this  defeat  will  so  much  ■ 
affect  the  minds  of  this  people,  as  another  loss  they  are  like  to  sus- 
tain; I  mean  that  of  Pericles  himself,  whose  health  sensibly  de- 
cays, which,  I  am  persuaded,  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  them  than 
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the  lives  of  thousands.  The  plague,  which  raged  here  so  lately 
amongst  all  the  ranks  of  men,  spared  not  Pericles  ;  that  active 
minister  struggled  with  his  distemper,  without  remitting  any  thing 
of  his  concern  for  the  public.  But,  alas !  how  could  a  frail  dis- 
tempered body  keep  pace  with  such  a  soul  ?  its  efforts  are  too  strong 
for  the  bands  which  united  it ;  like  a  fierce  lion  in  the  toils,  whose 
activity  is  restrained,  it  has  almost  burst  through  its  confinement, 
and  will  soon  leave  its  unworthy  concomitant,  and  fly  to  the  abodes 
which  are  allotted  to  those  who  have  spent  a  life  of  toil  and  danger 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

From  Athens. 

LETTER  XXXVII. 

Smerdis  to  Oleander. 

*  though  thou  art  by  extraction  a  Greek,  yet  I  no  more  suspect 
thy  attachment  to  the  religion,  than  our  generous  monarch 
does  thy  fidelity  to  the  government  of  Persia.  I  know  thou  must 
alike  disapprove  the  unsteadiness  of  thy  country's  polity  and  philo- 
sophy. The  scruples  thou  hast  imparted  to  me  I  receive  as  an 
instance  of  tenderness  to  our  faith,  which  you  wish  to  see  purged  of 
all  doubts.  But  this  cannot  be,  Oleander  ;  the  origin,  power, 
and  dealings  of  Arimanids  with  the  sons  of  men  are  mysterious 
and  unaccountable ;  they  puzzle  the  ablest  speculatist  with  gloomy 
apprehensions  and  inexplicable  difficulties ;  while  the  contemplation 
of  Oromasdes  refreshes  the  soul  with  agreeable  truths,  and  branches 
out  into  innumerable  paths  of  delightful  knowledge.    Wonder  not 

*  Vide  Letter  XX. 
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at  this,  and  expect  not  to  have  all  thy  doubts  removed  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evil  one,  whose  best  emblem  is  darkness  ;  rather 
withdraw  thy  attention,  and  place  it  wbereit  may  ever  be  employed 
with  delight  and  satisfaction.  How  sweet  is  the  view  of  an 
expanded  lawn,  or  the  azure  field  of  heaven,  after  the  eye  has  been 
fatigued  with  prying  into  a  difficult  scheme,  or  narrowly  viewing 
some  complex  piece  of  machinery  ?  Such  is  the  refreshment  the 
soul  feels,  when  it  turns  from  Arimanids  to  beloved  Ybsdan*, 
from  confusion  to  order,  from  discord  to  peace,  from  the  author  of 
ill  to  the  ever- beauteous  source  of  all  good.  I  am  unwilling  to  blame 
thy  anxiety  for  man  ;  yet  thy  knowledge  of  our  holy  prophet  makes 
it  blameable:  he,  one  would  think,  should  have  dispersed  the  cloud 
that  hung  over  us,  when  he  debased  the  enemy  of  our  nature, 
the  vile  Arimawius,  who  aspired  to  equal  the  highest,  and  had 
infused  an  opinion  of  his  equality  into  the  minds  of  deluded  mortals. 
The  enlightened  sage  was  conscious  of  his  usurpation  ;  he  questioned 
his  sovereignty,  be  dethroned  the  impostor,  and  pronounced  him 
impotent.  From  that  hour  a  sweet  serenity  possessed  the  heart  of 
true  believers  ;  an  inestimable  solace  from  the  assurance  that  we  are 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  benign  Yesdax  ;  a  consolation  envied  us 
by  cursed  Ahriman,  which  even  now  he  labours  to  subvert,  and 
leave  thy  bosom  destitute  of  peace.  But  let  not  the  dignity  of  Oro- 
masdes  suffer  in  thy  opinion,  who  can  as  arbitrarily  dispose  of 
Arimanics,  as  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  ;  and  will  not  fail  to 
plunge  him  in  everlasting  misery,  for  his  rebellious  attempts  to 
withdraw  bis  adorers,  when  all  the  evil  he  delights  in,  and  is  permitted 
to  exercise,  will  prey  upon  himself.  These  are  truths,  Cleander, 
taught  by  the  wisdom  of  Zerdusht,  and  are  a  purer  emblem  of 
the  divinity,  than  the  holy  flame  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Balch. 

■ 

•  Ybsdam  and  Abkima*  are  two  different  names  for  Obokacoii  and  Abimumiui. 
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Rest  secure,  that  mankind,  whom  thou  hast  such  a  tender  regard  for, 
will  find  justice;  every  action  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
those  angels,  who  guard  that  bridge  which  all  mortals  must  pass. 
Our  own  deeds  will  determine  our  happiness,  or  doom  us  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ahriman.  What !  say  est  thou,  shall  the  wicked 
Ahriman  be  permitted  to  punish  those  whom  he  has  seduced? 
Doubt  it  not,  Cleander  ;  they  who  listened  to  his  suggestions,  will 
have  their  lot  with  him.  To  inflict  ill  is  an  imperfection  :  the  great 
Oromasdes  cannot  do  it;  those  therefore  whose  lives  call  for 
punishment,  are  assigned  over  to  that  being,  who  is  the  parent  of  all 
ill.  Oromasdes  only  draws  his  protection  from  the  unhappy 
wretches,  and  Arimanics  strait  perceives  that  his  dominion  is 
enlarged ;  he  takes  possession  of  them,  as  quickly  as  darkness  takes 
the  place  of  light,  when  the  lovely  Mithras  sinks  beneath  the 
western  mountains. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  we  know  Ahriman  is  our  foe  ?  that  he 
triumphs  in  our  weakness  ?  Is  not  this  all  the  knowledge  of  him 
that  is  useful  to  us  ?  Must  we  also  inquire  into  his  origin,  and  the 
reason  of  his  power  ?  Shall  we  not  trust  the  counsels  of  Heaven, 
unless  we  be  made  privy  to  them  ;  which,  like  a  dazzling  beam  of 
light  upon  the  feeble  eye-ball,  would  confound  instead  of  enlight- 
ening the  human  mind  ?  When  we  make  any  real  progress  in  sci- 
ence how  slow  and  short  are  our  steps  ?  Yet  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
grasp  at  immensity,  to  stretch  the  imagination  beyond  the  limits  of 
time,  and  inquire  into  the  nature  of  eternity,  whether  good  and  evil 
be  of  equal  duration,  and  whether  in  consequence  their  power  must 
be  the  same;  whether  if  Ahriman  had  a  beginning,  he  can  with- 
out impiety  be  numbered  amongst  the  works  of  Oromasdes  ;  or 
whether  the  elements  (from  whence  the  frame  of  nature  was  called 
forth  by  the  voice  of  Oromasdes)  are  not  of  a  generative  power, 
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and  In  the  confusion  of  chaos  in  their  utmost  discord,  during  their 
most  impure  mixture  and  defilement,  produced  this  eril  one.  A 
thousand  volumes  hare  been  employed  on  these  subjects  without 
success  ;  for  some  truths  can  never  be  disclosed,  because  Providence 
has  purposely  thrown  a  veil  over  them.  A  human  cannot,  say 
the  learned,  be  part  of  the  creation,  because  he  partakes  nothing  of 
the  divine  original.  It  is  most  certain,  that  hateful  and  malignant 
being,  so  repugnant  to  the  deity  in  his  will  and  actions,  could  not 
receive  so  detestable  a  form  of  nature  from  so  pure  a  cause.  It  is 
not  long  since  (as  thou  knowest)  the  thrice  venerable  Ostanes 
dwelt  amongst  us,  whose  wisdom,  as  grateful  as  a  refreshing  dew  to 
the  parched  earth,  sunk  into  the  bosom  of  his  thirsty  hearers.  He 
was  deeply  skilled  in  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  and  judged  so-* 
berly  of  the  motives  of  Providence  itself.  He  would  often  say,  the 
elements,  and  whatever  is  merely  of  their  composition,  have  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  Yesdas  as  a  law  ;  they  are  governed  by  necessity, 
and  know  no  choice.  Where  God  has  given  reason,  he  has  made 
the  actions  of  that  being  free,  and  the  result  of  reason ;  man  there- 
fore is  free,  and  the  most  exalted  heavenly  spirits  are  free  as  man, 
and  may  choose  amiss  like  him,  until  by  a  steady  perseverance  in 
right  they  render  themselves  habitually  good,  and  make  a  nearer 
approach  to  their  Maker,  who  cannot  do  ill.  Such  a  one  as  those  I 
can  suppose  the  cursed  Ahriman  once  to  have  been,  a  refined  spirit 
full  of  excellence  and  beauty,  when  he  arose  from  the  creating  hand 
of  Oromasdes,  fit  to  preside  over  and  regulate  the  frame  of  na- 
ture, and  perhaps  employed  in  that  glorious  service,  happy  in  the 
powers  of  his  nature,  in  his  eminence  of  station,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  immortality.  I  can  conceive  him  venturing  even  to 
doubt,  whether  there  be  a  power  sufficient  to  dissolve  an  immortal 
spirit  like  himself,  which  brought  into  being  seemed  to  have  an 
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independent  title  to  eternity  and  happiness,)  and  to  misapply  reasons 
till  he  bad  engaged  himself  in  a  thought  of  revolting  from  God,  and 
(which  he  still  so  industriously  aims  at)  of  retaining  in  the  worship 
of  himself  alone  that  part  of  the  universe  which  he  superintended. 
The  Almighty  would  not  counteract  his  own  wise  decree ;  he  would 
not  interfere  with  freedom,  which  his  all-seeing  eye  then  perceived 
to  be  abused  :  but  from  that  moment  he  withdrew  his  cherishing  in- 
fluence from  the  apostate  spirit,  who  was  as  it  were  expelled  that 
presence  which  gladdens  the  universe.  Immediately  he  shed  all  his 
excellence  ;  his  comeliness  fell  from  him,  and  he  abhorred  his  own 
deformities,  but  much  more  all  that  was  fair  and  good,  which  could 
upbraid  him  with  the  glory  he  had  forfeited,  and  his  present  exe- 
crable lot.  The  wicked  conceptions  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
were  now  unrestrained,  and  the  sole  good  he  could  propose  was  the 
gratification  of  himself  in  ill. 

Mayst  thou,  Oleander,  find  arguments  herein  to  appease  thy 
doubts,  and  justify  to  thyself  the  ways  of  Providence,  so  as  to  look 
with  indifference  on  the  dangers  to  which  the  nature  of  thy  em- 
ployment subjects  thee;  and  if  they  should  take  hold  of  thee,  to 
bear  thy  fate  with  less  concern  than  we,  who  know  thee,  must  bear 
the  report.  Adieu 

From  Balch  in  Bactria.  H. 
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j  have  now  found  leisure,  noble  Orsambs,  to  complete  my  design 
of  giving  thee  a  cursory  view  of  the  present  state  of  philosophy  in 
Greece ;  and  however  imperfect  the  execution  of  it  proves,  let  me 
venture  to  hope,  that  by  taking  my  share  in  this  literary  corres- 
pondence, I  make  the  most  suitable  return  to  the  letters  thou  hast 
lately  favoured  me  with,  on  the  hieroglyphical  learning  of  the 
Egyptians ;  a  subject  on  which,  it  might  be  easily  imagined,  that 
the  acuteness  of  thy  judgment,  and  the  elegance  of  thy  style,  would 
both  display  themselves  to  advantage. 

In  our  philosophical  progress  we  have  already  gone  through  the 
sect  of  Thales,  and  are  next  to  pass  through  that  of  Ptthaooras. 
This  celebrated  philosopher,  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  43d 
olympiad,  was  (according  to  the  general  opinion)  the  son  of  a 
sculptor  at  Samos ;  but  the  meanness  of  his  parentage  did  not  hinder 
him  from  being  educated  under  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
Pherecydes  of  Syrus,  who  first  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Upon  his  death,  Pythagoras  determined  to  trace  science  as  it 
were  up  to  its  fountain-head,  and  to  supply  himself  with  fresh  stores 
of  it  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  seems  to  have  arisen. 
Animated  by  this  desire  of  knowledge,  he  submitted  to  that  tedious 
and  discouraging  course  of  preparatory  discipline,  which  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  ^Egvpian  initiation.  When  he  had  made  him- 
self a  thorough  master  of  the  sciences,  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
sacerdotal  colleges  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  he  pursued  bis  travels 
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through  the  East,  conversing  with  the  Magi  and  Indian  Brachmans, 
and  mixing  their  doctrines  with  those  he  had  learnt  in  ./Egypt.  He 
afterwards  studied  the  laws  of  Minos  at  Crete,  and  those  of 
Lycurgcs  at  Sparta.  Having  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  this 
useful  manner,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  returned  to  Samos  well 
acquainted  with  every  thing  curious,  either  in  nature  or  art,  in  foreign 
countries,  improved  with  all  the  advantages  proceeding  from  a 
regular  and  laborious  course  of  learned  education,  and  adorned  like- 
wise with  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  is  necessary  to  gain  the 
ascendant  over  them.  Pythagoras,  accustomed  to  freedom,  dis- 
liked the  arbitrary  government  of  Poly  crates,  then  tyrant  of 
Samos,  and  retired  to  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  philosophy ;  and  by  the  gravity  and  sanctity  of  his  manners,  the 
importance  of  his  tenets,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  institutions,  soon 
spread  his  fame  and  influence  over  Italy  and  Greece.  Among  other 
projects  which  he  used  to  create  respect  and  gain  credit  to  his 
assertion,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cave,  and  caused  it  to  be 
reported  that  he  was  dead  ;  then  after  some  time  he  came  abroad,  and 
pretended  that  the  intelligence  which  his  friends  gave  him  in  his 
retreat,  of  the  transactions  of  Crotona,  was  collected  during  his  stay 
in  the  other  world  among  the  shades  of  the  departed.  He  formed 
the  disciples,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  put  themselves  under  his 
direction,  into  a  kind  of  republic,  where  none  were  admitted  till  a 
severe  probation  had  sufficiently  exercised  their  patience  and  docility. 
He  afterwards  divided  them  into  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  classes :  to 
the  former  he  entrusted  the  more  sublime  and  secret  doctrines,  to  the 
latter  the  more  simple  and  popular.  This  great  man  found  himself 
able  to  unite  the  character  of  the  legislator  to  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  to  rival  Lycurgus  and  Orpheus  in  the  one,  Phere- 
cydes  and  Thales  in  the  other;  following,  in  this  particular,  the 
patterns  set  him  by  the  ./Egyptian  priests,  his  instructors,  who  are 
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not  less  celebrated  for  settling  the  civil  than  the  religious  oeconomy 
of  their  nation.  In  imitation  of  them,  Pythagoras  gave  laws  to 
the  republic  of  Crotona,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  from  a  state  of 
luxury  and  dissoluteness,  to  be  eminent  for  order  and  sobriety.  Whilst 
he  lived,  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  neighbouring  repub- 
licks,  as  the  composer  of  their  differences,  and  the  reformer  of  their 
manners ;  and  since  his  death  (which  happened  about  the  fourth 
year  of  the  70th  olympiad,  in  a  tumult  raised  against  him  by  one 
Cylon)  the  administration  of  their  affairs  has  generally  been  intrusted 
to  some  of  his  disciples,  amongst  whom,  to  produce  the  authority 
of  their  master  for  any  assertion,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
it  without  further  inquiry.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  philosophical 
notions  of  Pythaooras  are  those  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  different  bodies,  (which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Brachmans,)  and  the  system  of  the  world.  As 
to  the  former,  he  held  that  God  was  diffused  through  all  parts  of 
the  universe,  like  a  kind  of  universal  soul,  pervading  every  particle 
of  matter,  and  animating  every  living  creature,  from  the  most  con- 
temptible reptile  to  mankind  themselves,  who  share  a  larger  portion 
of  the  divine  spirit.  The  metempsychosis  was  founded  on  this 
maxim,  that  as  the  soul  was  of  coelestial  origin,  it  could  not  be 
annihilated,  and  therefore,  upon  abandoning  one  body,  necessarily 
removed  into  another  ;  and  frequently  did  penance  for  its  former 
vicious  inclinations,  in  the  shape  of  a  beast  or  an  insect,  before  it 
appeared  again  in  that  of  a  human  creature.  He  pretended  that  he 
had  a  particular  faculty  given  him  by  the  gods,  of  remembering  the 
various  bodies  his  own  soul  had  passed  through,  and  confounded 
cavillers  by  referring  them  to  his  own  experience.  In  his  system  of 
the  world,  the  third  doctrine  which  distinguishes  his  sect,  was  a 
supposition  that  the  sun  was  at  rest  in  the  centre,  and  that  the  earth, 
the  moon,  and  the  other  planets  moved  round  it  in  different  orbits. 
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He  pretended  to  have  great  skill  in  the  mysterious  properties  of 
numbers,  and  held  that  some  particular  ones  contained  a  peculiar 
force  and  sign  in  can  cy ;  but  whether  these  where  his  own  whimsical 
fancies,  or  the  refinements  of  his  followers,  I  know  not  It  is  cer- 
tain he  was  a  great  geometrician,  and  investigated  a  famous  problem, 
which  goes  by  his  name ;  nor  was  he  less  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  though  I  give  no  credit  to  the  miraculous  secrets  he  is 
supposed  to  be  master  of,  neither  will  I  tire  thee  by  mentioning  such 
idle  fables.  This  remarkable  circumstance  may  serve  to  conclude 
my  account  of  him,  that  he.  wa*  the  first  who  called  himself  by  the 
modest  title  Philosopher,  a  lover  of  wisdom  only ;  whereas  the  sages, 
his  predecessors,  styled  themselves  Sophoi,  the  wise,  arrogantly 
assuming  a  name,  which  the  voice  of  mankind  alone  has  a  right  to 
bestow,  and  supposing  they  possessed  what  most  of  them  all  their  lives 
pursued  without  obtaining. 

There  are  few  particulars  known  concerning  Aristaius,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  Italic  School,  or  Mnemarchus  his  son,  who 
had  next  the  honour  to  be  advanced  to  his  father's  place.  Empe- 
docles  of  Agrigentum  is  at  present  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 
of  this  sect :  there  are  several  wonderful  stories  told  of  him.  He 
seems,  like  Pythagoras,  to  be  an  able  naturalist,  exalted  into  a 
magician  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  According  to  him,  the 
four  elements  are  the  first  principles  of  all  things,  which  continue  in 
a  perpetual  flux  and  agitation,  occasioned  by  two  different  qualities, 
an  uniting  and  a  separating  one,  which,  as  they  prevail,  vary  the 
productions  and  effects  of  nature.  Democritus  of  Abdera  (with 
whom  I  will  conclude  this  account  of  the  Greek  philosophy)  has 
made  himself  famous,  by  maintaining  the  atomical  system  ;  of  which 
I  shall  only  say,  that  it  excludes  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  ascribes 
the  formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  unperish* 
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able  atoms  endowed  with  motion.  The  strange  humour  and  temper 
of  the  man  is  not  unsuitable  to  so  strange  a  doctrine ;  he  finds  occasion 
for  laughter  in  every  incident  of  human  life ;  a  funeral  or  a  triumph, 
an  assembly  of  senators  or  a  company  of  fools  contribute  equally  to 
his  mirth ;  just  the  contrary  character  to  Heraclitds  of  Ephesus, 
who  finds  occasion  for  tears  in  the  same  actions  which  excite  laughter 
in  the  other.  These  are  the  chief  systems  of  philosophy  prevailing 
at  present  in  Greece ;  and  the  professors  of  them,  while  they  out- 
wardly  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  meet  with  public  honours  and  encouragement.  Thou  mayest 
easily  judge  from  the  differences,  which  are  allowed  in  the  most 
important  points,  as  the  nature  of  the  gods,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state,  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  consists  rather 
in  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  rites,  adapted  to  the  particular  powers 
and  attributes  of  their  local  deities,  than  in  points  of  belief,  and 
established  doctrines  in  theological  matters.  Thou  wilt  likewise 
observe,  on  what  unstable  foundations  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  at 
present  built,  whilst  every  sect  frames  a  peculiar  hypothesis,  (which 
has  no  relation,  either  in  the  general  principles,  or  particular  branches 
of  it,  to  any  of  the  rest,)  and  then  endeavours  to  balance  the  want  of 
reasons  by  the  weight  of  numbers ;  as  if  the  only  point  to  be  considered 
was,  how  to  perplex  mankind  by  the  variety  of  opposite  tenets,  instead 
of  enlightening  their  understandings ;  to  overbear  them  by  positive 
assertions,  instead  of  convincing  them  by  solid  arguments.  Till  those 
happy  times  shall  come,  when  nature  may  perhaps  deign  to  unfold  her 
secrets  to  the  searches  of  inquisitive  mortals,  let  us  be  contented  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  in  these  speculations,  without  expecting  from 
them  much  real  improvement  in  science.  Farewel. 

P. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

Cleandbr  to  Hydasfes. 

jt  was  not  without  reason,  my  Hydaspes,  that  when  I  promised 
thee  an  account  of  the  Grecian  poets  and  historians,  I  began  with 
the  characters  of  the  former ;  since  it  is  certainly  true,  (though  it  may 
seem  a  kind  of  paradox  to  say  it,)  that  poetical  fiction  was  univer- 
sally received  in  the  world  before  historical  certainty.  Hence  is  it, 
that  fable  has  usurped  the  place  of  truth,  and,  except  tradition,  we 
have  scarcely  a  guide  to  conduct  us  in  our  searches  through  the  darker 
and  more  mysterious  ages  of  antiquity.  The  Grecian  history  is  an 
eminent  proof  of  this  remark,  since  the  earliest  aera  of  it  is  very  dif- 
ferently stated  by  the  different  authors  who  have  written  upon  it. 
Some  say,  there  is  nothing  certain  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  that 
no  compiler  appeared,  who  was  held  in  any  degree  of  reputation, 
till  above  500  years  after  it.  Others  there  are,  who  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  olympiads ;  and  many  believe  that  period  in  the  annals 
of  time,  which  is  ennobled  by  the  reign  of  our  great  Cyrus  the  first, 
whose  authority  may  be  rejied  on.  If  thou  shouldst  suggest  to  thy- 
self, that  perhaps  the  writers  I  am  now  speaking  of,  lay  no  sort  of 
weight  upon  the  credit  of  the  oldest  traditions,  give  mc  leave  to  add, 
that  several  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  justest  censure  by  falling 
into  the  contrary  extreme.  Such  as  they  who,  studious  of,  shewing 
their  regard  to  the  ancient  reformers,  deliverers,  or  benefactors  of 
mankind,  have  overheated  their  imagination,  quitted  the  common 
theatre  of  life,  and  soaring  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  probability, 
have  lost  themselves  in  those  clouds  to  which  they  have  exalted  their 
heroes.    I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  which  of  these  are  in  the 
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right ;  whether  the  latter,  for  fear  of  neglecting  some  historical  facts, 
have  not  expressed  too  much  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the 
poets  and  tradition  ;  or  whether  the  former,  for  fear  of  giving  into 
fiction  and  rhapsody,  have  not  unreasonably  despised  the  authority 
of  both.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  in  all  the 
accounts  which  have  been  given  us  of  the  first  times,  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  any  one  to  decide  where  the  fable  concludes,  or  the  truth 
oegins. 

I  must  own  to  thee,  Hvdaspks,  I  have  often  endeavoured  to 
trace,  in  speculation,  the  cause  of  that  error  and  confusion  which 
prevails  among  the  precarious  traditions  of  the  Greek  antiquity : 
and  though  the  search  has  too  commonly  ended  in  refinement,  yet 
the  very  mention  of  it  at  present  invites  me  to  put  down  those 
conjectures  in  writing,  which  have  long  exercised  my  thoughts  in 
private. 

In  former  ages,  the  Grecians  are  represented  as  savage  and  illiterate, 
possessed  of  no  public  annals  or  records,  which  alone  can  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  historical  facts,  relying  barely  on  traditional  rela- 
tions, unpractised  in  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life  and  government. 
After  some  centuries,  it  appears,  that  they  received  the  culture  of 
humanity  from  Phoenician  and  ./Egyptian  colonies ;  by  the  first 
of  whom  they  were  instructed  in  trade,  navigation,  and  the  use  of 
letters  ;  by  the  last,  they  were  initiated  into  civil  wisdom,  the  politer 
sciences,  and  religious  mysteries.  Thou  knowest,  that  the  abstrusest 
and  most  excellent  part  of  the  i£gyptian  learning  is  allegorical ;  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  many  of  their  emblematical  fables  were 
transplanted  into  Greece,  and  embraced  with  a  superstitious  regard 
by  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  design  of  these  allegories  is,  to 
conceal  the  important  doctrines  of  religion  from  vulgar  apprehension ; 
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and  most  of  them  bear  a  beautiful  resemblance  to  divers  actions  in 
history,  or  appearances  in  morals  or  in  nature.  Hence  arose  the 
number  of  monstrous  stories  concerning  their  deities  and  heroes, 
which  the  primitive  Greek  sages  (some  of  whom  were  informed  in 
these  points  by  the  ^/Egyptians,  who  had  settled  among  them,  and 
others  had  travelled  to  the  very  colleges  of  the  priests  for  informa- 
tion) understood  and  explained  to  their  scholars.  But  when  these 
stories  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  fanciful  men,  many  new  ones 
were  added  to  the  old,  which  defaced  the  beauty  of  the  allusions, 
and  the  allegorical  sense  being  perverted  or  forgotten,  the  literal 
alone  remains.  Thus  the  shadow  is  preserved  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  historical  certainty  has  been  lost  amidst  these  emblematical 
fables,  and  the  first  inventors  of  allegory  have  vitiated  and  corrupted 
that  truth,  which  they  only  intended  to  disguise.  In  a  word,  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  intermingled  with  their  history,  and  is 
one  principal  cause  of  its  uncertainty. 

It  has  already  been  insinuated,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  transmitted 
no  original  annals  or  records  to  posterity,  on  which  it  were  possible 
to  ground  an  history  of  the  early  ages :  but  may  I  not  be  permitted 
to  suppose,  that  had  any  genuine  records  of  a  nation,  so  long  uncul- 
tivated as  the  Grecian,  escaped  out  of  the  ruins  of  barbarous  anti- 
quity, they  would  have  proved  too  jejune  and  uninteresting  to 
afford  good  materials  for  an  history  ?  For  indeed  what  could  be 
expected  from  a  country,  one  while  overrun  with  spoil  and  rapine, 
where  the  inhabitants  pursued  no  uniform  method  of  life,  continu- 
ally wandering  and  unfixed,  like  a  lawless  rout  of  savages?  Or  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  people,  another  while  employed  in  the 
lingering  work  of  reformation,  endeavouring  to  lay  aside  the  rude- 
ness of  the  manners,  and  to  exert,  though  faintly,  the  rational 
faculties  of  their  nature  ?  Nothing,  that  would  not  have  been  unwor- 
thy 
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thy  the  notice  of  future  generations,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history  to  dwell  upon.  In  order  therefore  to  compensate  for  this 
defect,  the  historians,  as  well  as  rhapsodists,  in  treating  of  those 
ages,  have  been  obliged  to  make  up  in  fiction,  what  they  wanted  in 
reality ;  and  the  first  times  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  period 
adorned  with  the  fables  of  poetry,  than  established  on  undoubted 
monuments.  But  however  the  devices  of  fancy  may  delight  and 
amuse  us,  in  reading  of  the  dark  ages,  they  could  never  have  con- 
tributed to  our  entertainment,  had  they  been  thrown  into  the  accounts 
of  succeeding  times.  It  is  there  we  require  something  more  solid, 
nor  should  we  be  inclined  to  bear  with  the  overwrought  produc- 
tions of  fable.  For  when  the  Grecians  united  in  society,  and  royal- 
ties and  commonwealths  were  introduced,  we  find  ourselves  arriving 
at  greater  certainty  every  step  we  take,  and  the  light  of  histori- 
cal truth  breaking  in  upon  us,  the  further  we  advance.  Nor  will 
this  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  thee,  Htdaspes,  when  thou  consi- 
derest  that  the  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  and  parent  of  the 
other.  It  was  good  government,  which  gave  life  and  being  to  his- 
tory, and  the  just  legislator  made  way  for  the  judicious  annalist. 
For  as  in  youth,  while  the  judgment  is  unsteady,  and  the  principles 
of  men  are  forming,  imagination  is  apt  to  supply  the  want  of  pru- 
dence ;  but  when  they  come  to  years  of  maturer  discretion,  their 
cooler  and  more  deliberate  reason  takes  place :  so  the  province  of 
poetical  invention  is  very  wisely  seated  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
while  the  order  of  government  was  neglected,  and  mankind  continued 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  when  political  societies  increased,  and  civil 
institutions  were  formed,  the  interests  and  policy  of  contending  states 
opened  at  once  a  series  of  surprising  actions,  far  excelling  the  legends 
of  the  poets,  and  presented  a  fair  topic  to  the  pen  of  an  historian. 
Adieu. 

C. 
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LETTER  XL. 

Cleander  to  Gobryas,  Chief  Scribe,  &c. 

j/^tr  universal  sorrow  and  confusion  reign  at  present  in  this  city ; 

the  old  and  the  young,  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  military 
officer,  the  private  citizen  and  the  recluse  scholar,  join  equally  in 
deploring  the  irretrievable  misfortune  which  has  befallen  Athens, 
and  look  upon  themselves  as  equally  involved  in  its  fatal  conse- 
quences. Thou  mayest  at  first  imagine,  potent  lord,  that  the  late 
devouring  pestilence  has  returned ;  that  the  naval  force  of  this 
republic,  its  ornament  and  bulwark,  has  been  defeated  by  the  formi- 
dable fleet  of  Corinth ;  or  that  the  victorious  arms  of  Peloponnesus 
have  wasted  Attica  with  fire  and  sword,  and  are  now  forming  the 
siege  of  its  metropolis.  But  none  of  these  calamities  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  to  detain  thee  no  longer,  thou  wilt  not,  I  believe,  be 
surprised  at  so  general  a  concern,  when  I  inform  thee  that  Pericles 
is  dead,  whose  counsels  have  set  his  countrymen  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  whose  steady  conduct  has  carried  them  with  honour  through 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  whose  military  skill  has  given  motion  to 
their  fleets  and  armies,  during  an  administration  of  forty  years.  He 
died  this  evening  at  his  house  in  the  Ceramicus,  of  a  fever,  that  has 
hung  upon  him  for  several  months,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  severe 
shock,  which  his  constitution  received  from  the  plague,  when  it  raged 
here,  which  all  the  art  of  physic,  though  exerted  by  Hippocrates 
himself,  could  never  restore.  His  greatness  of  soul  and  natural  flow 
of  spirits  made  him  disregard  the  approaches  of  danger :  he  was 
seen  every  day  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  exhorting  them  to 
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continue  the  war  with  a  vigour  becoming  the  Athenian  name,  and 

pointing  out  to  them  the  methods  of  supplying  the  expence  of  it* 
He  used  to  sit  late  in  the  senate,  debating  on  projects  for  distressing 
the  enemy,  and  securing  the  commerce  of  Athens,  or  drawing  up 
dispatches  for  their  commanders  and  ministers  abroad.  He  fre- 
quently visited  the  fortifications  and  harbour ;  examined  every  thing 
with  his  own  eyes,  one  while  pressing  forward  the  equipment  of 
their  ships,  through  all  the  delays  which  the  manner  of  fitting  them 
out  here  necessarily  occasions ;  at  another,  reviewing  the  troops,  and 
strengthening  the  city  with  additional  works;  till  at  last,  as  the 
weakness  of  his  body  by  no  mean*  answered  the  zeal  of  bis  heart 
for  the  public  service,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  ofF  appearing  abroad, 

and  to  call  in  that  assistance  from  physic,  which  he  had  too  long 
neglected. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  his  confinement],  crowds  of  people  daily 
Hocked  to  the  temples,  particularly  those  of  Jurrraa  the  count- 
sellob,  and  Minerva  the  patroness  of  Athens,  to  solicit,  with 
prayers  and  offerings,  the  continuance  of  so  valuable  a  life,  as  the 
greatest  national  blessing  they  could  bestow,  and  the  strongest  proof 
that  Athens  was  still  under  the  protection  and  auspicious  influence 
of  her  guardian  deities.  During  the  short  gleams  of  hope,  and 
quick  returns  of  fear,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  progress 
of  the  distemper,  all  publick  affairs  were  at  a  stand  :  no  news  from 
their  armies  or  squadrons  enquired  after ;  and  the  truth  of  an  old 
observation  was  verified,  that  mankind  more  sensibly  perceive  the 
excellence  of  any  thing  from  the  want  than  from  the  enjoyment 
of  it. 

»  ■ 

The  behaviour  of  Pericles,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  illness, 
was  composed  and  magnanimous,  entirely  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
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his  life,  and  agreeable  to  the  calm  fortitude  he  had  always  shewn 
both  in  the  adversity  and  prosperity  of  his  fortunes.  I  was  myself 
a  witness  to  a  remarkable  incident.  As  some  of  his  friends,  not 
many  days  before  his  death,  were  sitting  in  his  chamber,  and  dis- 
coursing of  his  virtue  and  authority,  his  memorable  actions,  and 
the  trophies  he  had  set  up,  whilst  he  commanded  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  not  imagining  that  he  was  then  attending  to  their  con- 
versation ;  on  the  sudden  he  called  out  to  us,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances which  we  had  mentioned,  were  common  to  him  with  the  other 
great  men  whom  Athens  had  produced  ;  and  that,  besides,  fortune 
might  lay  claim  to  part  of  the  merit  of  them  ;  but,  continued  he, 
you  have  omitted  what  I  most  value  myself  upon,  that  in  my  whole 
administration  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  ever  wore  mourning  on 
my  account.  We,  who  were  then  present,  were  so  moved  with  this 
speech,  that  we  melted  into  tears,  which  I  dare  say  a  man  of  Peri- 
cles his  sense  took  for  the  highest  panegyric  we  could  bestow,  as 
I  am  sure  it  was  the  most  natural. 

I  have  taken  care  to  send  away  my  dispatch  by  a  ship  that  sails 
immediately  out  of  the  port  for  Ephesus ;  and  as  the  wind  sets  fair, 
and  the  express  who  is  charged  with  it,  is  used  to  expeditious  jour- 
nies,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  bring  the  earliest  advice  to  the  court  of 
Persia  of  this  remarkable  and  interesting  event.  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  P. 
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Cleander  to  Megabyzus,  first  Minister  to  Artaxerxes. 

I  have  already,  noble  satrap,  acquainted  the  chief  scribe  with  the 
death  of  Pericles,  and  the  remarkable  circumstances  that  at- 
tended it.  It  will  be  now  a  very  natural  as  well  as  useful  specula- 
tion, to  take  a  general  survey  of  his  life,  to  examine  into  the  maxims 
of  his  politics,  the  methods  by  which  he  gained  and  preserved  his 
authority,  and  to  lay  open  his  temper  and  turn  of  mind.  In  doing 
this,  I  shall  have  recourse  both  to  the  encomiums  of  his  friends  and 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies  ;  and  endeavour  to  steer  between  the 
extremes  of  exalting  so  remarkable  a  character,  through  a  mean 
compliance  with  the  former,  or  derogating  from  the  true  merit  of  it, 
though  a  tincture  of  the  envious  dispositions  of  the  latter.  I  will 
neither  heighten  the  colouring  of  the  picture,  nor  bring  the  shades 
too  forward  ;  but  exhibit,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  a  faithful,  yet  not 
a  disagreeable,  likeness. 

Pericles  was  descended  from  the  noblest  families  in  Athens. 
His  father  Xantippus  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Mycale ;  his  mother  Agariste  was  grand-daughter  to  Clisthekes, 
who  drove  out  the  usurping  race  of  Pisistratus.  It  may  seem 
surprising,  that  a  person  whose  birth  and  education  must  have  dis- 
posed him  to  join  with  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  families  and  fortunes,  should  yet,  upon  his  first 
appearance  in  business,  embrace  that  of  the  people,  and  steadily 
adhere  to  it  in  the  course  of  his  political  conduct.  But  very  sufficient 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  il :  the  principal  of  them  was,  that  when 
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he  began  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  offices  and  honours  of  the 
state,  Cimon  was  universally  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  faction  ;  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  counterbalance  his 
authority,  or  to  establish  his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  it,  than  by 
siding  with  the  opposite  party.  He  disdained 'to  be  second  amongst 
the  former,  when  he  could  be  first  amongst  the  latter.  For  the 
great  maxim,  which  one  may  trace  through  all  bis  actions,  was,  to 
place  his  country  at  the  head  of  Greece,  and  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  country. 

During  the  long  and  warm  contests  which  Pericles  maintained 
with  Cimok,  and  afterwards  with  Thucydides,  the  one  illustrious 
for  his  military  glory  and  liberal  temper,  the  other  well  skilled 
in  eloquence  and  civil  policy,  he  shewed  himself  a  most  artful  and 
designing  statesman.  He  industriously  sought  out  every  method 
that  could  fix  a  volatile  forgetful  people  in  his  interests  ;  and  whilst 
he  was  thus  heated  with  opposition,  and  sometimes  personally 
endangered  from  the  practices  of  his  enemies,  it  must  be  owned  he 
oftener  consulted  what  might  serve  the  present  occasion,  than  what 
would  turn  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  publick.  Unable  by  his 
private  fortunes  to  emulate  the  generous  hospitality  of  Cimon,  he 
proposed,  that  a  large  fund  of  money,  set  apart  for  the  necessities  of  a 
war,  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  citizens,  every  time 
they  frequented  the  theatre  at  the  representation  of  a  new  play.  It 
is  no  wonder,  after  he  had  procured  a  law  which  paid  them  for 
going  where  their  love  of  pleasure  alone  would  have  invited  them 
to  go,  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  another,  which  assigns  a  cer- 
tain salary  to  them  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  country,  by  attend- 
ing the  assemblies,  and  serving  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Whilst  I 
am  mentioning  arts  of  this  nature,  which  set  Pericles  to  view 
in  the  light  rather  of  a  self-interested  minister,  than  a  useful  patriot 
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to  bis  country,  I  cannot  omit  his  reducing  the  power  of  the  vene- 
rable tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  which  (as  I  hinted  in  a  former 
letter*)  he  did  with  an  intent  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people,  by 
throwing  more  power  into  their  hands,  and  weakening  that  of  the 
nobles  his  enemies ;  though  at  the  same  time  the  interest  of  the 
publick  suffered,  by  having  the  greatest  barrier  against  the  natural 
licentiousness  of  Athens  almost  entirely  removed.  The  magnificent 
buildings,  fine  statues,  and  other  publick  worksf,  which  were 
erected  at  such  a  vast  expence  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  were 
owing  to  these  motives ;  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  people  in 
general,  for  having  been  the  proposer  and  inspector  of  such  grand 
undertakings,  which  rendered  their  city  the  admiration  and  resort  of 
strangers,  and  the  chief  ornament  of  Greece ;  to  enrich  the  useful 
artist  and  industrious  mechanic,  and  by  such  a  circulation  of  labour  and 
wealth,  to  employ  those  citizens,  whose  poverty  and  factious  dispo- 
sitions might  have  incited  them  to  better  their  own  conditions,  by  dis- 
turbing the  security  of  the  public.  Lastly,  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  himself,  as  durable  and  striking  as  the  works  themselves,  which 
were  brought  to  perfection  in  fewer  years,  than  most  people  ima- 
gined they  would  be  ages  in  finishing.  One  circumstance  indeed 
contributed  to  raise  a  great  load  of  envy  against  him ;  it  was,  that  in 
order  to  defray  the  immense  charges  of  these  works,  he  removed  the 
publick  treasure  of  Greece  from  Delos,  where  it  used  to  be  kept,  to 
Athens,  where  he  had  himself  the  direction  of  it.  His  enemies,  both 
foreign  and  domcstick,  had  the  most  plausible  topick  imaginable  of 
accusation  against  him,  when  they  asserted  the  injustice  of  laying  out 
the  sums  contributed  by  the  Grecian  allies  towards  the  expences  of  a 
Persian  war,  in  adorning  one  particular  city.  Pericles  likewise 
rendered  himself  very  popular  by  a  useful  scheme  which  he  proposed, 

•  Vide  Letter  f  Ibid.  xi.  and  xxxir. 
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that  a  large  squadron  of  gallies  should  be  sent  out  every  year,  with 
a  certain  number  of  citizens  on  board  in  pay  for  eight  months,  in 
order  to  supply  their  colonies  abroad,  and  to  sail  round  the  coast  and 
islands  of  Greece,  to  collect  the  tributes  paid  by  the  allies  to  the 
Athenians.    By  putting  this  project  in  execution,  two  important 
ends  were  gained ;  the  establishing  of  a  perpetual  nursery  for  sea- 
men, and  the  making  of  the  Athenian  flag  respected  in  whatever 
part  of  the  sea  it  was  displayed.    Thou  canst  not  wonder,  potent 
minister,  if  by  these  methods,  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  and 
by  his  singular  art  of  managing  popular  assemblies,  he  not  only  stood 
his  ground  against  Cimon  and  Thucydides,  but  pushed  his  advan- 
tages so  far,  as  to  banish  them  both  by  ostracism.     Yet  he  shewed 
his  love  for  his  country  in  the  midst  of  his  resentment ;  for  before 
the  term  of  Cimon's  banishment  was  expired,  he  drew  up  himself 
a  decree  for  recalling  him  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  then 
pressed  with  an  unsuccessful  war  against  I^acedaemon.   It  is  observed 
of  Pericles,  that  after  he  had  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  got 
the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  there  was  a  remark- 
able change  in  his  conduct :  he  was  no  longer  so  compliant  with  every 
demand  of  the  people,  or  so  ready  to  fall  in  with  their  notions,  and 
contrive  schemes  merely  to  pay  his  court  to  them ;  but  constantly 
pursued  the  regular  plan  of  measures  which  his  prudence  dictated, 
notwithstanding  their  fickleness  and  discontent ;  and  partly  by  the 
ascendant  he  liad  gained  over  their  minds,  partly  by  the  force  of  his 
oratory,  obliged  them  to  comply  so  entirely  with  whatever  he  pro- 
posed, that  the  government  of  Athens,  during  his  life-time,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  appearance  popular,  but  in  truth  monarchical. 
And  certainly,  as  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the  Athenian  glory 
and  power  on  a  solid  basis,  that  the  influence  of  a  single  man  was 
an  over-balance  to  all  the  inconveniencies  and  uncertain  politics  of 
republican  constitutions ;  so  no  man  in  the  city  deserved  to  possess 
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such  an  influence  but  Pericles.  For  his  natural  genius  was  strong, 
penetrating,  and  extensive,  heightened  by  all  the  additional  lustre 
that  learning  and  philosophy  (which  he  chiefly  owed  to  Anaxa- 
goras)  could  afford;  nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  musick  and 
the  politer  arts.  These  accomplishments,  joined  to  the  politeness 
and  dignity  of  his  behaviour,  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  citizens; 
but  those  which  rendered  him  considerable  amongst  them,  were 
his  masterly  talents  of  working  upon  their  hopes  and  fears,  so 
as  by  the  one  to  check  their  excessive  confidence,  when  they 
were  proudly  elated  with  success  ;  by  the  other,  to  raise  their 
drooping  spirits  in  conjunctures  of  difficulty  and  misfortune;  and 
next,  the  use  and  comprehension  of  the  political  maxims,  which  he 
constantly  inculcated :  "  As  that  the  Athenians,  instead  of  wasting 
"  themselves  by  foreign  expeditions,  should  contend  for  the  chief 
"  place  among  the  Grecian  states  ;  that  they  should  take  every  op- 
portunity of  improving  their  naval  force,  and  permitting  no  other 
"  to  lay  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  that  they  should  main- 
"  tain  their  dignity  and  honour  to  the  height,  and  suffer  no  insults, 
"  however  seemingly  small,  without  making  suitable  returns  ;  be- 
"  cause  a  tame  and  passive  behaviour  in  those  cases  only  laid  them 
"  Open  to  greater  insults."  These  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
were  the  great  outlines  of  his  politicks,  and  will,  if  attended  to, 
afford  us  a  surer  clue  to  his  conduct,  than  the  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  idle  scandal  of  the  comick  poets.  Is  it  not,  for  in- 
stance, much  more  rational  and  fair,  to  attribute  the  war  of  Samos  to 
the  necessity  which  he  thought  there  was  of  humbling  a  people  that 
had  refused  the  Athenian  mediation,  and  were  able  to  dispute  the 
prize  of  naval  power  with  Athens  herself,  than  to;  the  interest  of 
his  mistress  Aspasia,  whose  countrymen  of  Mitylene  (it  is  pre- 
tended) had  been  injured  by  the  Samians  ?  Does  he  not  appear  to 
have  acted  for  the  good  of  his  country,  when  he  discouraged  them 
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from  exhausting  their  treasures  and  money  in  distant  schemes,  against 
Sicily  and  Persia,  at  a  time  when  danger  nearer  home  threatened 
them  ?  And  whoever  considers  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  some 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  her  allies  against  the  rising  empire  of 
Athens,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  latter, 
were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  the  war,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  private  interest  of  Pericles  to  inflame  it ;  though  as  there 
was  at  that  same  juncture,  a  more  than  ordinary  ill  humour  arising 
against  him,  it  is  probable  he  fell  in  the  more  readily  with  the 
popular  dispositions  for  a  war,  in  order  to  divert  the  storm  that  threat- 
ened himself.  But  this  point  I  have  already  explained  more  at  large 
on  a  former  occasion.* 

In  his  military  capacity  he  frequently  exposed  his  own  person  with 
great  gallantry ;  but  he  was  remarkably  cautious  of  hazarding  the 
troops  under  his  command ;  and  he  never  entered  upon  action,  with- 
out leaving  as  little  room  as  possible  for  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  or 
the  etlects  of  a  happy  temerity.  However,  though  the  merit  of  his 
exploits  as  a  general  will  not  place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  The- 
mistocles  or  Cimon,  yet  he  set  up  nine  trophies,  whilst  he  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  state,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  gaining  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Samians. 

Illustrious  Megabtzus,  as  thou  hast  already  equalled  this  extra- 
ordinary minister  in  the  extent  and  solidity  of  thy  genius,  and  the 
importance  of  the  services  which  thou  hast  performed  for  thy  prince 
and  country,  I  can  only  wish  that  thou  mayest  exceed  him  in  length 
of  days  and  increase  of  honour.  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  P 

•  Vide  Letter     and  xiii. 
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Orsamfs  /oClkandkr.  From  Thebes. 

jjavino  familiarized  myself  much  of  late  with  the  hieroglyphical 
imagery,  in  order  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  sacred  cha- 
racters, it  has  been  my  custom  to  spend  a  few  hours  every  day  among 
the  valuable  monuments  of  learning  in  this  place,  from  whence  I 
now  write  to  you,  which  is  called,  the  sacred  Library.  It  is  an  apart- 
ment belonging  to  that  famous  tomb  of  Osmakduas,  which  they 
boast  of  here,  (and  I  believe  justly,)  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
fabricks  now  existing  in  the  known  world.  This  noble  musarom, 
the  gallery  adjoining,  and  the  chamber  of  the  gods  and  kings,  far  ex- 
ceed in  magnificence  the  palaces  of  living  monarchs.  Every  stranger, 
upon  his  first  coming  into  yEgypt,  is  struck  with  wonder  at  the  state- 
liness  of  their  buildings  ;  but  more  surprized,  when  he  finds  the  most 
magnificent  piles  no  other  than  the  repositories  of  a  senseless  carcase 
or  a  dried  mummy.  But  this  is  the  humour  that  prevails  among 
them  ;  for  though  the  structure  of  their  private  houses  is  admirable 
in  its  kind,  especially  if  compared  with  the  buildings  in  other  coun- 
tries, yet  in  their  sepulchres  they  far  exceed  them  ;  leaving  nothing 
undone,  that  the  most  exquisite  art  can  contrive  to  beautify  the 
latter  And  though  there  appears  something  ridiculous  in  this 
peculiarity,  this  fantastic  pageantry  in  death,  yet  upon  reflecting 
further,  one  cannot  disapprove  of  the  principle  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  it,  or  which  is  at  least  kept  up  by  it  amongst  them, 
namely,  the  setting  a  low  value  upon  the  short  time  of  this  present 
life,  and  being  only  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  their  virtue 
after  death.   And  I  believe  (though  the  worship  of  deified  mortals 
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was  very  early  introduced)  these  magnificent  sepulchres  have  conse- 
crated the  memory  of  many  illustrious  persons,  and  in  general  were 
the  first  publick  temples.  However,  there  is  something  in  this  place 
extremely  affecting  to  a  contemplative  mind ;  the  lively  figures  of 
so  many  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  as  are  here  represented  in  com- 
pany with  the  gods,  in  the  same  attitudes  as  if  they  were  still  breathing, 
do,  as  it  were,  bring  down  all  ages  to  the  present  instant,  and  strike 
one's  fancy  in  a  pleasing  manner,  rather  to  be  felt  than  expressed. 
And  though  I  do  not  approve  of  their  giving  form  to  immortal 
beings,  yet  there  is  somewhat  great  and  noble  in  the  thought  of 
ranking  illustrious  personages  amidst  immortal  natures.  Around  that 
room,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  king's  body  lies  interred,  are 
curiously  pictured,  in  several  lesser  apartments,  all  the  sacred  animals 
of  ^Egypt.  The  whole  building  about  the  tomb  is  ten  furlongs  in 
circuit*  :  at  the  first  entrance,  you  are  led  through  a  portico  of  va- 
rious-coloured marbles,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  into  a  stone 
gallery  of  four  hundred ;  it  is  supported  with  beasts  instead  of  pillars, 
each  of  one  entire  stone  sixteen  cubits  high,  carved  after  the  antique 
manner.  The  roof  has  an  azure  sky  bespangled  with  stars.  Passing 
through  this  peristylion  you  enter  into  another  portico,  which  still 
improves  upon  your  admiration,  with  more  curious  carving  and 
greater  variety.  At  the  entrance  stand  three  statues ;  the  figures  are 
wonderful,  not  only  for  their  prodigious  size,  but  for  the  beauty  of 
the  stone,  and  excellency  of  the  workmanship,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions are  so  nicely  preserved,  that  the  most  discerning  eye  has 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  least  fault  or  blemish  in  them.  The 
middle  one,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  the  king  Osmanduas,  which  is 
more  than  seven  cubits  high;  the  other  two,  his  daughter  and 
mother,  standing  on  each  hand  of  bim.  The  inscription  upon  that  of 

•Diodor.SicuL 
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the  king  has,  I  think,  justly  challenged  any  other  prince  to  excel 
him  in  any  of  his  works.  The  second  gallery  was  much  damaged 
by  the  ravages  of  Cambyses,  yet  there  still  remain  several  pieces  of 
sculpture  about  it,  which  represent  Osmanduas's  wars  with  the 
Bactrians.  In  the  first  wall  the  king  is  seen  assaulting  a  bulwark, 
environed  with  a  river,  which  is  generally  taken  for  the  Eubeus, 
that  surrounds  the  citadel  of  Susa.  The  sculpture  in  the  royal  palaces 
of  Susa  and  Persepolis  is  much  the  same  with  what  I  find  here. 
They  were  both  beautified  with  the  spoils  of  jEgypt.  But  the 
Egyptian  buildings  at  Susa  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  age 
of  Memnoh*,  who  was  the  son  of  Osmanduas,  if  not  the  same 
person.  In  the  centre  of  this  gallery  is  a  peristylion  open  to  the  air 
at  top,  and  in  it  was  raised  a  large  altar  of  costly  marble  and  excellent 
workmanship,  but  both  the  altar  and  the  pillars  of  the  peristylion  are 
much  impaired.  Next  is  the  gallery  adjoining  to  this  musaeum,  in 
which  is  to  be  seen  the  king  adorned  in  his  most  gorgeous  robes, 
offering  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  gods.  And  in  the  apart- 
ment beyond,  where  he  is  supposed  to  lie  buried,  begins  a  stately 
ascent  leading  to  the  top  of  the  whole  monument,  over  which  was 
formerly  a  border  of  gold  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits  in 
compass  and  a  cubit  thick,  but  it  was  carried  away  by  Cambtses, 
and  the  place  is  since  supplied  by  one  of  brass  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. Within  the  division  of  every  cubit  are  the  several  days  of  the 
year  engraven,  with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  and  the 
effects  portended  by  them.  For  the  Theban  priests  have  been  very 
exact  in  regulating  the  course  of  the  ycarf,  having  found  so  great 
a  variation  occasioned  by  the  lunar  reckonings.  For  twelve  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  not  being  equal  to  the  solar  cycle,  the  months 
must  of  necessity  by  degrees  change  their  place,  and  in  a  great 


•  Strabo,  Ub.  xv.  f  Ibid.  lib.  xvii. 
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number  of  years  the  festival,  which  was  fixed  to  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  solstice,  would  be  remored  into  the  midst  of  the  winter. 
Observing  this  defect  they  saw  a  necessity  of  adding  five  days  to  the 
end  of  every  twelve  months,  which  they  reckoned  at  thirty  days 
each,  to  make  up  the  course  of  the  year ;  of  which  they  gave  an 
account  under  the  disguise  of  this  fable :  Mercury  being  once  at 
dice  with  the  moon,  he  got  from  her  the  7'2d  part  of  the  year, 
which  he  afterwards  added  to  the  360  days,  which  were  anciently 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  therein  celebrated  the  festivals  of  their 
gods*.  Thence  the  names  of  these  several  additional  days  were 
taken  from  the  gods ;  the  first  was  called  Osiris,  it  being  celebrated 
in  honour  of  him ;  the  second  Arueris,  dedicated  to  the  senior 
Orus  ;  the  third  to  Tvpho  ;  the  fourth  to  Isis  ;  the  fifth  to  Nepth«, 
the  wife  of  Typho,  and  sister  to  Isis.  The  priests,  who  are  curious 
to  preserve  an  exact  register  of  time  among  themselves,  though  less 
concerned  to  rectify  the  inaccuracies  of  the  vulgar,  have  by  continual 
observations,  since  those  additional  days  were  taken  in,  discovered 
that  there  wanted  still  six  hours  in  every  year  to  render  it  complete. 
:  For  this  reason,  in  their  hieroglyphical  manner,  when  they  would 
express  a  year,  they  name  a  quadrant,  because  from  one  rising  of 
Sothis  the  dogstar  to  another,  the  fourth  part  of  a  day  is  added  ; 
so  that  by  their  most  exact  calculations  the  year  consists  of  365  days 
and  a  quadrantf,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  day,  which  makes  the 
intercalation  of  a  day  necessary  every  fourth  year. 

But  as  the  ./Egyptians,  by  a  superstitious  usage,  which  the  priests 
willingly  indulge  them  in,  must  have  their  festivals  run  through 
every  day  in  the  year,  the  civil  year  is  still  left  according  to  the  365 
cubital  segments,  without  any  reckoning  of  a  supernumerary  day  in 

*  Plutar.de  hid.  &  Osir. 
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the  fourth  year.  The  burying- places  of  the  ancient  kings*,  which 
lie  above  the  Memnonium,  and  are  cut  by  most  exquisite  art  in  the 
natural  rock,  have  not  escaped  my  notice.  The  obelisks  found  in 
those  repositories  declare  their  power  and  greatness,  their  numerous 
armies,  and  the  tribute  they  imposed  upon  conquered  nations.  In- 
deed there  is  nothing  about  Thebes  of  note,  which  I  have  not  made 
the  subject  of  observation.  My  quality  in  Persia  entitles  me  to  a 
handsome  reception  every  where  in  ./Egypt;  but  the  humanity  of 
Pharnuces,  the  governor  of  Thebes,  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
friendship ;  it  is  by  his  means  I  have  had  the  easiest  access  where- 
ever  my  curiosity  led  me.  I  have  often  wondered  at  his  generous 
and  disinterested  regard  for  a  stranger,  and  shall  always  think  of  it 
with  gratitude :  he  courts"  my  stay,  and  fails  not  to  make  it  agree- 
able. I  told  him  lately,  I  had  through  his  favour  gratified  my  curi- 
osity sufficiently,  and  should  shortly  take  a  little  ramble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thebes,  as  far  as  Syene,  before  I  set  forwards  for  He- 
liopolis.  Yes,  Orsames,  said  he  with  a  smile,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken, if  you  think  you  have  seen  Thebes  ;  upon  which  he  gave 
orders  to  his  servants  that  a  barge  should  be  ready,  when  I  pleased, 
to  carry  me  over  the  river  to  Tentyra,  and  that  I  should  be  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  Isis's  templef.  I  knew  Pharnuces  to  well, 
to  think  any  proposal  of  bis  deserved  to  be  neglected :  accordingly 
one  morning,  when  the  air  was  clear,  I  passed  over  to  Tentyra,  asmall 
city,  if  compared  to  Thebes.  It  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  opposite 
shore.    The  temple  of  Isis  is  its  most  considerable  building,  and 

« 

%  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 

t  The  ruin»  of  this  temple  arc  still  extant,  according  to  the  relations  of  modern 
travellers,  Who  say  it  was  a  temple  of  Sejupis  ;  but  as  the  worship  of  that  god  was 
not  introduced  into  ./Egypt  till  the  reign  of  king  Ptolemy,  many  ages  after  this  period 
of  time,  we  must  suppose  it  was  originally  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  afterwards  turned  to 
the  worship  of  S&rapis.   Note  by  the  translator. 
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well  deserves  a  particular  description,  if  the  many  works  of  this  kind 
did  not  make  that  tedious.  1  shall  only  observe,  that  the  whole 
front  lies  in  the  same  line,  except  one  large  portico,  which  projects 
in  the  middle.  On  each  side  from  the  portico  run  three  ranges  of 
granite  columns,  which  form  a  noble  piazza,  and  support  the  build- 
ing. The  columns  are  of  an  extraordinary  height,  and  the  circum- 
ference such  as  seven  men  could  scarcely  fathom ;  from  whence  I  shall 
leave  you  to  judge  of  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.  As  soon  as  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  temple,  I  saw  plainly  why  my  friend  Phar- 
nuces  had  told  me  I  had  not  yet  seen  Thebes.  Here  I  was  raised  by 
the  advantage  of  the  ground  and  the  additional  height  of  the  temple ; 
I  saw  the  Nile  under  me  interspersed  with  small  islands,  none  of 
which  were  unoccupied  near  so  wealthy  a  city.  Some  served  for 
stations  to  small  vessels,  and  contained  the  huts  of  fishermen ;  others 
planted  with  fruits  and  vegetables  to  supply  the  town ;  and  some 
adorned  with  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  laid  out  into  com- 
modious gardens.  The  numberless  vessels,  that  passed  by  them  con- 
tinually, discovered  something  very  new  and  pleasing,  and  set  before 
me  the  whole  traffick  of  iEgypt ;  all  whose  great  cities  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  use  this  one  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
merchandize,  and  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach  north  and  south,  the 
scene  of  business  was  continued.  But  I  was  sent  hither  to  take  a 
view  of  Thebes,  an  object  too  large  (as  Pharnuces  thought)  whilst 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  therefore  very  judiciously  set  me  at  this 
distance.  The  air  was  clear,  and  a  brisk  wind  dispersed  the  smoke 
of  the  city,  which  lay  stretched  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  rising 
before  me  toward  the  eastern  mountains.  I  had  made  myself 
acquainted  with  its  different  quarters,  and  knew  its  most  considerable 
structures ;  so  was  better  fitted  for  such  a  view,  and  could  take  it 
in  without  confusion.  The  temples  and  palaces  presented  themselves 
to  me  like  lofty  cedars  above  the  rest  of  the  forest ;  and  I  now  could 
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observe  some  proportions  in  those  great  works,  which  before  were  lost 
to  roe,  because  I  viewed  them  by  parts ;  and  what  filled  me  chiefly 
with  astonishment  only,  now  shewed  beauty,  order,  and  exquisite 
design.   Those  vast  statues  and  prodigious  groups  of  figures  seemed 
fit  ornaments  in  their  place.  I  could  from  hence,  by  my  extensive 
prospect,  see  the  wisdom  of  the  founder  of  this  city  in  the  choice  of 
its  situation,  in  regard  to  its  accommodations  and  security.  Two  or 
three  days  after  I  went  to  Phabhuces,  to  inform  him  of  my  intended 
journey  :  he  said,  he  wished  I  could  have  found  any  thing  to  have 
detained  me  longer,  and  asked  me,  how  I  liked  the  prospect  from 
Isis's  temple  ?  I  answered,  it  was  above  all  I  had  met  with  before ; 
I  had  seen  the  handsome  streets  of  Thebes,  noble  palaces,  curious 
obelisks,  statues,  and  temples,  but  never  could  have  formed  the  idea 
that  prospect  imprinted  on  my  mind.   He  stept  out  of  the  room* 
and  immediately  brought  the  very  prospect  I  have  been  describing 
painted  upon  linen,  and  several  draughts  of  the  remarkable  edifices 
of  Syene,  (which  I  had  not  seen,)  telling  me,  these,  he  fancied, 
might  vie  with  the  master-pieces  of  Greece;  and  as  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  comparison,  desired  my  acceptance 
of  them ;  which  I  shall  preserve  with  the  utmost  care,  not  more 
on  account  of  their  value  than  my  esteem  for  Pharnuces.    For  his 
sake  I  should  leave  Thebes  with  reluctance,  did  I  not  hope  thereby 
to  furnish  myself  with  materials  for  so  agreeable  a  correspondence 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

Cleander  to  Htdaspes. 

jn  my  last  letter,  Htdaspes,  I  endeavoured  to  offer  thee  some 
reasons  for  the  fabulous  uncertainty  of  the  Grecian  history  in  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  1  concluded  with  applying  one  general  remark 
to  this  particular  nation,  viz.  that  the  introduction  of  civil  govern- 
ment into  the  world,  gave  rise  to  historical  truth.  I  would  observe, 
in  the  next  place,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  till  very  lately,  that  any 
historian  hath  appeared  amongst  them ;  i.  e.  any  man  who  deserves 
the  name  of  an  historian,  since  most  of  those  writings  which  are 
intitled  histories,  may  scarcely  be  construed  to  extend  beyond  a  naked 
register  of  public  events. 

....  .  ; 

What  other  character  can  be  given  of  the  works  of  Archilocbus, 
or  Theagenes  of  Rhegium  ?  Will  the  Cretan  history  of  Xenon, 
or  the  Lydian  kings  of  Xanthus  the  Sardian,  plead  admittance 
for  them  into  the  libraries  of  the  learned  i  Can  the  Tbeogony  of 
Aristeas  lay  claim  to  our  esteem,  or  Damastes  of  Sigeum  be 
remembered  to  posterity  from  his  treaties  to  nations  and  cities? 
Equally  fabulous  and  dry,  we  can  neither  reflect  on  them,  after  a 
serious  perusal,  with  satisfaction,  nor  propose  them  as  models  for  imi- 
tat.on.  Hecataus  the  Milesian,  and  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene, 
have  within  these  fifty  years  improved  and  reformed  historical  know- 
ledge to  a  great  degree  ;  but  even  then  it  might  be  regarded  only  as 
in  the  dawn:  the  honour  of  carrying  it  to  any  kind  of  perfection 
was  reserved  to  Herodotus.  For  if  we  consider  the  variety  of 
his  learning,  and  the  copiousness  of  his  subject,  the  smoothness  of 
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his  style,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  narration,  we  shall  find  that  the 
.fiction  of  the  poets,  and  the  dull  annals  of  laborious  compilers,  will 
bear  no  proportion  either  in  profit  or  in  pleasure,  when  compared  with 
Jus  history.  He  begins  it  with  Can d aulas  and  Cyrus,  and  brings 
it  down  to  the  battle  of  Mycale  towards  the  latter  end  of  Xsrxes's 
reign,  which  comprehends  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Besides  the  story  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  is  the  main 
argument  of  his  work,  he  throws  in  that  of  other  nations,  by  way  of 
episode  or  digression.  This  extraordinary  person  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  a  Grecian  colony  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  not  long  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  by  the  armies  of  Xerxes.  In  bis  youth  he  retired  from 
his  native  city  to  Samos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Artemisia,  who  ac- 
quitted himself  with  so  much  honour  in  the  naval  engagement  at 
Salamis.  It  was  there  he  formed  himself  upon  the  dialect  of  Ionia 
and  compiled  his  history.  This  was  indeed  a  place  more  peculiarly 
fitted  to  his  purpose  ;  for  as  in  every  democratical  government,  so  in 
that  of  Samos,  a  man  is  neither  biassed  by  hopes  nor  by  fears,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  commend,  without  the  least  imputation  of  flattery, 
and  to  censure  without  that  of  malice  or  detraction.  In  the  mean 
,  while  he  spared  no  pains  to  inform  himself  of  all  that  was  necessary, 
in  the  best  manner  which  he  could.  To  this  end  he  travelled  into 
./Egypt,  surveyed  its  chief  towns,  conversed  with  the  priests  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  penetrated  into  the  principles  of  their 
religion  and  learning,  as  far  as  his  own  sagacity  could  carry  hire, 
and  their  recluseness  would  permit  him.  He  travelled  through  the 
several  cantons  and  republicks  of  Greece,  saw  the  principal  cities  of 
.Asia,  and  visited  the  borders  of  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  Arabia. 
Returning,  however,  after  a  long  voluntary  exile,  into  bis  own  country, 
he  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant ;  but  meet- 
ing with  envy  from  his  fellow-citizens,  instead  of  that  gratitude 
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which  he  expected,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  services,  he  came  to 
Athens ;  and  after  about  a  twelvemonth's  stay  here,  departed  into 
Italy  with  a  colony  of  Athenians,  to  build  a  city  called  Thurium, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  As  soon  as  he  had  drawn  up 
bis  history  from  the  materials  he  had  collected  with  such  infinite 
diligence  and  industry,  he  determined  to  expose  it  to  the  judgment 
of  all  Greece.  It  happened,  that  during  his  residence  at  Athens, 
besides  the  feast  of  Panathenzea,  where  he  read  over  his  work  aloud, 
the  Olympian  exercises  were  then  performing,  to  which  the  Grecians 
resorted  in  general  from  each  state,  and  thus  he  had  a  very  fair 
opportunity  given  him  to  put  his  design  in  execution.  Many  of  his 
auditors  had  no  doubt  been  personally  engaged  in  some  of  the  battles 
against  Xerxes  and  Mardomus,  and  not  one  of  them  could  be 
unacquainted  with  the  principal  facts  of  a  war,  so  honourable  to 
Greece  and  so  inglorious  to  Persia.  In  the  midst  of  this  assembly 
he  declared,  that  he  appeared  before  them  not  so  much  a  spectator 
of  their  games,  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of  reputation  ;  and 
recited  his  work  publickly  a  second  time  with  universal  applause  and 
approbation.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  testimony  of  this  applause, 
than  that  the  names  of  the  nine  muses  have  been  given  to  the  nine 
books  of  his  history  ;  as  if  the  composition  were  above  the  standard 
of  humanity,  and  the  joint  labour  of  those  celebrated  divinities. 

If,  after  a  judgment  so  unanimous,  and  in  every  respect  so 
valuable,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  my  own,  I  must  freely  confess, 
Hydaspes,  that  I  have  received  more  instruction  from  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  than  from  any  author  within  the  little  sphere  of  my 
observation.  Every  part  of  the  narrative  suggested  matter  of  enter- 
tainment to  the  imagination,  and  useful  improvement  to  the  mind. 
I  considered  myself  one  while  as  under  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  the  most  eminent  heroes  of  antiquity,  as  having  their  bright 
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ample  before  my  eyes,  and  in  the  future  course  of  my  actions  attend- 
ing to  the  noble  principles  which  influenced  their  conduct  in  life. 
I  considered  myself  another  while  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large  ; 
as  divested  of  every  national  prejudice  or  false  bias,  while  the  great 
men  of  past  ages  submitted  to  my  censure  ;  and  in  my  own  breast  I 
pronounced  an  impartial  and  disinterested  sentence  on  their  characters. 
In  each  of  these  views,  history  may  be  called  the  school,  where  the 
living,  that  would  be  wise,  are  the  scholars ;  where  the  dead,  as  well 
the  fools  as  the  wise,  are  frequent  lessons  of  courage  and  experience 
to  generals,  of  prudence  and  fidelity  to  ministers,  of  moderation  and 
justice  to  kings.  Hence  every  person,  in  his  private  capacity,  may 
learn  to  merit  the  distinguishing  name  of  a  man  ;  and  princes  arc 
warned,  that  they  are  no  more  than  men,  and  that  fame  is  always 
just  to  the  dead,  however  partial  to  the  living.  In  short,  nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable,  than  by  the  means  of  history  to  accompany 
Miltiades  at  Marathon,  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  or  Cimon  at 
Mycale.  To  be  placed  as  a  spectator  out  of  all  hazards ;  to  reap 
wisdom  from  the  danger  of  others ;  to  regulate  what  one  has  to  do 
by  what  has  been  done;  to  foretel  the  future  by  the  past ;  and  thus 
to  become  a  diviner,  without  magic  ;  and  a  prophet,  without  inspira- 
tion. But  I  forbear  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  this  theme :  thou 
must  pardon  me,  Htdaspes,  for  having  troubled  thee  so  long ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  enlarge  on  the  excellence  and  utility 
of  history,  when  I  was  speaking  of  the  man,  who  hath  first  placed 
it  in  its  true  dignity  and  lustre.  Adieu. 


J*  rots  ^^.thdis* 
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GoBRYAS  to  ClSANDEB, 

I  had  no  particular  commands  to  deliver  to  thee,  I  have  neg* 
lected  to  write  to  Athens  for  some  time;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
my  Cleander,  tby  diligence  is  such,  that  it  leaves  us  nothing  to 
hope  for  on  the  side  of  information  ;  and  thy  sagacity  is  so  great, 
that  it  anticipates  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  ministers.  Think 
not  that  I  mean  to  flatter  thee;  for  as  thou  knowest  me  to  be  framed 
of  a  temper  above  indulging  that  vice,  even  to  the  weakest  of  princes, 
it  would  ill  become  me,  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  man  of  sense. 
The  cruel  proceedings  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Peloponnesian 
embassadors  have  not  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  sending 
another  to  this  court  in  their  stead.  His  name,  it  seems,  is  Pvrao 
mon.  As  soon  as  he.  arrived  here,  he  addressed  himself  to  tby 
friend  Htdaspes,  the  chamberlain,  telling  him,  he  was  a  Spartan  by 
nation,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king.  Htdaspes  acquainted 
him  with  the  ceremony  of  prostration,  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  should  comply  with,  who  are  willing  to  be  admitted 
into  the  chamber  of  presence.  "  For,"  says  he,  44  we  are  ordered 
44  by  the  law  to  adore  our  sovereign,  as  the  living  image  of  the 
44  Deity,  which  sustains  and  preserves  the  universe."  To  which 
the  other  answered  with  the  Laconick  brevity  and  pride ;  "  I  will 
44  do  nothing  that  shall  be  thought  a  dishonour  to  my  country ;" 
and  therefore  an  audience  was  refused  him.  However,  he  has  had 
Several  conferences  with  Megabyzus  and  myself ;  but  his  beha- 
viour and  bis  instructions  are  both  so  reserved,  that  it  is  impossible 
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for  oa  to  learn  any  particulars  of  moment  from  him.  His  only 
business,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  it  from  all  which  he  has  said,  is,  to 
put  the  king  to  a  fruitless  expence,  without  offering  any  suitable 
recompence  ;  and  to  ask  for  supplies,  without  proposing  any  mutual 
advantages  to  Persia.  This  request,  thou  mayest  easily  conjecture,  is 
regarded  as  wild  and  extravagant ;  besides,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  political  views  of  our  court,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Persian 
council,  to  interfere  in  the  civil  broils  and  dissensions  of  Greece, 
while  the  leading  republicks  are  destroying  one  another  upon  equal 
terms.  It  will  be  our  part,  whenever  that  time  shall  come,  to  throw 
ourselves  into  the  scale  of  the  weakest ;  an  argument  which  has 
already  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  letter*,  and  upon  that 
account  will  more  properly  be  waved  at  the  present. 

I  agree  with  thee,  that  the  removal  of  Pericles  was  an  act  of 
folly,  and  that  his  sudden  restoration  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
commonwealth  was  at  once  an  instance  of  the  wisdom  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  Athenian  people ;  but  as  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  one, 
so  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  other.  I.  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  relation  which  thou  gavest  me  of  thy  visit  to  that  excellent 
statesman,  on  thy  return  from  Salamis  ;  nor  was  I  without  hopes, 
that,  by  the  dexterity  and  politeness  of  thy  conversation,  thou 
mightest  have  procured  some  material  intelligence  from  him.  And 
yet  how  precarious  is  every  prospect  of  human  happiness !  Soon 
after  his  restoration,  we  were  told  of  the  wasting  disease  that  preyed 
upon  him ;  and,  lo !  thy  next  brought  the  moving  narrative  of  bis 
death.  Sensible  as  I  was,  that  Greece  had  lost  her  ablest  politician, 
and  that  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  Artaxerxes  was 
removed,  I  could  not  help  yielding  for  a  moment  to  the  soft  impres- 

*  Vide  Letter  xiv.  and  xxir. 
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sions  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  The  unaffected  encomium  which  he 
bestowed  upon  himself  before  he  died,  gave  me  the  strongest  idea  I  had 
ever  entertained  of  his  mild  and  equitable  administration.  Pericles 
was  above  the  genius  of  the  city  that  produced  him  ;  for  he  seemed 
born  to  monarchical  sway,  notwithstanding  Providence  had  placed 
him  in  a  republican  state.  Such  however  was  his  influence,  that 
though  in  effect  he  settled  the  most  important  points  according  to 
his  own  inclinations,  yet  his  own  inclinations  were  guided  by  the 
truest  discretion,  and  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  Well 
might  he  then  be  reverenced  as  the  father  of  his  country  ;  a  name 
which  he  expressed,  not  in  any  royal  formality  of  titles,  but  in  the 
real  course  of  his  government.  Thus  much,  I  think,  thou  mayest 
reasonably  expect  from  me,  as  a  due  tribute  of  praise  to  the  character 
of  a  good  minister,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  man,  though  an  enemy  to  Persia. 

The  siege  of  Plat  sea,  according  to  the  accounts  I  have  received  of 
the  place,  will  last,  in  all  probability,  a  considerable  while  longer. 
It  is  certainly  a  town  of  consequence  to  the  Athenians,  and  deserves 
well  of  them,  for  its  steady  adherence  to  their  interest  in  the  present 
war,  and  of  all  Greece,  for  its  inviolable  attachment  to  the  common 
cause.  Fail  not  to  send  the  earliest  news  of  the  motions  of  Phor- 
mio's  fleet,  In  the  mean  time  forget  not  to  inform  thyself  of  the 
intrigues  in  the  city,  and  who  is  likely  to  succeed  Pericles  in  the 
popular  esteem  and  administration.  But  these  things  I  forbear  to 
enlarge  upon,  and  therefore  entrust  thee  to  the  safe  dictates  of  thy 
own  observation  and  prudence.  In  short,  I  have  nothing  to  add  fur- 
ther, than  the  sincerest  expressions  of  the  pleasure  which  I  take 
in  thy  approved  capacity  for  business,  and  the  strongest  exhortation 
I  can  give  thee,  to  persevere  in  the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience.   Be  assured,  Cleahder,  this  alone  will  recommend  thee  to 
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the  protection  of  Oromasdf.s,  and  the  favour  of  our  mighty 
master,  for  whose  health  I  pray,  before  the  morning  walks  over  the 
dews  of  eastern  hills,  and  after  the  sun  sinks  into  the  oceans  of  the 
west.  Adieu. 

From  Babylon.  C. 

4 

LETTER  XLV. 

Cleawder  to  Gobetas,  Chief  Scribe,  fife.    From  Athens. 

rpHR  military  operations  of  this  campaign  prove  a  great  deal  more 
.  active  than  those  of  the  two  former;  whether  it  is  that  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  contending  states,  instead  of  decaying,  grow  more 
vigorous,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  or  that  the  hopes,  which 
were  formerly  entertained  of  peace,  being  quite  vanished  since  the 
fruitless  negotiations  . of  last  year,  the  various  parties,  that  prevail  in 
these  republicks,  are  agreed  to  give  a  different  turn  to  their  private 
resentments,  by  exerting  them  only  against  the  common  enemy. 

I  intend  this  dispatch  shall  contain  an  exact  account  of  such  material 
events  as  have  happened  since  the  death  of  Pericles. 

The  Peloponnesian  army  is  still  employed,  or  rather  wasting  itself, 
at  the  siege  of  Plataea,  with  no  great  pro6t  to  themselves,  or  damage 
to  their  enemies.  The  last  letters  from  thence  say,  that  the  besieged 
have  lately  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  undermined  a  mount,  which 
the  besiegers  had  raised  to  plant  their  engines  upon,  and  command 
the  rampart  of  the  place. 
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,  An  account  is  arrived  here  of  an  unsuccessful  expedition,  which 
the  Ambraciots  and  Spartans  hare  made  against  Acarnania.  It  was- 
projected  by  the  former,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chaonians  and 
some  other  Barbarians,  who  inhabit  the  frontiers  of  Greece  towards' 
Macedonia.  They  persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  them  a  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  Cnemus,  an  officer  of  good  repu- 
tation ;  whilst  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  allies  were  preparing 
a  large  fleet  with  transports  to  join  them,  and  complete  the  conquest 
of  Acarnania.  Cnemus  imagining  he  should  overrun  the  country 
upon  the  first  inroad,  set  forward  without  staying  for  this  reinforce- 
ment, with  his  army  drawn  up  in  three  columns.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Straton,  the  metropolis  of  Acarnania,  the  inhabitants  made 
a  brisk  attack  upon  a  column  of  Chaonians,  who  led  the  van,  and 
were  imprudently  marched  forward  some  leagues  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  army.  These  barbarians  made  no  great  resistance,  and  were 
entirely  routed ;  which  so  discouraged  Cnemus,  that  he  retreated 
with  some  precipitation,  lest  he  should  be  intercepted  by  the  succours 

that  were  assembling  for  the  relief  of  Straton. 

The  satisfaction,  which  the  Athenians  express  at  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise,  which,  however  well  conducted,  could  have  affected 
them  but  very  remotely,  is  much  heightened  by  the  news  they  received 
yesterday  of  a  naval  victory,  which  their  fleet,  commanded  by 
Phormio,  has  gained  over  that  of  the  Corinthians.  The  first  notice 
they  received  of  it  was  by  seeing  a  trireme  enter  the  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  with  the  usual  marks  of  success.  The  officers  and  sailors 
were  ranked  upon  the  deck  crowned  with  garlands,  and  filling  the 
air  with  repeated  acclamations.  The  ship  herself  was  hung  with 
wrecks  of  shattered  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  adorned  with  trophies 
of  arms,  whilst  the  oars  kept  time  to  the  harmony  of  musical  instru- 
ments. 
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ments.  Great  multitudes  of  people  flocked  instantly  to  enjoy  this 
agreeable  spectacle  from  the  shore.  The  captain,  whose  name  is 
Diomedon,  landed  and  went  directly  to  the  Prytaneuro,  (or  town- 
house,  where  the  Prytanes  have  a  plain  repast  prepared  every  day  for 
them  at  the  publick  charge,)  and  delivered  his  letters  into  their 
hands.  These  magistrates  immediately  assembled  the  senate ;  and 
after  the  letters  had  been  read  there,  they  were  communicated  to  the 
impatient  people  in  an  extraordinary  assembly  that  very  evening. 
To-morrow  is  appointed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  at  all  their  temples 
fot  this  success.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  dispatch  sent  by 
Phormio,  with  an  account  of  the  action,  which  I  have  enclosed  in 
this  packet.  It  shews  as  well  the  experience  and  spirit  of  the  admiral, 
as  the  honest  plainness  of  a  true  Athenian ;  and  therefore  I  imagined, 
noble  scribe,  that  a  sight  of  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  thyself 
and  the  rest  of  the  Persian  council.  Adieu. 

P. 

1 

LETTER  XLVI. 
Phormio  to  the  Senate  and  People  of  Athens. 

I  received  the  orders  you  sent  me  to  prevent  the  fleet  of  Corinth 
and  the  other  confederates  from  joining  with  Cnemus  and  the 
Ambraciots ;  and  hope  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  executed  them.  Upon  the  first  advice  that  thej 
were  sailed  from  the  Crissaean  gulph,  I  weighed  anchor  from  Nau- 
pactus  with  twenty  gallies,  in  order  to  attend  their  motions,  and 
came  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  got  out  of  the  Streights.  As 
soon  as  we  descried  their  fleet,  which  consisted  of  forty-seven  sail, 
under  the  command  of  three  admirals,  making  the  best  of  its  way 
from  Patraea  to  the  opposite  continent  of  Acarnania,  I  held  a  council 

of 
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of  war  with  the  other  captains;  in  which  it  was  determined,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  number  lay  on  their  side,  to  venture 
an  engagement.  We  considered  that  they  were  rather  furnished  for 
the  land-service  than  a  naval  action  ;  and  that  the  goodness  of  our 
ships,  and  the  experience  and  courage  of  our  seamen,  would  be  an 
over-balance  to  our  inferiority  in  point  of  force.  Accordingly,  on 
the  twentieth  of  the  month  Thargelion  in  the  morning,  the  sails 
were  ordered  to  be  struck,  the  rowers  to  lower  themselves  under  the 
deck,  the  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  respective  stations,  and  the  squa- 
dron to  fall  into  line  of  battle.  The  enemy,  observing  that  they 
could  not  escape  us  without  fighting,  drew  up  their  fleet  in  the  form 
of  a  roundel,  placing  the  larger  vessels  on  the  outside,  as  a  defence 
to  the  transports,  which  were  disposed  in  the  midst.  Five  of  their 
swiftest  gallies  were  likewise  ordered  to  be  ready  to  sally  out  upon  us 
through  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  line,  in  whatever  part  we  should 
make  an  impression.  In  this  posture  we  continued  some  time,  till 
an  easterly  wind,  which  blows  every  morning  out  of  the  gulph, 
arising,  I  observed  that  their  fleet  was  not  only  contracted  by  it  into 
a  narrow  compass,  but  their  order  considerably  disturbed.  I  thought 
this  favourable  opportunity  not  to  be  omitted,  and  therefore  ordered 
the  signal  of  battle  to  be  hung  out,  and  the  trumpets  to  sound  a 
charge  from  the  admiral's  ship,  which  was  immediately  followed 
round  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  first  encounter  was  rough  ; 
a  Corinthian  ship  commanded  by  Machon,  one  of  the  admirals, 
endeavoured  to  break  my  oars ;  but  I  avoided  the  shock,  and  after 
giving  her  a  volley  of  darts  and  stones,  bore  down  upon  the  poop, 
and  Hung  a  bridge  over  her,  and  notwithstanding  a  smart  opposition, 
entered  soldiers  on  board  her,  when  she  surrendered.  In  the  mean 
time  the  rest  of  the  squadron  broke  into  the  enemy's  line,  and  dis- 
persed their  whole  fleet:  Diomedon,  trierarch  of  the  Thetis,  and  De- 
mosthenes, 
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mosthenes,  tricrarch  of  the  Nereids,  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  former,  though  he  was  attacked  by  two  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  who  attempted  to  board  him  with  grappling-irons, 
repulsed  them  both,  put  the  one  to  flight,  and  sunk  the  other.  The 
latter  shattered  several  of  the  Corinthian  ships,  and  always  stretched 
a-head  after  the  flyers;  leaving  those  he  had  damaged,  for  others  that 
followed  him  to  take.  In  general,  your  officers  and  soldiers  behaved 
themselves  with  a  gallantry  and  skill  becoming  Athenians.  We  have 
made  ourselves  masters  of  twelve  ships,  and  a  great  many  prisoners ; 
and  after  erecting  a  trophy,  and  consecrating  a  galley  to  Neptune, 
at  Molycricum,  returned  toNaupactus,  from  whence  I  have  dispatched 
DtoMEDON  with  this  account.  I  cannot  conclude,  without  pressing 
you  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  send  me  a  large  and  speedy  re- 
inforcement, or  else  the  present  success  can  never  turn  to  any  future 
advantage.  Your  enemies,  far  from  being  discouraged,  redouble 
their  preparations.  The  remainder  of  the  conquered  fleet  are  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cyllene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans,  where  tbey  have  been 
joined  by  Cnemos  and  Brasidas,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  have 
sent  with  supplies  of  men  and  money.  They  give  out,  that  they  shall 
soon  be  able  to  put  to  sea  with  seventy  sail. 

Wherefore,  Athenians,  let  not  any  delays,  proceeding  from  faction 
or  interest,  retard  the  course  of  your  business,  and  produce  incon- 
veniencies,  which  in  former  times  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to 
you,  and  may  be  fatal  now.  Consider  how  ungrateful  it  would  be 
towards  the  gods,  not  to  second  the  prosperous  beginning  they  have 
sent  you  ;  how  inexcusable  towards  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  main- 
tain the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  your  ancestors  transmitted  down  to 
you  in  full  lustre  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  ;  and. how  unac- 
countable it  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  if  the  victors  are 

vol.  i.  t  not 
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not  solicitous  to  improve  their  advantage,  as  the  vanquished  to 
repair  their  losses.  Farewel. 

From  on  board  the  Minerva  quinquireme,  P. 
in  the  harbour  of  Naupactus. 


LETTER  XLVII. 
O as ames  to  Oleander.    From  Syene  in  Thebais. 

rpHE  reports  I  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  cataract  and  other  na- 
tural curiosities  about  this  place,  incited  me  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion hither,  before  I  set  forward  on  my  journey  into  the  Lower 
iEgypt.    But  here,  I  can  assure  you,  my  excursion  terminates,  lest 
you  might  suspect  that  I  am  going  further  into  the  barren  wilds  of 
./Ethiopia,  or  the  burning  sands  of  Libya  ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  it  has 
led  me  so  far,  as  I  can  hereby  impart  to  you  some  new  discoveries 
relating  to  the  Egyptian  worship,  which  I  believe  are  yet  unknown 
in  Greece,  not  many  of  that  country  having  extended  their  travels 
to  these  remote  corners  of  iEgypt.    Besides  that,  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  the  superstitious  Greeks  would  not  be  much  interested  in 
making.    For  although  those  who  travel  are  generally  men  of  better 
sense,  and  understandings  elevated  above  the  vulgar,  yet  are  they 
cautions  of  divulging  any  of  their  discoveries,  which  might  help  to 
undeceive  the  more  ignorant.    I  had  often  heard  at  Thebes,  that 
the  people  further  up  in  Thebais  paid  nothing  towards  the  charge  of 
those  animals  used  there  and  in  the  Lower  iEgypt  in  the  service  of 
the  inferior  gods*.  I  have  wondered  much,  why  they  in  particular 
were  exempted,  but  never  could  be  rightly  informed  of  the  reason 

*  Plm.de  bid.  &  Our. 
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of  so  peculiar  an  exemption,  until  I  came  to  this  place  ;  so  careful 
are  the  priests  and  devotees  of  that  superstitious  worship  to  conceal 
and  disguise  every  thing  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  publish.  Upon 
coming  hither,  I  was  sensible  of  a  great  change  from  that  pomp 
and  pageantry,  with  which  the  religious  of  other  parts  in  -(Egypt 
have  so  extravagantly  overloaded  the  worship  of  their  gods.  When 
I  entered  one  of  their  temples,  I  was  struck  with  the  awful  solemnity 
of  the  place ;  and  it  raised  in  me  a  devout  seriousness,  which  all  the 
sculpture  and  sensible  representations  of  the  gods  had  never  before 
done  in  those  I  had  elsewhere  seen.  There  was  something  plain  and 
simple  in  its  ornaments,  yet  when  taken  together,  seemed  great  and 
august,  and  extremely  well  adapted  to  excite  a  mechanical  devotion; 
for  I  cannot  call  that  otherwise,  which  is  excited  by  any  thing  less  than 
the  pure  contemplation  of  Oromasdes,  when  the  mind  abstracts 
itself  from  all  material  objects,  and  seeks  no  other  temple  but  its  own 
breast  A  few  hieroglyphics  and  emblematical  figures  were  raised 
in  sculpture  from  the  walls;  and  the  Ethiopians*,  of  whom  the 
Syenites  are  a  part,  ascribe  to  themselves  the  invention  of  it.  One 
figure  presents  itself  at  the  entrance,  which  is  rather  remarkable, 
but  seems  placed  there  rather  to  characterise  the  powers  and  attri- 
butes, than  intended  for  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  divinity  they 
worship.  It  was  a  serpent  with  an  hawk's  headf :  but  the  account  I 
received  from  them  of  their  religion  was  this:  "  That  they  owned 
"  no  mortal  being  to  be  god,  but  their  god  Cjteph  ;  and  him  they 
"  asserted  to  be  without  beginning  and  without  end,  the  maker  and 
"  governor  of  the  universe^."  The  serpent  seems  to  symbolize  that 
spirit  and  vivific  energy,  which  is  by  him  diffused  through  all  na* 
ture.  And  thus,  say  they,  we  are  taught  by  Epeis,  our  greatest 
bJerophant  and  scribe,  "  that  the  first  most  divine  being  is  as  a  scr- 

*  Diodor.  Sicnl.  lib.  u.      f  Philo.  BybL  Euseb.  Ub.  i.  p.  47.  *  edit.  Par. 
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"  pent  having  an  hawk's  head,  beautiful  to  look  on,  who,  if  he 
"  opens  his  eyes,  fills  the  universe  with  light ;  if  he  winks,  dark- 
"  ness  is  made."  However,  in  religion  I  cannot  approve  even  of 
this  emblematical  imagery ;  for  by  using  it  in  order  to  bring  down 
mysterious  truth  to  the  level  of  common  understandings,  we  are  too 
apt  to  materialize  in  our  thoughts  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being. 
And  lam  afraid  it  has  but  too  often  led  the  way  to  that  senseless 
superstition  and  worship  of  animals,  which  extravagantly  prevails  in 
most  other  parts  of  this  country.  Yet  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find, 
that  amidst  all  these  corruptions  the  notion  of  one  Supreme  Deity  is 
not  totally  and  universally  obliterated  ;  and  that  the  same  good  dae- 
mon, whom  we  call  Oromasdes,  the  great  author  of  the  world,  is 
not  only  adored  among  us  in  Persia,  but  his  worship  still  preserved 
even  amidst  all  the  monstrous  rites  and  superstitions  of  iEgypt.  It  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  notice,  what  with  much  prying  into  their 
ancient  learning  I  have  in  general  collected,  and  which  I  am  under 
no  restrictions  not  to  reveal  to  you,  viz.  that  the  first  Thoth,  or 
Mercury,  whose  remains  are  preserved  on  their  pillars  and  in  their 
sacred  books,  never  so  much  as  mentions  the  Supreme  Deity,  who  is 
above  aH  things,  or  names  him  in  the  making  of  the  world;  and 
only  ascribes  divinity  to  certain  mortal  men  and  women*,  and  those 
such  as  cannot  be  applauded  from  the  story  of  their  exploits  either 
for  wisdom  or  virtue,  and  some  of  them  notorious  for  the  worst  of 
vices.  But  the  hierophants  say  here,  that  a  second  Hermes,  at 
least  nine  hundred  years  later  than  the  first,  saw  reason  and  necessity 
to  reform  and  dissent  from  the  false  cosmogony  that  had  been  intro- 
duced by  him,  who  attempted  to  explain  the  generation  of  things 
by  certain  principles  in  a  chaos,  without  any  help  from  the  first  and 
eternal  mover.  And  of  this  latter  Hermes,  who  was  called  Si- 
PHOAsf,  the  son  of  Hephaestus,  and  who  reigned  overall  ^Egypt, 
*  Sancbon.  fragment,  apud  Euseb.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  c.  7.       f  Syncell.  1 14.  a. 
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they  preserve  here  at  Syene  certain  remains.  But  the  JEgypian 
priests  in  general  deny  that  this  second  Mercury  dissented  from  the 
first.  They  say,  he  took  great  pains*  to  collect  those  invaluable  trea- 
sures of  learning,  which  the  first  Mercury  left  in  different  places 
inscribed  on  pillars  in  the  hieroglyphical  characters,  and  which  had  lain 
neglected  during  the  confusion  of  the  intermediate  times  ;  and  after 
he  had  made  a  complete  collection  ;  ordered  them  to  be  laid  up  in  a 
book  in  the  sacred  repositories.  Though  these  speculations  hare  much 
engrossed  my  thoughts  since  my  coming  to  Syene,  I  have  not  omit- 
ted seeing  those  curiosities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  which 
brought  roe  hither,  though  straitened  for  time  after  so  long  a  stay  at 
Thebes.  I  sailed  in  an  open  galley  to  Elephantine,  an  island  in  the 
Nile,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  south  from  Syene,  a  little 
above  which  is  the  famous  cataract ;  and  there  ends  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile.  The  river  having  passed  Ethiopia,  where  it  leaves  many 
lakes  and  marshes  by  the  dispersion  of  its  waters,  at  last  re-collects 
its  scattered  streams  from  Pbile,  a  rocky  island  on  its  eastern  side ; 
and  rolls  on  from  thence,  till  near  to  Elephantine  it  is  opposed  by  a 
chain' of  rocks  that  lie  across  its  channel-f*.  Dashed  against  them 
and  grown  impetuous,  it  mounts  in  foaming  waves,  and  after 
struggling  amidst  the  broken  cliffs  and  craggy  precipices,  pours  down 
from  an  immense  height  with  a  stupendous  roaring  and  noise.  But 
the  incredible  boldness  of  the  people  there  is  not  less  to  be  wondered 
atj,  who  expose  themselves  -to  the  raging  current  in  small  boats 
two  together,  the  one  steering,  the  other  rowing ;  and  passing  the 
streights  of  the  rock  by  little  channels,  rush  headlong  with  the 
stream  to  the  amazement  of  the  beholders  :  for  after  giving  them  up 
for  lost,  you  presently  see  them  again,  as  if  shot  out  of  an  engine,  far 


*  Manetho.  a  pud  Euseb. 
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from  the  place  of  their  fall,  and  rowing  safely  in  the  assuaged 
waters.     In  sailing  for  pleasure  about  Elephantine,  we  were  much 
entertained  with  many  rude  prospects  of  rocks  and  precipices,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  caves  and  grottos  formed  by  the  continual 
breaking  of  the  waves  upon  them.    Near  Phile  are  two  piked  rocks*, 
where  the  ^Egypian  priests  say,  arc  fountains  of  unfathomable  depth. 
They  call  them  the  veins  of  the  Nile,  and  annually  in  their  solem- 
nities upon  the  increase  of  its  waters,  go  thither  to  throw  in  their 
presents  as  a  tribute  to  the  Nile.     But  when  I  arrive  at  Heliopolis, 
where  I  hope  to  be  by  the  time  that  the  solemnities  upon  that  occa- 
sion arc  celebrated,  I  shall  have  more  leisure,  and  be  better  prepared 
to  entertain  you  with  some  physical  accounts  about  it.    In  the  area 
of  an  inclosure  belonging  to  the  college  of  astronomers  in  tliis 
town,  is  raised  a  stone  edifice,  with  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  top ; 
where  are  fixed  in  the  open  air  the  larger  instruments,  always  ready 
at  hand  for  their  observations ;  and  a  great  aperture  in  the  middle 
looks  down  into  a  very  deep  wellf,  which  being  exactly  under  the 
Tropic  circle,  is  a  certain  index  for  the  summer  solstice.     Though  I 
am  just  setting  out  upon  my  progress  into  the  Lower  ^Egypt,  I  could 
not  forbear  communicating  to  you  these  observations  upon  things, 
which  afforded  me  some  new  discoveries,  and  a  greater  entertainment 
than  I  expected.    And  as  I  shall  scarcely  have  leisure  to  write  to 
you  again  till  I  reach  Heliopolis  or  Memphis,  I  was  unwilling  there 
should  be  so  long  an  interval  in  our  correspondence.  Adieu. 

L. 

•  Herod.  Euterp.  c.  28.  t  Strabo  Plia.  lib.  ii.  e-  73. 
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Cleavder  to  Smerdis.    From  Athens. 

'J'hoti  wilt  be  surprized,  venerable  Mage,  when  I  inform  thee,  that 
a  city  so  renowned  as  this  is  for  its  martial  exploits,  should  at 
the  same  time  be  no  less  famous  for  its  learning  and  acquirements  in 
science.  Its  principal  men  think  they  are  but  half  qualified  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  till  they  have  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of 
arts  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  for  those  of  the  first  rank,  to 
give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  culture  of  them.  They  make  no 
scruple  to  undertake  long  voyages,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  country  with  fresh  discoveries  ;  and  at  home  make  it  their  chief 
business,  and  what  mixes  even  in  their  entertainments,  to  promote 
knowledge.  It  is  by  these  means,  and  by  the  encouragement  which 
is  given  to  ingenuity  in  general,  that  the  Athenians  are  confessedly 
superior  to  all  the  other  states  of  Greece  in  this  respect  at  least. 
There  is  no  science  which  they  do  not  profess,  and  (what  is  much 
more  to  their  credit)  no  art  in  which  they  do  not  excel.  The  mys- 
terious parts  of  learning  and.  the  knowlege  of  nature  have  been 
brought  to  them,  though  imperfectly,  from  -/Egypt.  The  more 
practical  arts,  such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  building  and  musick, 
owe,  if  not  their  invention,  yet  all  their  grace  to  them  ;  for  whether 
they  have  improved  only  on  the  rough  and  uncouth  plans  brought 
from  thence,  or  themselves  struck  out  those  ideas  of  beauty  and 
symmetry,  their  merit  will  be  equal.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that 
they  have  finished  almost  at  the  same  time  that  they  set  about  these 
arts,  and  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years  carried  them  to  the 
utmost  perfection  they  seem  capable  of.   Thou  wilt  perhaps, 
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whether  it  is  on  these  attainments  alone,  that  the  Athenians  build 
their  reputation,  and  to  what  purposes,  besides  those  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  these  refined  arts  serve  ?  Thou,  who  hast  been  trained  up 
in  the  discipline  of  the  old  Persians,  (whose  chief  excellence  was  to 
shoot,  and  speak  the  truth,)  wilt  be  apt  to  despise  all  acquirements 
which  do  not  tend  to  make  men  wiser  or  better.  I  agree  with  thee, 
that  these  are  the  true,  and  should  be  the  chief  end  of  all  institutions  ; 
nor  are  the  Athenians  negligent  of  this.  They  make  it  their  busi- 
ness also  to  improve  the  mind,  to  correct  the  will,  and  to  infuse  sen- 
timents of  virtue  and  honesty  into  their  youth.  And  I  am  the  more 
persuaded  of  this,  when  I  consider  the  turn  and  genius,  the  aim  and 
actions  of  a  young  philosopher,  who  begins  to  draw  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  the  city  on  him.  He  has  taken  a  course  in  his 
search  after  knowledge  different  from  all  others :  while  they  have 
been  hunting  after  it  in  distant  climes,  he  has  been  confined  to  his 
own  city  and  almost  to  his  own  mind  ;  he  has  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  know  himself,  and  having  tried  as  it  were  the  shallowness  of  his 
own  understanding,  instead  of  pretending  (as  others  do)  to  teach 
every  thing,  he  professes  for  himself,  and  undertakes  to  shew  others 
that  they  understand  nothing.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  plentiful 
feasts,  he  practises  a  temperance  almost  equal  to  that  which  the 
rules  of  thy  order  enjoin  thee ;  and  while  he  converses  daily  in  the 
most  promiscuous  and  free  manner,  he  is  said  to  preserve  an  inno- 
cence in  his  life,  and  a  sanctity  in  his  manners,  which  retirement 
from  the  world  scarcely  secures  to  others.  Thou  wilt  not  wonder,  if 
my  curiosity  has  led  me  to  converse  with  him  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
have  access  to  one  who  spends  most  part  of  his  time  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  this  city.  He  received  my  address  in  the  same 
open  and  easy  manner  he  does  those  of  all  his  countrymen ;  and  by 
a  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  a  variety  of  questions,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  relation  to  what  I  proposed  to  him,  he  soon  brought  me 
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to  give  up,  what  I  had  before  looked  on  as  clear  and  indubitable,  and 
made  my  own,  that  I  was  ignorant  in  those  very  points,  which  before 
I  imagined  I  had  best  understood.  When  he  had  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  my  own  opinions,  I  was  desirous  to  be  let  into  and  submit  to 
his  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  really  (as  he  professed)  entertained 
no  certain  ones,  or  whether  he  did  not  tbink  it  safe  to  commit 
them  to  one,  who,  beside  his  being  a  stranger,  might  not  appear 
worthy  of  his  confidence,  he  declined  giving  me  this  satisfaction, 
and  left  me  neither  pleased  with  him  or  myself.  The  mind,  which 
takes  pleasure  in  its  searches  after  truth,  yet  is  impatient,  when  con- 
vinced, that  all  its  darling  systems  and  prepossessions  are  falfe  ;  and  I 
fbrsee,  that  a  sage,  whose  life  and  doctrines  are  a  constant  reproach 
to  all  he  converses  with,  will  soon  make  his  disciples  desirous  of  free- 
ing themselves  from  so  impertinent  a  monitor.  Adieu. 

R. 
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Oleander  to  Orsames.     From  Athens. 

I  find  nothing  more  agreeable,  Orsames,  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  than  the  conversation  of  intelligent  men,  I 
endeavour  to  inform  myself  on  subjects  of  literature  and  ingenuity 
without  neglecting  the  weightier  business  of  my  station  and  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  long  since  I  troubled  Htdaspes  with  an  account 
of  some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Grecian  poets  and  his- 
torians, which  1  had  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal  of  their  works, 
and  the  accurate  relations  of  the  learned.  The  humanity  of  my 
patron  Philemon  is  never  so  much  exerted  to  my  advantage,  as 
when  he  introduces  me  with  his  usual  politeness  to  the  familiarity  of 
vol.  i.  z  persons 
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persons  whose  company  I  should  have  made  my  choice,  could  I 
otherwise  have  hoped  for  it.  To  the  kind  recommendation  of  my 
friend  it  is  wholly  owing,  that  I  am  lately  admitted  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Thdcydidies,  a  man  of  superior  quality  and  wisdom,  by  whose 
means  I  shall  extend  my  insight  into  the  constitution  of  Greece  in 
general,  and  the  policy  of  Athens  in  particular.  He  was  employed 
some  years  ago  by  the  city  in  conducting  a  second  colony  of  Athe- 
nians to  Thurium  ;  and  though  he  does  not  engage  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  he  hath  served  in  the  armies  of  the  state, 
and  made  several  campaigns.  I  am  told,  he  is  originally  possessed  of  a 
fair  paternal  inheritance,  and  is  derived  from  a  very  noble  family,  both 
which  are  augmented  by  his  marriage  with  a  rich  wife,  the  daughter 
©f  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  seems  however  to  consider  these  happy 
circumstances  in  life  with  the  impartial  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  and 
values  the  former  only  as  it  enables  him  to  dirfu.se  the  effects  of  his 
benevolence  ;  and  the  latter  as  the  memory  of  it  perpetually  excites 
him  to  emulate  his  ancestors  in  virtue.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  so  far 
from  thinking  himself  raised  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  that 
he  lives  with  all  the  elegant  simplicity  of  an  Athenian,  while  he  en- 
joys the  opulence  of  a  Persian  satrap.  His  institution  in  the  study 
of  eloquence  and  philosophy  hath  been  conformable  to  the  nobility 
of  his  birth  and  fortune.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  scholar  of  Anaxa- 
coras  ;  in  rhetoric,  he  was  instructed  by  Antipiion,  an  orator 
of  singular  abilities,  and  revered  by  the  people  for  his  eloquence. 
If  I  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  sentiments  in  government  from  the 
tenour  of  his  discourse,  he  appears  least  of  all  to  approve  of  a  de- 
mocracy. The  generosity  of  his  temper  makes  him  averse  from  the 
envy  and  contention  of  demagogues  ;  the  steadiness  of  his  politics, 
from  the  inconstancy  of  popular  resolutions ;  and  the  integrity  of 
his  heart,  from  the  selfish  counsels  of  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
quire or  maintain  an  authority  with  the  multitude.     He  could  wish 
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for  a  larger  mixture  of  aristocracy  in  the  Athenian  common  wealth  ; 
and  yet  such  was  his  opinion  of  Pericles,  that  has  long  as  be  con- 
tinued alive  and  in  supreme  power,  he  used  to  say,  "  the  adminis- 
"  tration  was  nominally  democratical,  but  in  fact  monarchical." 
As  he  is  pleased  to  indulge  me  in  some  share  of  his  confidence,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  one  day  in  private,  "  How  it  happened, 
that  he,  who  joins  to  great  natural  endowments  a  surprising  com* 
*'  pass  of  knowledge  and  long  observation,  had  never  expressed  any 
"  desire  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of  the  republick,  nor  had  entered 
"  into  the  artful  management  of  popular  assemblies  ?"  He  answered 
me,  "  That  he  for  bore  coming  into  the  assembly,  because  he  would 
"  neither  be  an  accessary  or  a  witness  to  their  iniquitous  proceed- 
"  ings :  That  prosperity  had  infatuated  the  minds  of  his  unthinking 
*'  countrymen  ;  and  the  only  men  who  ruled  them,  were  those  who 
"  soothed  them  with  fond  hopes,  enflamed  them  by  false  notions,  and 
"  put  them  on  chimerical  schemes  and  hazardous  attempts  ;  whereas 
"he,  who  gave  temperate  advice,  was  injuriously  branded  as  a 
"  coward,  and  thought  so  ignorant  as  not  to  understand,  or  so  mali- 
"  cious  as  to  belie  their  power."  He  said,  "  the  truest  and  most 
"  shining  merits  were  looked  upon  as  crimes  against  the  state  ;  that 
"  they  never  pardoned  him  who  served  them  with  talents  which  ren- 
"  dered  him  worthy  to  command,  and  often  deprived  themselves  of 
"  real  advantages  to  shun  an  imaginary  evil.  For  my  own  part, 
*'  (continued  he,)  I  have  mingled  so  much  of  the  disinterested  philoso- 
*'  pher  with  my  republican  principles,  as  to  abhor  those  leaders  of 
"  party,  who  cross  each  other's  counsels  to  the  detriment  of  the 
"  whole  ;  those  flatterers,  who  truckle  to  the  humour  of  the  people 
*'  by  the  meanest  and  most  slavish  compliances ;  those  declaimers, 
"  who  drive  us  into  strange  undertakings,  which  their  betters  either 
dare  not  oppose,  or,  if  they  do,  precipitately  endanger  their  own 
safety.    A  prudent  citizen,  therefore,  when  persons  of  this  kind 
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"  bear  sway,  will  yield  to  the  torrent  of  the  times,  without  suffering 
"  himself  to  be  lost  in  the  stream.    He  will  wait  for  a  fairer  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  engaging  in  the  publick  business,  or  else  not  engage  in  it 
"  at  all.    He  will  not  enter  on  the  important  office  of  a  minister, 
"  uncalled  to  it  by  the  general  voice  of  his  country.    In  a  word,  I 
"  have  laid  down  these  maxims  to  myself  which  the  politicians  of 
"  our  days  seem  utterly  to  despise,  viz.  that  a  good  man  should 
*'  be  so  zealous  in  his  regards  for  the  community,  as  to  exclude  all 
"  those  that  are  personal,  while  a  wise  man  remainsinditferent  in  his 
"  choice  of  public  or  private  life,  but  studious  to  adorn  both.  Can 
"  you  then  wonder,  (added  he,)  if  I  have  rather  employed  myself 
"  in  observing  or  recording  what  passes,  than  in  directing  and  go- 
"  verning?   And,  to  speak  sincerely,  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  good 
"  of  futurity,  that  I  am  now  compiling  a  history  of  these  times,  and 
'*  shall  spare  no  expence  of  labour  or  money  to  procure  fitting  me- 
"  moirs  for  the  purpose.    The  Lacedaemonian  archives  as  well  as 
"  the  Athenian,  will  be  ransacked,  that  from  the  collections  of  each 
"  the  series  of  our  transactions  may  be  more  impartially  laid  open  ; 
"  and  however  some  men  shall  censure  the  manner  of  my  writing,  yet 
"  no  man  shall  question  the  truth  of  it.     For  it  is  not  a  work  in- 
"  tended  by  way  of  ostentation  to  the  present  age,  but  as  a  monu- 
„  ment  of  instruction  to  our  successors,  as  a  legacy  to  all  posterity.'* 

Struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  reply,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
forget,  what  I  had  often  been  told,  of  the  generous  spirit  he  disco- 
vered, and  the  memorable  tears  which  he  shed,  on  hearing  the  Muses 
of  Herodotus  recited  in  a  celebrated  feast  at  Athens.  I  considered 
this  design  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  emulation  ;  nor  could  I 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  congratulating  the  generations  to  come  on 
that  admirable  history,  which  the  abilities  of  my  friend  Thucydides 
will  hereafter  produce  into  the  world  ;  nor  was  it  unnatural  to  re- 
flect 
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fleet  with  an  honest  indignation  on  the  other,  that  while  Greece"  is 
making  large  strides  in  policy,  and  advancing  in  letters,  Persia  too 
ingloriously  neglects  the  cultivation  of  both.  The  former,  not  con- 
tent with  her  victories  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  is  endeavouring 
to  defeat  us  in  that,  which  alone  can  immortalize  the  name  of  either : 
the  latter,  so  far  from  being  animated  by  a  sense  of  her  shame,  to 
retrieve  the  advantages  she  has  lost,  is  disregarding  the  judgment  of 
futurity,  and  adding  to  their  conquest  by  indolence.  But  let  us  hope 
that  this,  Orsames,  may  not  long  be  our  case !  Let  us  publish  an 
account  of  our  actions  to  mankind,  and  not  trust  to  the  partial 
representation  of  the  Greeks.  Let  us  plead  our  own  cause  before  the 
equitable  tribunal  of  posterity;  and  though  the  progress  of  our 
arms  hath  been  checked,  yet  let  not  the  palm  in  history  be  taken 
from  us.  Adieu. 
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Cleasder  to  Gobrtas,  Chief  Scribe,  &c.     From  Athens. 

rjpHB  Athenians,  noble  scribe,  are  remarkable,  amongst  their  other 
distinguishing  qualities,  for  the  great  eagerness  with  which  they 
listen  after  news.  Thou  mayest  imagine,  that  this  curiosity  finds 
sufficient  employment  by  an  account  just  arrived  of  a  second 
engagement  between  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  and  Phormio's  squadron, 
in  which  the  vast  superiority  of  number  on  the  side  of  the  former, 
balanced  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  latter,  has  rendered  the 
advantage  and  loss  nearly  equal  between  both  parties,  as  thou  wilt  be 
better  able  to  judge  from  the  following  relation* 


A  rein- 
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A  reinforcement  of  twenty  sail  were  immediately  fitted  out  here, 
at  the  pressing  instances  of  Phobmio  ;  but,  instead  of  being  sent 
directly  to  him,  were  ordered  to  take  Crete  in  their  way,  on  a  service 
of  no  importance.  They  were  detained  so  long  at  that  island 
by  contrary  winds,  that  they  were  not  able  to  join  him  till  the  battle 
was  oyer. 

In  the  mean  time,  Brasidas  and  Cnemcs  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet 
of  seventy  sail  well  appointed,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  Rhium  of 
Achaia,  whilst  Fhormio  and  his  twenty  gallies  were  stationed  at  a 
port  of  the  same  name  on  the  opposite  shore.  These  two  harbours 
form  the  mouth  of  the  Crissaean  gulph.  The  Peloponnesian  com- 
manders intended  to  bring  the  Athenians  to  an  engagement  within 
the  gulph,  before  the  reinforcement  arrived.  Phormio  designed  to 
avoid  fighting,  but,  if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  to  engage  them  in 
the  open  sea,  where  the  dexterity  of  his  sailors,  and  the  swiftness  of 
his  ships,  would  give  him  the  advantage  against  their  unweildy 
vessels  and  inexperienced  seamen.  After  they  had  lain  two  or  three 
days  in  this  posture,  the  Peloponnesians  made  a  motion  up  the  gulph 
with  their  whole  fleet  towards  Naupactus  ;  which  obliged  Phormio, 
much  against  his  will,  to  follow  them  in  order  to  save  the  place, 
which  was  too  weak  to  make  effectual  resistance.  As  soon  as  the 
admirals  of  the  enemy  saw  the  Athenian  squadron  engaged  within 
the  strait,  they  gave  the  signal  to  their  fleet  to  tack  about  and  bear 
down  upon  them,  which  they  did  with  such  vigour,  that  they  drove 
several  of  the  Athenian  gallies  against  the  shore,  sunk  some,  and 
made  many  prisoners.  A  body  of  Messenian  troops  in  the  service  of 
Athens,  who  were  marching  along  the  shore,  behaved  very  bravely  ; 
for  they  entered  the  sea  with  their  arms,  and  recovered  some  of  the 
ships  that  had  been  taken.    In  another  part  of  the  action,  Phormio 
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himself  pushed  out  to  sea  with  eleven  ships,  and  was  chaced  by  twenty 
Peloponnesian  ones  into  the  harbour  of  Naupactus.    This  expe- 
rienced officer  obsen  ing  that  they  followed  the  chace  very  carelessly, 
and  cither  out  of  contempt  of  the  Athenians,  or  believing  the  victory 
already  their  own,  neglected  to  keep  their  line  of  battle,  so  that  some 
of  their  ships  were  out  of  sight,  ordered  the  few  gallies  he  had  with 
him  to  turn  their  prows,  and  bear  down  directly  on  the  enemy,  him- 
self leading  the  attack.    This  advantage  was  so  well  improved,  that 
after  some  of  the  fore  most  Fcloponnesian  vessels  were  disabled,  the 
rest,  frighted  at  so  unexpected  a  turn,  were  put  to  flight,  and  six  of 
them  taken.    Phormio  and  Brasidas  have  both  erected  trophies, 
though  neither  of  them  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  victory.  The 
ships  from  Crete  are  since  arrived,  and  it  is  said  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  is  retired  to  Corinth.     The  officers  who  distinguished  them- 
selves most  on  the  side  of  Athens,  were  Asopius,  the  admiral's  son, 
and  Nicias. 

It  is  much  censured  as  an  error  in  Cleobt  and  his  party,  the  pre- 
sent managers  of  affairs,  that  they  did  not  immediately  furnish 
Phormio  with  a  force  sufficient  to  improve  his  first  advantage,  and 
remain  master  of  the  sea.  In  all  probability,  if  the  twenty  ships  had 
not  wasted  so  much  of  their  time  at  Crete,  this  must  have  proved 
a  very  considerable  success  for  the  Athenians.  It  has  been  a  common 
saying  amongst  them  on  this  occasion,  that  they  are  now  thoroughly 
sensible  that  Pericles  is  dead.  The  last  letters  from  Plataea  mention, 
that  the  army  of  the  allies  under  the  command  of  Archidamcs 
king  of  Sparta,  being  harassed  out  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  and 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison,  have  resolved  to  enclose  the 
city  with  a  strong  wall,  fortified  with  ditches  and  towers  on  both 
aides,  to  prevent  as  well  the  sallies  of  the  inhabitants  within,  as  the 
entrance  of  any  succours  from  without ;  and  that  after  having  finished 

this 
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this  regular  fortification,  part  of  their  forces  will  be  left  for  the  block- 
ade of  the  town,  and  the  rest  dismissed. 

I  have  now  laid  before  thee,  noble  satrap,  the  present  course  of 
publick  occurrences;  nor  do  I  neglect  to  inform  myself,  as  thou 
enjoinest  me,  of  the  private  intrigues  of  this  city,  and  the  secret  springs 
that  influence  the  councils  of  this  active  republick.  The  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  since  the  death  of  Pericles,  has  lain  principally  in  the 
hands  of  a  party,  who  may  be  said  to  delight  in  war ;  and  though 
they  have  not  the  necessary  talents  for  carrying  on  a  regular  and 
well-concerted  scheme  of  military  operations,  yet  they  treat  any  one 
who  but  ventures  to  name  the  word  peace  in  their  assemblies,  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  friend  to  Lacedaemon.  They  are  a  set 
of  men  composed  of  mercenary  orators,  and  other  factious  citizens, 
who  are  enriched  and  aggrandized  by  a  war,  that  impoverishes  the 
rest  of  the  state.  Every  general  is  obliged  to  pay  his  court  to  them, 
and  to  have  a  band  of  rhetoricians  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies  at  home,  whilst  he  is  fighting  his  country's  battles  in 
the  field.  The  allies  make  their  applications  to  them,  to  recommend 
their  cause  to  the  people  to  get  their  contributions  lessened,  or  an 
expedition  undertaken  in  their  behalf ;  though  the  immediate  service 
of  the  state  perhaps  is  neglected,  and  her  armies  rendered  useless  for 
want  of  supplies.  Cleon  is  at  the  head  of  these  worthy  patriots  ; 
a  man  the  more  opposite  to  peace,  because  in  quiet  times  his  own 
bad  actions  would  appear,  and  the  calumnies  of  others  be  less 
believed.  He  supports  himself,  not  so  much  by  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities,  as  by  the  boldness  of  his  undertakings,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  assertions.  He  renders  himself  popular,  not  by  the  ease  and 
humanity  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  freedom  and  roughness  of  it ; 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  common  sort,  whom  he  likewise  gains  over 
to  his  interest  by  frequently  relieving  their  necessities.    He  carries 
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his  point  in  the  assemblies,  by  ah  over-bearing  vehement  sort  of  elo- 
quence, accompanied  with  much  action.  There  are  however  several 
who  dislike  his  character  and  measures,  and  oppose  both  with  great 
freedom :  the  comick  writers  in  particular  do  not  spare  him,  but  set 
him  forth  in  the  strongest  colours,  that  the  copiousness  of  their 
invention  and  the  severity  of  their  satire  will  afford.  Of  late  they 
have  been  employed  in  falling  foul  upon  the  memory  of  Pericles, 
and  repeating  the  plentiful  collection  of  scandal,  which  the  very 
mention  of  his  name  gives  them  room  to  display. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  acknowledging  thy  last  letter :  the  gra- 
cious acceptance  which  my  services  meet  with,  is  far  superior  to  their 
merits,  as  well  as  my  expectations.  Permit  me  to  indulge  a  little 
pardonable  vanity,  in  reflecting,  that  I  enjoy  the  honour  of  being 
ranked  amongst  thy  friends,  and  the  meanest  of  the  servants  of 
Artaxerxes.  Adieu. 

P. 


LETTER  LI. 
Hydasprs  to  Clrandrr.    From  Babylon. 

the  rise  and  preservation,  Clrandrr,  of  every  great 
monarchy  has  been  owing  to  the  arts  of  war,  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certain,  no  state  could  support  itself  without  the  necessary 
improvements  of  peace.  The  wisdom  therefore  of  our  constitution  is 
in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  admirable  care  that  is  taken 
to  make  the  culture  of  both  mutually  serve  and  promote  each  other*. 
Without  this,  the  numberless  forces  of  Persia  would  overrun  and 

•  Xenoph.  mcmonbiL  lib.  v.  edit.  Pnneof.  p.  827.  E.  &  p.  828. 
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depopulate  the  whole  empire.  But  by  a  most  exact  and  regular  dis- 
position in  every  district  of  the  provinces,  the  garrisons  and  stand- 
ing forces  are  maintained  with  very  little  burden  to  the  country. 
The  prefect  of  each  district  has  a  list  of  so  many  horse,  shieldmen, 
or  archers,  which  he  is  to  find  provision  for,  according  to  the  fer- 
tility and  produce  of  the  lands  within  his  divison.  Artaxerxes 
himself  has  every  thing  under  his  own  inspection  ;  he  frequently 
reviews  the  troops  in  one  part  or  other  of  his  dominions,  and  surveys 
the  country  at  the  same  time,  or  employs  those  he  can  confide 
in,  to  do  it  in  places  more  remote.  By  this  means  he  knows  the 
state  of  his  armies,  the  strength  of  his  garrisons,  and  the  condition 
of  the  several  provinces.  If  the  praefects  fraudulently  withhold  what 
nature  hath  plentifully  bestowed,  or  if  the  land  be  not  sufficiently 
cultivated  as  far  as  the  soil  will  bear,  they  are  liable  to  be  complained 
against  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  or  those  sent  to  inspect  them,  or 
to  be  discovered  in  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  king  himself. 
Where  naked  and  barren  prospects  are  by  labour  and  industry  con- 
verted into  beautiful  lawns  and  plantations,  or  the  face  of  nature  is  in 
any  sort  improved,  the  praefect  of  that  district  is  sure  to  receive 
some  mark  of  the  royal  munificence,  and  the  meanest  labourer  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  industry.  And  wherever  the  troops  are  fitly  chosen, 
well  disciplined,  and  handsomely  equipped  in  their  arras  and  other 
accoutrements,  not  only  the  commanding  satrap,  but  every  chiliarch 
and  tribune,  is  distinguished,  as  he  hath  shewn  his  diligence  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  trust.  By  this  means  they  are  always  found 
prepared,  cither  for  a  military  expedition,  to  form  an  encampment, 
or  pass  in  review  before  their  sovereign.  This  summer  a  large  body 
of  forces,  draughted  out  from  several  provinces,  is  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Babylon.  The  natural  Persians  are  twenty  thousand,  who 
are  honoured  with  Xerxes*  for  their  chief,  distinguished  from  the 

•  He  was  the  prince  royal  of  Persia. 
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Medes  by  their  light  targets  and  the  fashion  of  their  sleeves  with, 
stripes  of  various  colours.  The  Median  forces,  a  select  body,  amount 
to  twenty  more.  Thirty  thousand  Assyrians  with  brazen  helmets 
and  linen  corslets  are  commanded  by  Arsites.  The  Arii  and 
Bactrians  make  ten  thousand,  armed  alike,  except  that  the  former 
have  Median  bows*;  their  general  is  BaoapjeusI,  the  emperors 
son  by  Andia,  a  Babylonish  lady,  and  uterine  brother  to  Parisa- 
Tis,  a  gallant  young  prince,  who  hath  been  trained  to  arms 
under  Araspes,  the  brave  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  Cissij,  with  the 
Sagartians,  and  borderers  upon  the  Erythraean  sea,  constitute  twenty 
thousand.  The  Sagartians  and  those  people  in  the  tributary  divisions 
are  reckoned  to  the  province  of  Persia ;  the  proper  Persians  being,  as 
you  know,  exempted  from  all  tribute  J.  The  Sagartians  wear  a 
brigantine  of  leather  thongs  closely  entwined  together,  and  carry 
nets,  which  they  make  use  of  in  an  engagement  with  great  dexte- 
rity. The  rest  are  armed  much  after  the  Persian  manner,  in  scaly 
corslets,  and  with  the  same  defensive  weapons :  but  the  habits  of 
their  chiefs  are  enriched  with  topazes  from  the  oriental  isles  adjoin- 
ing. Among  them  are  a  body  of  the  Chelaenophagi,  whose  mails 
are  curiously  formed  of  the  shells  of  tortoises.  Sogdianus  has  the 
command  of  five  thousand  Caspians  and  Paricanians,  who  make  a 
barbarous  appearance,  in  the  hides  of  shaggy  goats,  and  are  armed 
with  bows  and  daggers.  Artastras,  who  by  Ochus's  interest 
was  lately  appointed  satrap  of  the  greater  Armenia,  is  present  with 
six  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  from  the  territories  lying 
at  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  between  the  A  raxes  and  the 
Cyrus.  A  splendid  tent  was  set  up  for  Ochus,  and  he  is  expected 
here  with  a  large  detachment  of  the  Hyrcanians ;  but  he  stopped 
short  with  twenty  brigades  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecbatana,  to 
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prevent,  as  is  supposed,  a  second  rising  of  the  Cadusians,  which 
may  be  the  more  suspected,  as  the  choicest  part  of  the  Median  forces 
was  draughted  for  this  encampment.  Ten  thousand  Syrians  are  quar- 
tered round  Megabtzus's  pavilion,  armed  with  short  spears,  jave- 
lins, and  daggers,  and  greaves  that  cover  only  half  the  leg*.  Five 
thousand  Arabians,  habited  in  their  loose  mantles  of  Indian  silk, 
with  long  bowsf ,  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  that  their 
camels  may  not  annoy  their  horses.  Amidst  these  various  multi- 
tudes, the  greatest  regularity  and  order  are  preserved  through  all  the 
ranks.  The  city  of  Babylon,  which  delights  in  shews  and  pomp, 
was  much  entertained  with  the  grand  parade,  when  Artaxerxes 
went  to  meet  his  camp.  The  magi  led  the  procession  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  carrying  the  holy  fire  upon  a  silver  hearth.  After  them  came 
the  empty  chariot  crowned  with  garlands  and  drawn  by  white  steeds 
with  harnesses  of  gold,  which  is  sacred  to  Oromasdes,  and  an 
emblem  of  his  presence  with  us.  A  single  horse  came  next,  of  the 
largest  breed  of  Hyrcania,  in  honour  to  the  sun,  and  the  leaders  had 
white  garments  with  staffs  of  gold.  Then  a  thousand  of  the  band  of 
Immortals,  with  their  golden  chains  and  vests  of  rich  brocades  set 
off  with  Indian  gems,  followed  by  the  order  called  the  Royal  Kin- 
dred; after  them  the  body-guard,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
golden  apples  upon  their  pikes.  The  chief  satraps  and  princes  of 
the  blood  attended  about  the  person  of  Artaxerxes,  who  rode  in 
an  ivory  chariot,  richly  inlaid  with  amethysts  and  rubies  upon  silver 
and  gold  plates  curiously  embossed  with  emblematic  figures.  From 
behind,  a  sculptured  eagle,  more  dazzling  than  the  car  itself,  spread 
its  wings  over  the  monarch's  headj.  A  thousand  spearmen  closed 
the  procession.  The  tent  of  Artaxerxes  stands  conspicuous  on  a 
rising  ground  near  the  centre  of  the  camp,  with  the  image  of  the 

*  Herod.  Polym.  c.  W.  Id.  c  87.  %  Quint.  Curt. 
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sun  in  a  case  of  crystal  oyer  il.  The  ladies  of  the  court  complain  of 
their  being  left  out  in  this  procession,  who  have  in  every  signal  expe- 
dition attended  the  camp.  They  threaten  to  appear  soon  in  Ama- 
zonian dresses,  and  try  the  courage  of  some  in  distinction  there,  since 
most  of  the  younger  satraps,  who  were  noted  for  their  effeminate 
delicacy,  have  upon  this  occasion  assumed  a  martial  air.  These  jests 
have  revived  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Sacian  women,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  their  queen  Zariva,  about  the  time  of  Artibarnas, 
father  to  Astyaoes,  joined  in  a  revolt  of  the  Parthi,  and  extremely 
distressed  the  Medes.  And  some  fine  interludes,  intermixed,  after 
our  manner,  with  singing  and  dances,  have  been  played  in  the  royal 
apartments,  founded  upon  the  story  of  that  heroine,  and  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Mede  Stryaglius  with  the  Sacian  lady*,  whom  he 
had  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  conceived  such  a  violent  passion  for, 
that  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  his  first  addresses,  he  pretended  to  starve 
himself,  and  by  that  artifice  worked  upon  the  compassion  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  party  of  the  court  ladies,  with  the  queen-mother  and  Amy- 
tis,  were  lately  at  an  entertainment  in  Meoabvzus's  tent,  and 
passed  through  the  camp  in  a  cedar  carriage  with  the  curtains  of  their 
pavilion  undrawn,  attended  by  Intaphernes  and  five  hundred  of 
the  Immortals.  Megabyztjs  performs  all  the  duties  of  a  general, 
and  excites  an  emulation  among  the  troops  in  their  military  exercises, 
by  his  frequent  presence  among  them.  But  to  the  great  concern  of 
all  his  friends,  though  the  vigour  of  his  mind  be  still  the  same,  yet 
in  his  bodily  strength  he  seems  daily  declining.  Apollonides  of 
Cos,  who  is  in  great  favour  with  Artaxerxes,  exerts  his  utmost 
skill  to  prolong  a  life  so  valuable  to  Persia.  Adieu. 

L. 

*  Ex  Ctes.  Pers.  fragment.  ap.  Demetr.  Phaler.  in  libro,  qui  «v»  >h**>'*u  vocator. 
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Cleander  to  Smebdis. 

j  have  of  late  been  engaged  in  some  conversations  with  the  sages 
of  this  place,  which  have  more  than  once  brought  to  my  mind 
those  delightful  solitudes,  where  thou,  abstracted  from  every  other 
care  and  avocation,  enjoyest  as  it  were  the  presence  of  the  great 
Oromasdes,  and  illuminations,  which,  though  no  less  important 
than  those  vouchsafed  to  the  favoured  Zoroaster,  thou  in  divine 
conference  hast  communicated  to  me.  Not  many  furlongs  from  the 
city,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  meadow,  which  is  almost  surrounded 
with  the  clear  and  smooth  stream  of  the  river  Ilissus,  there  is  a  sta- 
dium not  so  remarkable  for  its  ornaments  and  grandeur,  as  its  anti- 
quity and  situation  ;  it  was  built  in  the  early  ages  of  this  republick, 
and  still  retains  its  primitive  rudeness  and  simplicity.  A  grove  of 
trees  coeval  at  least  to  the  structure,  whose  trunks  appear  like  huge 
pillars  to  support  a  thick  and  verdurous  roof,  are  planted  on  one 
side;  and  through  them  the  cool  breezes,  which  arise  from  the 
river,  and  are  perfumed  by  numberless  flowers  that  adorn  its  banks, 
give  a  freshness  amidst  the  scorching  heats,  which  we  now  feci, 
and  form  a  retreat  the  most  agreeable  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is 
for  this,  that  the  philosophers  of  Athens  with  their  disciples  fre- 
quently exchange  the  Academy  and  Lycaeum  ;  and  as  I  have  more 
than  once  been  admitted  to  the  conferences  that  are  held  here,  thou 
wilt  not,  I  fancy,  be  displeased  to  partake  in  them  also.  It  is  true,  I 
havetsometimes  been  but  indifferently  entertained.  Some  of  the  first 
and  nighest  reputation  among  these  philosophers  have  little  true  and 
solid  knowledge  even  of  those  sciences  they  profess.   Many,  who 
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set  up  for  masters  of  natural  truths,  are  either  greatly  ignorant  of, 
or  entirely  mistake  the  first  principles  on  which  they  are  built.  Others 
there  are,  who  are  called  teachers  of  eloquence,  but  are  not  able  to 
give  any  proof  of  their  being  so  ;  others,  who  dispense  out  lessons 
of  wisdom,  not  from  any  stock  of  their  own,  but  founded  on  the 
authority  and  maxims  of  their  ancestors.  But  what  above  all  moves 
my  indignation  is,  that,  without  any  experience  of  the  world,  any 
insight  into  policy,  they  all  take  upon  them  to  instruct  tbeir  scholars 
in  the  arts  of  government,  in  the  conduct  of  publick  affairs,  and  the 
enacting  of  fit  and  necessary  laws.  It  is  true  that  these  pretenders 
to  science  but  too  frequently  meet  here  one,  who,  as  he  is  much 
superior  to  them  in  all  parts  of  learning,  seems  animated  with  a  par- 
ticular zeal  to  destroy  their  ill-grounded  pretences  to  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  them  put  to  a  precipitate  and  shameful  retreat  by  this 
great  champion  of  truth ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
deep  wisdom  and  true  reasoning,  that  arc  concealed  under  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  rude  mechanick*.  As  he  has  a  peculiar 
art  of  illustrating  what  he  treats  on,  so  be  has  also  of  exposing  what 
may  be  on  insufficient  grounds  admired  by  others.  By  abundance 
of  apt  comparisons,  and  by  a  most  extensive  induction  of  known 
and  familiar  topicks,  he  at  once  opens  and  convinces  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Nor  need  I  after  this  description  tell  thee,  that  I  speak  of 
Socrates,  in  whom,  if  there  is  any  thing  that  I  blame,  it  is  his 
too  great  reserve,  and  his  rather  labouring  to  make  those  with  whom 
he  converses,  unlearn  what  is  wrong,  than  to  instruct  them  in  what 
is  right.  In  one  of  our  conversations  one  day,  after  he  had  put  to 
flight  a  whole  army  of  the  sophists,  and  only  one  or  two  friends 
were  left,  I  was  led  to  express  my  surprise  and  concern,  that  he, 
who  was  so  capable,  and  seemed  so  ready,  to  teach  men  true  know- 

*  Socrates  was  bred  a  sculptor. 
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ledge,  should  yet  be  so  backward  in  this  godlike  employment.  I  even 
said,  "  that  it  seemed  ungenerous,  and  inconsistent  with  his  usual 
"  benevolence,  to  be  so  severe,  as  I  had  sometimes  known  him,  on 
"  those,  whose  greatest  fault  was  perhaps  only  to  be  too  ready  to 
"  teach,  while  he,  who  was  capable  of  doing  it,  would  not  enter 
"  upon  this  province."  He  received  my  reproof  with  his  usual 
humanity,  and  after  some  pause,  said  ;  '*  Were  I  really,  my  friend, 
"  what  you  would  kindly  suppose  me,  capable  of  instructing  man- 
"  kind,  yet  sure  I  am,  that  you  and  all  wise  men  would  judge  the 
"  worse  of  me  if  I  should  venture  to  proclaim  it.  It  has  hitherto 
,,Nbeen  the  chief  business  of  my  life,  to  confute  and  shew  the  folly  of 
"  these  vain  sciolists :  and  should  I  not  expose  myself  to  the  con- 
"  tempt  of  those,  who  are  so  contemptible,  if  I  should  engage  in 
"  their  task,  and  take  upon  me  to  dictate  on  points,  which  I  am 
"  sensible  are  not  only  out  of  my  reach,  but  even  beyond  that  of 
"  human  capacity  ?  It  is  true,  that  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I 
"  am  able,  to  cultivate  and  improve  my  faculties.  I  own  I  have 
"  used  my  utmost  industry  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  as  truth 
"  and  science  have  hitherto  been,  so  I  am  persuaded  they  ever  will 
"  be,  the  scope  and  object  of  my  life  to  come.  But  alas !  so  far 
"ami  from  having  arrived  at  what  I  aim  at,  that  I  am  daily  con- 
"  vinced  I  never  shall.  I  am  satisfied,  that  I  know  nothing  perfectly ; 
*'  the  experience  of  each  day  convinces  me  of  the  folly  of  the  con- 
"  elusions  I  made  the  foregoing ;  and  upon  the  maturest  consider- 
"  ation  I  am  brought  to  conclude,  that  the  probable  is  all  we  can 
"  ever  arrive  at  in  our  researches.  What  can  I  do  better  therefore, 
"  or  how  can  I  be  more  usefully  employed,  than  in  endeavouring 
"  to  take  men  off  from  those  idle  and  fruitless  pursuits  after  cer- 
"  tainty,  which  I  am  convinced  they  never  will  find  i  Nor  does  this 
"  hinder  me  from  tracing  out,  and  even  depending  upon  some  great 
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"  and  fundamental  points.  And  if  thou  wouldst  know  what  it  is 
"  that  appears  to  me  the  most  probable,  I  answer,  seest  thou  the 
"  great  frame  of  the  universe,  and  hast  thou  considered  the  various 
"  and  wonderful  instances  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  that  are  dis- 
"  played  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  canst  thou  doubt  of  its  being  the 
"  work  of  some  all-wise  and  all-powerful  cause  ?  Can  so  much 
"  use  and  beauty,  so  much  magnificence  and  design,  so  much  re- 
"  gularity  and  order,  strike  us  on  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
"  we  not  own  the  Author  of  nature  r  Can  so  many  beings  exist, 
"  and  there  be  no  cause  of  their  existence  ?  No,  it  is  impossible 
"  not  to  trace  and  acknowledge  plain  and  evident  marks  of  a  Deity, 
"  who  formed  and  directs  this  wondrous  machine.  It  must  be 
"  that  we  are  all  under  his  government,  that  we  are  produced  for 
"  some  great  purposes ;  and  when  we  discover,  that  not  the  most 
"  minute  and  insignificant  atom,  which  we  see,  but  has  its  uses,  and 
"  serves  its  peculiar  ends,  we  must  conclude,  that  man,  the  noblest 
"  work  of  the  creation,  must  also  have  his.  Hence  then  am  I  led 
"  to  inquire  and  consider,  what  are  and  what  ought  to  be  the  great 
"  duties  of  my  life.  I  try  the  extent  of  my  own  and  others  capa- 
"  city.  I  endeavoured  to  fathom  their  understandings.  I  examine 
"  into  the  end  of  our  actions,  how  they  may  affect  ourselves  or 
"  others.  I  find  a  light  as  it  were  and  guide  placed  in  my  breast, 
"  which,  if  diligently  attended  to,  directs  me  in  alt  important  oc- 
"  currences.  I  am  satisfied,  that  man  is  not  born  for  himself  only, 
"  but  for  the  service  of  others,  and  that  there  is  a  law,  which  directs 
"  all  to  the  practice  of  what  is  just,  and  good,  and  true,  planted  in 

every  man's  breast  ;  that  human  laws  only  enforce  this,  and  bind 
"  it  upon  bad  men  ;  that  the  good  are  not  influenced  by  them,  and 
"  he  that  attends  has  no  need  of  any  other  obligation  than  what 
"  arises  from  hence.  Nay  further,  when  I  consider  the  nature  and 
"  formation  of  man,  and  that  all  we  learn  seems  to  be  little  more 

vol.,  i  d  b  *'  than 
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"  than  recollecting  what  we  hive  been  apprized  of,  I  conclude,  that 
"  we  have  existed  in  some  other  state.  And  if  we  have  lived  before, 
"  still  it  is  more  likely  (considering  the  passionate  desire  we  have 
"  after  knowledge,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  satisfy  it  in  this  state) 
"  that  we  are  designed  for,  and  shall  exist  in,  another.  But  I  re- 
"  frain  from  indulging  in  this,  which  to  thee  may  appear  a  vision- 
"  ary  and  idle  speculation,  however  probable  and  rational  it  may 
"  seem  to  me."  Here  he  ended,  and  I  would  gladly  have  engaged 
him  in  a  more  particular  discussion  of  what  he  had  advanced. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  desired  my  sentiments,  which,  not  only  out 
of  modesty,  but  prudence,  thou  wilt  imagine  I  declined  giving;  and 
so  our  conversation  broke  up.  I  went  away  convinced,  that  the 
notices  of  the  great  Oromasdes  are  wonderfully  displayed  through- 
out the  whole  universe,  and  that  the  sublimest  truths  are  easily  dis- 
coverable, when  men  make  a  proper  use  of  that  most  valuable  ema- 
nation from  him,  Reason. 

R. 


LETTER  LIH. 

Orsames  to  Oleander.    From  Heliopolis. 

rjpHE  Nile  is  now  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  country  in 
every  part  fills  the  eye  of  a  traveller  with  wonder  and  delight, 
and  affords  the  most  joyful  prospect  to  the  inhabitants  of  JEgypt. 
From  a  pyramid  in  this  town  I  surveyed  the  distant  surface,  where 
lawns,  and  fields,  and  gardens  lay  undistinguished  in  one  fluid  plain ; 
tlie  taller  forests  waving  in  the  midst  of  waters,  and  the  stately  piles 
of  Memphis  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  with  the  adjacent  pyra- 
mids scattered  like  rocks  and  islands,  to  diversify  the  charming  scene. 
Yon  see  in  every  place  life  and  motion,  the  inhabitants  passing  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  hither  for  buiiness  or  pleasure,  in  boats  or  barges  upon  the 
water,  or  over  the  banks  and  causeways  from  town  to  town.  The 
further  mountains  of  Libya  rise  like  a  distant  continent  seen  off  at 
sea  ;  the  nearer  ones,  that  are  continued  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
from  the  upper  Thebais,  begin  here  to  open  and  spread  away  to  the 
East,  and  present  the  most  ravishing  landscape  of  hills  and  precipices, 
intermixed  with  lawns  and  woods,  where  the  cattle  graze  during  the 
inundation.  My  happening  to  come  down  from  Syene,  about  the 
time  that  the  banks  were  to  be  laid  open,  contributed  much,  with 
the  natural  cheerfulness  of  the  country,  to  render  my  tour  agree- 
able. Upon  this  occasion  there  are  certain  ceremonies  observed 
with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing  :  and  the  prefects  of  the  greater 
districts  usually  visit  all  the  chief  towns  through  the  several  nomcs 
they  preside  over,  at  the  cutting  of  the  banks,  and  are  present  at  the 
solemn  festivals  held  upon  that  occasion  ;  which  they  easily  may,  a 
regular  custom  being  observed  of  beginning  from  the  veins  of  the 
Nile,  and  so  proceeding  gradually  down  the  country  as  the  inun- 
dation directs  them.  Above  Thebes  seldom  any  but  the  priests 
themselves  attend.  Of  this  custom  Pharncces  took  no  notice, 
when  I  parted  from  him  to  see  the  cataracts,  and  thought  to  have 
passed  unobserved  the  whole  way  back  to  Heliopolis  ;  but  about  the 
midway  to  Thebes  upon  my  return,  at  a  town  called  Cnubis,  which, 
is  named  from  the  same  god  Cneph,  who  is  worshipped  at  Syene, 
I  met  a  splendid  galley,  which  waited  there  for  my  reception  to  con- 
duct me  to  Pharnuces.  When  I  had  landed  at  the  palace,  which 
fronts  to  the  water,  he,  saluting  me  with  his  usual  civility,  said, 
you  are  returned,  Orsames,  very  opportunely  to  see  the  ceremonies 
that  are  performed  at  the  cutting  of  the  banks  ;  and  I  shall  accom- 
pany you  myself  part  of  your  way,  if  you  will  not  think  it  too  great 
a  delay  to  grace  my  parade.  This  year  the  river  is  risen  sixteen 
cubits,  which  promises  a  plentiful  increase.    The  next  morning  the 
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gallies  were  early  before  the  palace ;  and  having  taken  a  short  repose, 
we  set  out  not  long  after  sun-rising.  As  soon  as  the  oars  touched 
the  water,  a  concert  struck  up  of  Persian  and  ./Egyptian  musick,  and 
every  thing  contributed  to  make  our  passage  delightful ;  the  serenity 
of  the  air,  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  and  the  calm  surface  of 
the  water  reflecting  the  early  beams*,  and  interspersed  with  flowers 
of  the  lotus,  resembling  a  bed  of  lilies.  In  every  place  that  we 
stopped  at,  a  black  bull  with  much  ceremony  was  sacrificed  to  the 
Nile.  We  arrived  the  day  after  at  Coptos,  an  ancient  emporium 
for  Indian  and  Arabian  commoditiesf.  The  city  stands  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  Nile,  but  has  its  keys  and  warehouses  to  the  river. 
Here  Isis  +,  they  say,  received  the  first  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Osiris,  and  cut  ofF  a  lock  of  her  hair  for  grief,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  city  being  called  Coptos,  implying  in  the  ./Egyptian  language 
Privation.  From  this  town  they  transport  their  merchandize  by 
camels  to  the  Portus  Albus,  for  Arabia  and  the  Indian  isles.  South- 
ward from  which,  along  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  are  the  fa- 
mous mountains  where  they  dig  for  carbuncles.  Below  Coptos,  on 
the  opposite  side,  stands  This,  the  metropolis  once  of  a  very  powerful 
dynasty,  but  now  comprehended  in  the  lower  Thebais.  And  here 
we  could  discern  at  a  distance  the  ruins  of  Abydos§,  one  of  the 
royal  seats  of  Memnon.  Next  is  the  town  of  Venus  and  the 
city  of  the  Crocodiles.  Then  on  the  eastern  side  Chemmis,  which 
boasts  of  Perseus' s  original  :  his  temple  is  there  encompassed  in  a 
grove  of  palm  trees,  with  a  stately  portico  of  large  massy  columns 
of  porphyrite  ;  in  which  are  two  Colossal  statues,  and  the  image  of 
Perseus  within',!.  The  priests  pretend,  that  the  deify  sometimes 
manifests  himself  to  them,  which  is  always  taken  for  a  good  omen, 
and  forebodes  great  plenty  to  .-Egypt.     Danaus  and  Lyxcecs^ 

*  Herod.  Eoterp  c.  92.  +  Plin.  lib.  v.  e.  9.  ;  Hut.  do  hid  ScOsir. 

<  Strabo.  ;|  Herod.  Eut.  c  91. 
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who  went  into  Greece,  were,  they  say,  of  Chemmis;  and  from 
them  they  reckon  the  descent  of  Perseus,  who  coming  into  Mgy?t 
to  bring  thither  the  Gorgon's  head  out  of  Libya,  visited  that  place, 
having  been  informed  by  his  mother  of  his  relation  to  it,  and  insti- 
tuted there  those  athlctick  games  to  her  honour  and  his  own,  which 
were  also  celebrated  in  Greece ;  and  the  two  Colossal  statues  before 
the  temple  are  his  great  progenitors  Danacs  and  Lynceus.  The 
particular  ceremonies  which  I  saw  practised  every  where,  would  be 
as  tedious  to  relate,  as  the  various  discourse  our  voyage  furnished 
about  the  causes  of  the  Nile's  inundation.  Thales  the  Milesian, 
mentioned  in  one  of  your  letters,  who  is  remembered  here  with  great 
veneration,  accounted  for  it  by  the  Etesian  winds  blowing  against  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  at  this  season.  But  though  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause,  since  the  same  would  probably  then  happen 
to  other  rivers,  where  the  like  winds  are  known  to  blow ;  yet  what- 
ever other  causes  may  supply  such  quantity  of  water,  whether  melted 
snow  from  the  mountains  of  ^Ethiopia  when  the  sun  comes  over  them, 
or  great  rains  falling  in  remote  countries,  yet  these  winds  may  con- 
tribute to  make  the  overflow  more  regular  and  lasting,  as  they  are 
a  balance  to  the  waters,  and  prevent  them  from  running  off  into 
the  sea,  till  they  have  sufficiently  fertilised  the  land.  At  the  ancient 
city  of  Anteus  I  parted  from  Phakndces,  who  desired  that  one 
of  his  barges  might  attend  me  to  Memphis :  but  as  I  could  no  longer 
enjoy  the  same  agreeable  company,  I  desired  to  proceed  the  rest 
of  my  journey  in  a  more  private  manner.  The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  ceremonies  I  saw  performed  at  Nilopolis,  a  city  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  island  of  the  Heracleotic  no  me*.  While  the 
priests  were  sacrificing  to  the  Nile,  we  saw  of  a  sudden,  six  youths 
in  a  strange  dress  of  a  sea-green  colour  advancing  towards  us,  pre* 
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tended  to  be  just  come  up  from  a  deep  chasm  in  the  adyta  of  the 
temple.  They  joined  in  the  solemnities,  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Nile,  and  reciting  the  benefit  that  their  country  received  from  the 
overflow  of  its  waters  ;  which  was  to  them*  their  land  and  water, 
their  lakes  and  sea.  Then  the  priests  solemnly  told  us,  that  these 
their  sons  were  in  their  infancy  delivered  to  the  nymphs,  and  had 
been  educated  by  them  ever  since,  and  bid  them  declare  what  they 
had  learnt  in  those  subterranean  abodes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Nile.  The  youths,  who  were  instructed  in  their  answers,  gave  a 
fabulous  account  concerning  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth,  and 
described  to  us  lakes  and  oceans  that  arc  below  the  same,  as  above 
the  surface ;  and  the  great  rivers  that  are  lost  under-ground,  and 
by  hidden  channels  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  conveyed  from  place 
to  place,  till  at  length  they  rise  again  in  distant  climates.  And  thus 
they  affirmed,  that  they  themselves  had  seen  the  Nile  in  a  contrary 
hemisphere^ ,  removed  from  ours  by  a  whole  diameter  of  the  globe ; 
and  that  the  river  losing  itself  in  a  great  gulf,  was  carried  through 
various  ducts  and  windings  within  the  vast  abyss,  till  at  last  it 
rose  again,  and  gushed  out  at  the  two  rocks  by  Syene,  dividing  its 
streams  from  thence  to  Ethiopia  and  iEgypt.  I  considered  this  as 
a  philosophical  conjecture  of  the  priests,  who  are  much  puzzled 
themselves  about  the  source  of  the  Nile,  worked  up  with  these  fabu- 
lous circumstances  to  disguise  their  ignorance,  and  impose  upon 
the  vulgar.  From  Nilopolis  I  could  discern  the  towers  and  obelisks 
of  Memphis,  and  the  summit  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  which 
crowns  this  city,  and  stands  conspicuous  above  the  other  buildings, 
though  Hcliopolis  and  Memphis  both  are  raised  by  artificial  moles  a 
great  height  above  the  waters.  The  mythological  doctrines  about 
the  divinity  of  the  Nile,  which  I  have  learnt  among  the  priests  of 

•  Achilles  Tatius.  f  Pompon.  Mela,  c.  10. 
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this  college,  are  no  less  strange  and  confused,  than  those  about  its 
origin  just  before- mentioned*.  Nile  they  call  Osiris,  and  the  land 
Isis,  and  the  sultry  heat,  which  would  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
unless  the  soil  were  fertilized  by  the  inundation,  they  symbolize 
under  the  name  of  Typhon.  Neptbe  is  the  highlands,  which  the 
floods  of  the  Nile  seldom  reach,  and  is  said  to  be  Typhous  wife, 
because  they  arc  commonly  parched  with  heat.  If  the  floods  of 
the  Nile  happen  at  any  time  to  reach  these  highlands,  then 
there  commonly  grow  some  few  water  plants  caused  by  the  inun- 
dation, and  these  they  reckon  an  uncommon  product,  and  call  them 
Anubis.  And  they  hint  all  this  in  the  following  fable;  they  say 
Osiris  begat  of  his  wife  Isis  a  legitimate  child  called  Oacs,  and  that 
he  committed  adultery  with  Nepthe  the  wife  of  Typhon,  and  had 
by  her  the  bastard  Anubis.  Thus  I  may  call  the  religion  of  the 
priests  in  general  a  mythological  collection  or  system  of  ancient 
stories,  poetically  disguised,  and  applied  under  different  acceptations, 
to  allegorize  the  several  phenomena  of  nature.  Adieu. 

L. 


LETTER  LIV. 
Clrander  to  Gojbryas. 

..." 

^j""he  Athenians  are  scarcely  recovered  from  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion they  have  been  in  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
Whilst  they  enjoyed  an  imaginary  security,  and  fancied  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  allies  were  retired  into  winter  quarters,  an  enterprize 
was  formed,  which  had  nearly  proved  their  destruction,  almost  be- 

*  •  •  '  .  .       •  .    .  t 
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fore  they  could  perceive  the  blow  was  struck.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  design  to  surprize  the  port  Pyraeeus,  their  great  arsenal  and 
harbour,  which,  by  a  strange  negligence,  was  unfurnished  with 
gallies  to  meet  an  invader,  or  a  chain  to  keep  them  from  entering. 
The  first  circumstance  which  made  them  suspect  their  danger,  was  an 
advice  brought  them,  that  a  large  body  of  marines  was  marched 
over  land  from  Corinth  to  Nisaea,  a  port  of  the  Megaraeans,  just  op- 
posite to  the  Pyraeeus ;  and  that  forty  gallies  were  ready  to  be  launched 
there  upon  the  first  order.  But  as  in  popular  assemblies,  the  multi- 
plicity of  opinions  that  are  started  tends  rather  to  confound  than 
direct  their  counsels,  they  spent  their  time  in  debating  what-  the 
design  of  the  enemies  should  be,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
paring to  oppose  it.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the  mean  time, 
instead  of  sailing  towards  the  Pyraeeus,  according  to  their  first  scheme, 
turned  off  to  Salamis,  surprized  a  fort,  took  three  guard-ships,  and 
wasted  the  island.  This  alteration  of  their  measures,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  a  contrary  wind,  or  some  dissensions  among  their  generals, 
proved  the  safety  of  the  Athens,  who  being  alarmed  to  the  highest 
degree  by  the  signals  of  danger  made  from  Salamis,  put  a  strong 
garrison  in  Pyraeeus,  and  fitted  out  some  gallies  with  all  haste,  with 
which  they  sailed  to  observe  the  motions  of  their  enemies.  The 
Peloponnesians  being  informed  of  those  preparations,  and  not  think- 
ing themselves  strong  enough  to  venture  an  engagement,  returned  to 
Nisaea.  Now  the  danger  is  past,  the  Athenians  are  busily  employed 
in  shutting  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  with  a  chain,  and  fitting 
out  some  ships  to  keep  guard  without. 

The  siege  of  Plataea  is  turned  into  a  blockade ;  the  Peloponnesians 
have  drawn  lines  round  the  city,  which  are  looked  upon  to  be  a 
very  fine  piece  of  fortification.    They  consist  of  a  double  enclosure; 
one  towards  Plataea,  to  oppose  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  ano- 
ther 
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ther  towards  the  country,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  throwing 
in  supplies.  The  distance  between  these  inclosures,  which  is  sixteen 
feet,  is  taken  up  with  towers,  where  the  soldiers  employed  in  the 
blockade  are  quartered.  There  is  also  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water, 
that  is  carried  round  the  work. 

Thou  must  already  be  informed  of  the  war  just  broke  out  between 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Sitalces  king  of  Thrace,  in 
which  the  Athenians  are  auxiliaries  to  the  latter;  and  have  engaged  to 
send  a  fleet  to  support  him  in  his  project  of  setting  Amtntas,  the 
son  of  Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  on  his  uncle's  throne.  The 
Thracian  monarch  has  raised  a  very  numerous  army,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  out  of  his  own  subjects,  and  the 
nations  his  allies.     He  is  marched  at  the  head  of  it  to  invade  Ma- 
cedon, carrying  along  with  him  the  young  Amtntas,  whom  he 
treats  as  a  king.    Perdiccas,  sensible  of  his  inability  to  keep  the 
field  against  so  superior  a  force,  has  thrown  the  best  of  his  infantry 
into  his  strongest  places,  and  contents  himself  with  harassing  the  ene- 
my, defendingthepasses,  and  laying  waste  the  country,  to  deprive  them 
of  subsistence  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  which  are  excellent.  Sitalces 
has  notwithstanding  made  a  considerable  progress  already.  Womene, 
a  frontier  town,  which  ventured  to  stand  a  siege,  he  carried  by 
storm ;  and  several  others,  as  Mygdonia,  Gristonia,  and  Anthemus, 
have  surrendered  without  opposition,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory 
of  Philip,   whose  inheritance  they  once  were.    The  Athenians 
think  it  a  very  seasonable  and  useful  diversion ;  for  they  are  well 
assured,  that  the  Macedonian  king  was  on  the  point  of  entering  a 
second  time  into  the  confederacy  against  them,  if  this  war  had  not 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  self-defence. 

•  ... 

vol.  I.  c  c  I  am 
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I  am  next,  noble  scribe,  to  open  to  thee  an  afiair,  which  I  enter 
upon  with  no  small  reluctance,  as  well  upon  account  of  the  person 
it  Concerns,  whose  fortunes,  honour,  and  life  will  be  nearly  affected 
by  what  I  shall  lay  before  thee,  as  because  I  am  sensible,  how  unwil- 
ling the  humanity  of  thy  temper  renders  thee  to  reveal  what  must- 
prejudice  another,  and  how  strongly  at  the  same  time  thy  singular 
fidelity  must  be  moved  at  ahy  att  of  treachery  in  those  that  approach 
the  sacred  person  of  the  king.  To  detain  thee  no  longer  in  suspense, 
I  have  discovered  a  treasonable  correspondence  of  Sacas,  the  eunuch, 
chamberlain  to  the  women's  apartment,  which  I  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  m  the  following  manner :  Upon  Pericles's  death,  the 
papers  and  letters  relating  to  publick  affairs,  which  he  had  in  his 
possession,  were  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  state.  I  found  means  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them 
from  the  scribe  of  the  assembly,  in  whose  hahds  they  were  deposited; 
and  thou  mayest  imagine  how  surprised  I  was,  to  discover  amongst 
them  a  correspondence  between  Pericles  and  Sacas,  which  began 
the  year  after  the  peace  made  with  Gimon,  and  continued  ever  since 
with  little  interruption.  Thou  canst  remember,  that  soon  after  that 
£*ace  Was  signed,  the  Athenians  sent  embassadors  to  the  Persian 
oourt,  who,  as  it  appears  from  these  letters,  engaged  this  unfor- 
tunate eunuch  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  He  makes  strong  pro*, 
fessions  in  bis  letters,  that  nothing  could  have  engaged  him  in  the 
service,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  Grecian  extraction ;  for  thou 
krtowest  he  was  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Eubcea  by  Phoenician  pirates, 
who  infested  the  iEgean  sea.  His  letters  chiefly  turn  upon  the  news 
and  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  court ;  but  there  is  no  one  point 
which  he  inculcates  more  strongly,  than  the  advantages  which  Greece 
may  gain  by  exciting  the  Grecian  provinces  to  revolt,  and  the 
facility  of  putting  any  such  project  in  execution.  He  represents,  that 
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to  erect  principalities  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  dominions,  "under 
the  protection  of  the  Grecian  states,  would  be  the  surest  barrier  for 
the  latter  against  any  attempt  of  the  former :  that  most  of  the 
governors  would  want  very  little  encouragement  to  set  up  for  them- 
aelves;  some  conscious  of  their  own  mal-administ ration,  others 
incited  from  motives  of  disappointed  ambition,  or  private  injuries: 
that  the  people,  harassed  with  taxes,  and  groaning  under  an 
oppressive  government,  would  readily  join  in  the  revolt ;  especially 
if  fair  offers  of  liberty  and  Grecian  protection  were  laid  before 
them.  He  names  Aboestes,  the  late  governor  of  Lydia,  and 
Mazeas,  the  governor  of  Phrygia,  as  particularly  inclined  to  revolt : 
that  the  latter  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  knew  that  five 
hundred  talents,  and  a  squadron  of  Athenian  ships,  would  at  any  time 
bring  him  into  the  field.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  uses  the  following 
remarkable  expressions :  "  When  once  the  fire  of  sedition  is  kindled, 
M  and  blown  up  into  a  flame,  it  will  spread  from  one  province  to 
M  another,  from  the  frontiers  to  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The 
"  Medes  themselves  may  perhaps  make  a  bold  struggle  to  recover 
*'  the  monarchy  of  Asia ;  for  I  do  not  say  it  without  good  founda- 
'*  tion,  many  of  our  satraps  cannot  forget  that  the  blood  of  Phra- 
"  ortes  and  Asttaoes  runs  in  their  veins."  The  traitor,  not 
contented  with  disclosing  the  counsels  of  Persia,  would  involve  the 
whole  empire  in  blood  and  confusion,  and  overturn  the  throne  of 
that  prince,  by  whose  goodness  his  fortunes  were  rendered  not  only 
easy  but  splendid,  and  himself  raised  from  a  state  of  serv  itude  to  a 
station  near  the  royal  person.  The  execrable  treason  of  Sacas,  illus- 
trious minister,  should  be  punished  with  the  most  exemplary  severity, 
and  transmitted  down  to  our  posterity  in  the  same  striking  manner 
with  the  practices  of  Arthmtcs  of  Zelis  against  Athens.  That 
subtle  emissary  was  sent  into  Greece  with  large  sums  of  money  to 
foment  the  divisions  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  but  his  intrigues  being 
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discovered,  a  brazen  column  was  erected  in  the  citadel  of  this  city, 
and  the  following  inscription  engraven  upon  it  by  a  decree  of  the 
people : 

"  Arthmius  of  Zelis,  the  son  of  Pythontax,  is  declared  infa- 
"  mous  and  accursed,  a  publick  enemy  of  Athens  and  her  allies,  for 
"  having  brought  the  gold  of  Media  into  Peloponnesus ;  and  let  all 
"  his  posterity  be  involved  in  this  execration." 

P. 

LETTER  LV. 
Cleandeb  to  HlPPIAS. 

* 

j  engaged  lately  in  conversation  with  an  Athenian,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  extraordinary  victories  obtained  by  Greece  over 
Xerxes  and  his  generals.  Surely,  said  I,  there  must  be  some  secret 
enchantment  in  the  sound  of  liberty,  which  could  inspire  a  handful  of 
men  with  resolution  enough  to  oppose,  and  even  defeat,  the  formidable 
millions  of  Asia.  A  free  people,  answered  he,  will  always  borrow 
courage  from  despair.  In  that  important  juncture,  the  Grecians  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  from  their  own  valour,  and  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  power  of  their  enemies.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to  the 
toils  of  war,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  barren  soil,  they  were  easily 
enabled,  from  a  sort  of  constitutional  vigour,  to  overcome  the  effe- 
minate voluptuaries  of  the  East.  Well  educated  in  an  honest  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  they  despised  and  bore  up  against  the  terrible 
menaces  of  oppression.  An  undaunted  greatness  of  mind  is 
incompatible  with  servile  restraint  or  timorous  dependancc,  and  the 
name  of  country  cannot  warm  the  hearts  of  those  who  enjoy  none. 
What  reason  has  a  slave  to  be  prodigal  of  life  ?    Does  the  event  of 
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a  battJe,  decisive  to  the  interests  of  his  lord,  grow  doubtful  ?  Un- 
concerned for  the  issue  of  the  day,  he  either  surrenders  to  the  ene- 
my at  discretion,  or  endeavours  to  fly  from  the  danger.    As  he 
has  no  reputation  to  lose,  he  considers  that  he  has  none  to  hope 
for.    He  is  sensible,  that  he  exposes  himself  only  for  the  security 
of  a  tyrant ;  nor  can  he  expect  those  rewards  which  are  the  proper 
attendants  on  virtue.    To  such  an  one,  a  change  of  governors  seems 
absolutely  indifferent,  nay,  rather  desirable ;  since  he  may  entertain 
thoughts  of  bettering  his  condition  under  a  new  master,  from  the 
impossibility  that  it  can  ever  be  altered  for  the  worse  under  any. 
But  who  is  he  that  can  rightly  be  prodigal  of  life  ?    It  is  the 
inhabitant  of  a  commonwealth,  one  jealous  of  his  fame  and  his 
freedom,  and  justly  preferring  death  with  honour  to  life  with  ig- 
nominy.   As  he  is  an  happy  man,  the  apprehension  of  a  change 
alarms  him ;  be  prudently  guards  against  the  approach  of  it,  and 
bravely  defends  his  own  and  the  publick  welfare  in  opposing  it.  He 
then  becomes  a  benefactor  to  the  state,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  state 
is  his  due;  a  gratitude  unmixed  with  the  base  alloy  of  envy, 
and  flowing  from  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.     The  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Persia — Methinks,  said  I,  interrupting  him,  I  know  your  sen- 
timent before  you  utter  it ;  but  will  not  the  munificence  of  the  king 
of  Persia  toward  the  vassals  who  distinguish  themselves  in  his  service, 
make  amends  for  liberty,  and  prove  as  strong  an  inducement  to 
the  laudable  exercise  of  valour  ?    Besides  this,  the  awe  of  his  power 
is  a  spur  to  action,  no  where  to  be  found  in  a  free  republick. — You 
are  mistaken,  answered  he ;  laws,  as  they  are  steady  and  uniform, 
command  a  more  sacred  reverence  than  arbitrary  power.  The 
Greeks  know  what  penalties  they  incur  in  offending  against  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country:  the  Asiatics  are  in  a  precarious  subjec- 
tion to  the  humour  of  a  master ;  and  those  obey  with  pleasure,  but 
these  with  reluctance.    It  was  not  intended  by  providence,  that  the 
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human  race  should  suffer  itself  to  be  loaded  with  the  shackles  of  op- 
pression ;  and  the  tempers  of  a  people  must  be  long  and  painfully 
broken  to  it,  before  they  can  be  able  to  bear  it ;  for  nature  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  instances,  is  apt  to  recoil  stubbornly  on  the  man  who 
warps  it  True  valour  is  only  the  companion  of  liberty  ;  hence  is 
it,  that  the  Grecians  in  the  field  of  battle  are  animated  by  an  eager- 
ness to  defend  their  dearest  possessions,  which  raises  their  courage,  in 
the  very  crisis  when  is  most  wanted.  The  slaves  of  Persia  are 
pressed  on  to  fight  by  the  iron  rod  of  arbitrary  chastisement,  which 
extinguishes  every  spark  of  their  courage,  while  they  are  engaging 
in  a  scene  of  action  that  requires  their  utmost.  In  a  word,  the  fear 
of  punishment  can  never  maintain  its  ground  against  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  freedom  ;  since  it  is  not  the  power  of  a  prince  which 
can  force,  but  it  is  every  man's  zeal  for  his  own  preservation,  which 
must  excite  to  the  efforts  of  valour.  Lives  there  a  Grecian  insensible 
that  the  interest  of  individuals  is  contained  in  that  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this  truth  which  puts  every  individual  on 
contributing  to  secure  the  whole.  This  principle,  Oleander,  is 
more  extensive  in  its  influence,  than  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  will  exert  itself  to  defend  the  en- 
joyments of  liberty. — Here  my  Athenian  ended,  and  I  made  no 
reply.  The  blood  rose  into  my  countenance  upon  hearing  his 
reproaches :  I  was  vexed  at  his  disregard  for  the  constitution  of  Persia, 
but  afraid  to  betray  my  peculiar  attachment  to  it.  I  excused  my 
confusion,  however,  by  telling  him,  that  I  had  forgot  some  buisiness, 
which  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  appointed  to  give  him  another  meet- 
ing. Forgive,  dearest  Hippias,  the  weakness  of  thy  brother,  if 
he  was  much  troubled  at  the  severity  of  these  reflections ;  yet  why 
should  he  blame  their  severity,  when,  alas  !  he  had  more  reason  to 
be  troubled  at  the  truth  of  them  ?  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  C. 
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Oleander  to  Hipms. 

'J^bb  next  day  I  saw  my  friend  again,  and  we  resumed  the  subject 
of  liberty.  If  I  mistake  not,  said  I  to  him,  yon  seemed  to  think, 
the  last  time  I  conversed  with  yon,  that  a  man  of  merit  could  never 
be  sure  of  his  reward  under  a  monarch ;  that  he  was  in  a  precarious 
subjection,  as  you  expressed  it,  to  the  humour  of  a  master :  but  can 
any  thing  be  more  capricious  than  the  favour  of  a  popular  state  ? 
In  Athens,  let  an  honest  citizen  have  done  any  extraordinary  service 
to-day,  he  knows  not  but  he  may  be  banished  for  it  to-morrow. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  mind  of  a  multitude  is  more  dux  and  variable 
than  Ae  temper  of  a  prudent  prince,  a  dependanoe  on  the  esteem 
ot  tne  tormer  must  oe  mucn  more  uncertain,  man  a  connuence  in 
the  goodness  of  the  latter  :  besides,  the  jealousies  and  particular  in- 
terests of  private  persons  will  frequently  make  a  great  impression  on 
the  inclinations  of  a  whole  community.  Is  the  military  glory  of 
Themistocles  to  be  disgraced,  the  political  wisdom  of  Pericles 
despised,  or  the  upright  integrity  of  Aristidbs  reviled  ?  The 
whimsical  manyr  who  weigh  none  of  their  resolutions  in  the  scale  of 
reason,  fall  naturally  in  with  the  proposition.  These  admired  minis- 
ters are  degraded,  and  exiled  from  their  country.  For  what  ?  To 
make  room  for  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people ;  to  admit 
mere  demagogues  instead  of  able  politicians,  and  to  exchange  the 
true  prudence  and  sound  eloquence  of  the  one,  for  the  shallow 
schemes  and  false  oratory  of  the  other. — The  law  of  ostracism,  an- 
swered he,  which  you  would  insinuate  to  be  so  baneful  to  the  Athe- 
nian 
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nian  interests,  is  a  very  excellent  and  wise  institution,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  strong  bulwark  to  defend  and  protect  the  purity  of  a 
republican  government.    It  is  not  lightly  nor  wantonly  put  in  exe- 
cution, since  there  must  be  at  least  six  thousand  citizens  concurring 
to  the  punishment.    Equality  is  the  very  life  of  a  commonwealth ; 
and  you  must  allow,  that  by  the  maxims  of  a  jealous  state  some 
alarm  may  reasonably  be  taken  at  superior  merit.    A  soul  so  elevated 
is  thought  incapable  of  moderation,  and  a  desire  of  glory  so  passionate 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  dangerous  ambition.    The  Athe- 
nians have  always  been  desirous  of  curbing  those  who  have  pushed 
themselves  too  forward  ;   of  reducing  them  into  the  same  rank  with 
their  countrymen,  from  which  perhaps  they  were  at  first  unavoid- 
ably advanced  by  the  pre-eminence  of  their  characters,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times.   They  remember  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratcs 
and  his  sons,  who  were  formerly  no  more  than  plain  citizens  on  a 
level  with  the  rest :  they  hold  always  in  view  the  fate  of  Ephesus  and 
other  Grecian  colonies :  they  bear  in  memory  the  aspiring  temper 
of  Pausanias  in  Lacedaemon ;  and  how  were  it  possible  to  divine, 
but   that    Tbemistocles,    Aristides,    Cimon,   and  Pericles, 
would  embroil  their  city  in  dissension,  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner  ?    This  kind  of  banishment  hath  nothing  shameful  or  dis- 
honourable ;  it  is  not  termed  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  but  is  in 
fact  the  depression  of  exalted  power.    It  may  be  styled  a  gentle  mi- 
tigation of  envy ;  for  by  fixing  this  disgrace  upon  a  supreme  officer 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  sting  of  malice  can  injure  him  no  farther, 
and  the  arrows  of  hatred, which  were  pointed  at  him,  lose  their 
force.    It  is  a  sure  method  of  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
prevents  them  from  proceeding  to  measures  of  more  violence  against 
the  exile.    He  is  suffered  to  enjoy  his  estate  without  forfeiture ;  he 
possesses  the  rights  and  priviliges  of  a  citizen,  with  hopes,  in  the 
interim,  of  being  re-established  in  authority.   Thus  thou  mayest 
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observe,  that  a  man  is  not  at  once  discarded  by  this  law  from  the 
protection  of  his  country ;  none  of  the  links  which  attach  him  to 
her  interest  are  broken  ;  he  need  not  therefore  resort  for  succour  to 
the  resolutions  of  despair.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  persons  whose 
names  I  have  recited,  never  entered  into  any  unjust  confederacies 
against  their  native  Athens,  but  on  the  contrary  preserved  an 
unshaken  fidelity  in  its'service.  Again,  this  custom  of  ostracism  hath 
a  further  good  consequence,  that  it  effectually  secures  us  from  civil 
War  and  bloodshed.  Are  there  several  who  struggle  at  the  same  time 
for  superiority  ?  Do  they  endeavour  to  distract  the  commonwealth 
by  different  parties  ?  There  seems  no  way  so  effectual  to  deliver  the 
constitution  from  destruction,  as  the  sending  those  out  of  its  bosom, 
who  can  lay  no  restraint  on  their  ambition.  Hence  the  frame  of 
the  republick  is  entire  ;  for,  from  the  apprehension  of  this  law,  our 
considerable  citizens  apply  all  their  abilities  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  instead  of  supporting  their  personal  power  ;  they  strive 
to  aggrandize  that,  and  their  emulation  is  by  this  means  converted 
to  laudable  pursuits.  If  the  people  take  offence  at  their  conduct, 
they  arc  dismissed  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 
They  have  time  given  them  to  reflect  coolly  on  their  rashness,  and 
instruct  themselves,  from  the  feeling  lessons  of  experience,  in  the 
vanity  of  every  competition,  except  that  which  every  honest  man 
should  engage  in  ;  I  mean  contending,  who  shall  roost  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country. — Yes,  replied  I,  interrupting  him,  I 
understand  what  you  mean.  The  enemies  of  a  great  man  are  pleased 
to  honour  the  unworthy  ends  of  their  malice  with  the  name  of  poli- 
tical wisdom  ;  and  the  people  of  Athens  are  so  good  as  to  indulge 
them  in  saying  they  were  afraid  of  his  ambition,  when  in  truth 
they  were  envious  of  his  reputation.  However,  to  do  you  justice, 
you  have  urged  more  on  behalf  of  the  law,  than  I  ever  yet  heard,  or 
than  I  believed  the  matter  would  bear.  But  1  beseech  you,  what 
vol.  i.  o  d  suspicion 
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suspicion  could  you  possibly  entertain  of  Themistocles,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  save  the  common  liberties  of  Greece  ;  who  is  even 
thought  to  have  poisoned  himself  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
because  he  would  not  engage  in  any  enterprize  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  country  ?  What  umbrage  could  the  generosity  of  Cimon  give 
to  the  Athenians,  who  seems  to  have  been  so  strongly  touched  with 
the  principles  of  benevolence,  that  he  would  have  scorned  to  raise 
his  own  power  on  the  ruins  of  a  free  republick  ?  And  what  could 
you  fear  from  the  sanctity  of  Aristides,  who  administered  the 
money  of  all  Greece  with  that  disinterestedness  which  becomes  a 
man  intrusted  with  the  treasures  of  another ;  with  that  diligence 
which  one  usually  exercises  in  the  management  of  one's  own 
affairs ;  who  gained  love  and  esteem  in  that  office,  whic  his  gene- 
rally exposed  to  odium  ?  Happy  Athens  !  that  couldst  find  a  good  man 
zealous  in  thy  service,  after  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  with  whom 
goodness  itself  was  exiled !  Surely  when  so  many,  and  I  may  say 
only  virtuous,  ministers  have  suffered  by  the  law  of  ostracism,  it  is 
high  time  to  abolish  this  wretched  tool  of  faction  and  sedition.  A 
tree  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fruit  that  it  produces,  and  a  law 
may  be  known  by  the  effects  derived  from  it. — Without  doubt,  in- 
terposed he,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  but  it  is  truth  carried 
too  far.  No  law  can  be  made  to  suit  every  particular  case.  The 
legislator  must  consult  for  that,  which  upon  the  whole  is  right.  The 
wisest  institutions  are  often  attended  with  inconveniences ;  and  can 
you  wonder,  that  the  best  law  should  sometimes  be  followed  by  the 
worst  mischiefs  r— No,  returned  I  with  some  warmth,  no  mischiefs 
are  to  be  wondered  at  in  that  state,  where  a  man's  merit,  instead  of 
gaining  him  the  love  of  his  citizens,  recommends  him  to  nothing 
but  disgrace.  Good  heavens  !  can  there  be  a  surer  sign  of  universal 
frenzy  in  a  commonwealth,  than  the  punishing  of  great  virtues  with 
a  severity  only  due  to  the  basest  of  vices  ;  and  rewarding  high  services 
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and  the  noblest  achievements  with  such  black  unthankfulness  ?  Are 
ye  not  ashamed  to  punish  this  crime  by  law,  wherever  it  is  found 
in  private  persona,  and  yet  permit  the  imputation  to  remain  upon  the 
publick  ?  Could  your  state  be  tried  by  any  other  city,  and  called  to 
an  account  for  its  usage  of  these  excellent  patriots,  your  subtilties 
woul  dstand  you  in  no  stead,  nor  could  your  orators  invent  an 
answer.  At  present  indeed  you  are  secure  from  the  censure  or  resent- 
ment of  the  illustrious  shades,  who  were  injured  by  your  ancestors. 
No  murmurs  of  complaint  are  heard  amongst  them  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing their  tongues  are  silenced  by  the  necessity  of  the  grave,  all 
ages  and  nations  will  agree  to  curse  the  barefaced  ingratitude  of 
Athens.  Adieu. 


D  D  2 


(  ) 


A.  M.  3576.    Ftrtt  Year  of  the  88th  Olympiad. 
Tfie  fourth  Year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


LETTER  LVH. 

Cleander  to  Gobryas.    From  Athens. 

jn  a  former  letter*,  noble  scribe,  I  laid  before  thee  some  account 
of  the  three  chief  branches  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  the 
senate  of  five  hundred,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus. The  subject  is  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  thee  a  further  view  into  the  nature  of  their  civil 
government,  and  the  different  jurisdictions  of  the  magistrates.  Thou 
must  have  already  observed,  that  the  form  of  all  these  republican 
constitutions  is  complex,  and  the  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
power  divided  into  a  great  number  of  hands,  in  order  to  preserve 
that  equality  of  conditions,  and  rotation  of  authority,  which  they 
look  upon  as  the  basis  and  chief  security  of  their  liberties. 

The  nine  Archons,  with  all  the  other  magistrates  of  the  state, 
enter  upon  their  respective  charges  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Hecatombaeon,  which  begins  the  year,  and  is  celebrated  with  solemn 
sacrifices,  and  all  other  expressions  of  rejoicing. 

•  Letter  xiii- 
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The  Archons  arc  elected  by  lot ;  but  before  they  are  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  their  offices,  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  double  exa- 
mination in  the  senate  and  forum,  and  to  take  a  very  strict  oath  in 
the  royal  portico.    The  first  in  the  commission,  who  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence is  called  the  Archon,  gives  name  to  the  year,  determines 
in  all  causes  of  wills  and  legacies,  and  regulates  the  diversions  of 
the  theatre.    To  the  second,  (who  probably  in  memory  of  their 
kings  is  styled  Basileus,)  the  care  of  religion,  the  conduct  of  the 
priests,  and  the  inspection  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  are  committed. 
The  Polemarchus,  or  general,  who  is  the  third,  has  under  his  ma- 
nagement the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  care  of  the  strangers 
residing  at  Athens,  over  whom  he  exercises  a  kind  of  judicial  autho- 
rity.   Six  go  under  the  common  title  of  Thesmothetae,  and  are 
the  guardians  of  the  laws.   It  is  their  duty  to  see,  that  none  are 
enacted  but  such  as  conduce  to  the  publick  good.    All  controversies 
in  matters  of  trade  fall  under  their  cognizance,  and  they  have  the 
honourable  distinction  of  registering  publick  leagues  and  contracts.  If 
either  of  the  three  principal  magistrates,  by  reason  of  his  youth,  is 
less  skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  chuse  two  persons  of  age,  experience,  and  reputation,  as  his 
assistants,  who  are  called  Paredroi.    The  Nomothetae  are  a  thousand 
in  number.   Their  office  is  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  the  old 
laws  ;  and  if  they  find  any  that  are  grown  obsolete,  contradictory, 
or  useless,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  people  for  their  determination. 
The  Strategoi,  or  generals  of  their  armies,  are  ten  in  number,  one 
out  of  every  tribe.    They  have  each  a  day  of  command  in  their 
turns.    I  will  not  enter  into  a  tiresome  detail  of  the  other  magistra- 
cies amongst  the  Athenians  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  share  amongst  them  the  different  branches  of 
power,  from  the  care  of  the  publick  revenues  to  that  of  regulating 
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the  women's  apparel,  and  providing  lights  and  torches  at  publick 
entertainments. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  magistrates,  who  go  out  of  office,  are 
obliged  to  give  in  a  strict  account  of  their  conduct  to  the  people. 
The  Areopagus,  the  Senate,  the  Trierarchs,  in  short,  every  publick 
officer  who  is  either  chosen  by  lot  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  or 
voted  for  by  the  extension  of  hands  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
is  obliged  to  undergo  a  severe  examination  of  his  behaviour,  before 
he  is  entitled  either  to  any  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  or  reward 
for  his  services.  And  what  is  much  stronger,  the  law  enjoins,  that 
till  he  has  performed  this  duty,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  conse- 
crate his  patrimony  to  religious  uses,  make  any  offering  to  the  gods, 
or  be  adopted  into  another  family,  or  even  dispose  of  his  effects  by 
will.  In  a  word,  the  accountable  magistrate  can  no  longer  be  said 
to  enjoy  the  property  of  his  possessions,  but  is  actually  suspended 
from  a  power  of  disposing  of  them,  till  it  appears  that  he  has  ac- 
quitted himself  like  a  good  citizen  in  the  services  committed  to 
his  care. 

There  is  nothing  deserves  more  attention  in  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion, than  the  nature  of  their  courts  of  justice,  and  the  manner  of 
their  judiciary  process.  Besides  what  I  formerly  mentioned  of  the 
Areopagus,  I  shall  here  add  some  further  particulars  relating  to  it, 
and  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  their  other  tribunals.  The 
judges  of  the  Areopagus  have  three  stated  meetings  every  month; 
when  they  are  met,  they  divide  themselves  into  different  committees, 
to  each  of  which  a  certain  number  of  causes  are  assigned  by  lot 
They  use  this  method  of  proceeding,  that  every  one  of  the  judges, 
being  ignorant  what  particular  cause  will  be  referred  to  his  deter- 
mination, may  lie  under  no  bias  from  interest  or  corruption.  Before 
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the  trial  begins,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  by  solemn  oaths  call  the 
gods  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  proceedings.  The  former  is 
placed  upon  a  silver  stool,  called  the  stool  of  Injury  ;  the  latter  upon 
another,  called  the  stool  of  Innocence,  Then  the  pleadings  begin, 
which  the  parties  sometimes  compose  themselves,  but  generally 
employ  some  orator  to  place  their  arguments  in  the  most  advantageous 
light.  They  arc  limited  as  to  the  time  of  speaking,  and  are  tied  down 
to  state  only  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  reason  from  it,  without 
using  either  rhetorical  embellishments  to  amuse,  or  moving  expres- 
sions to  raise  the  compassion  of  the  judges.  After  the  cause  has  been 
fully  heard,  the  judges  give  their  opinions :  those,  who  acquit 
the  defendant,  cast  their  votes  into  a  brazen  urn;  those,  who  condemn 
him,  cast  theirs  into  one  of  wood.  When  the  suffrages  are  equal, 
the  side  which  is  favourable  to  the  prisoner  is  always  taken.  If  the 
case  is  not  capital,  he  names  himself  the  punishment  which  he  thinks 
he  has  deserved,  and  the  judges  determine  it  from  his  opinion,  The 
sentences  of  this  court  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion, for  their  exact  conformity  to  the  laws  ;  and  its  members  are  in 
such  repute  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  foreign  states  have  sub- 
mitted their  differences  to  their  arbitration ;  particularly  the  Mes- 
scnians  made  that  offer  to  the  Spartans',  when  those  two  states  were 
at  variance.  The  Athenians  themselves  say,  that  let  any  one  of  an 
irregular  dissolute  course  of  life  be  admitted  into  this  court,  he  imme- 
diately lays  aside  his  former  vicious  inclinations,  and  is  adopted  as  it 
were  into  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  number,  of  that  venerable  tri- 
bunal. Besides  the  Areopagus,  the  Athenians  have  four  other  courts, 
which  take  cognizance  of  capital  offences,  called  the  Palladian,  the 
Delphinian,  the  Prytanean,  and  the  Phreatian.  The  first  of  these 
was  rendered  by  Draco  superior  to  the  Areopagus,  but  Solon 
afterwards  lessened  its  power.  The  number  of  judges  is  fifty-one. 
The  Delphinian  tribunal  sit  in  the  temple  of  the  Delphick  Apollo, 
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and  try  those  murders  wherein  the  fact  is  owned,  but  the  defence 
alleges  that  the  laws  gave  the  accused  a  power  of  committing  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  adultery.  The  Prytaneum  is  of  a  very  odd  consti- 
tution ;  and  thou  wilt  imagine  I  am  not  in  earnest,  when  I  tell  thee 
vt  what  nature  the  causes  are  which  come  before  them.  If  a  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  a  sword,  in  short  any  thing  inanimate,  kills  a 
man  cither  by  accident  or  the  direction  of  an  unknown  hand,  it  is 
tried  before  this  court,  and  upon  conviction  ordered  to  be  cast  out 
of  the  territories  of  Athens.  The  Phreatian  court  is  so  called  from 
an  ancient  hero,  and  determines  the  causes  of  strangers  who  fly  out 
of  their  own  country  for  murder,  and  are  apprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  Athenian  state. 

These  are  the  courts  of  judicature  for  criminal  causes.  Those  for 
civil  are  in  number  five  :  but  I  shall  not  trouble  thee  with  an  account 
of  any  but  the  Hcliaea  ;  so  called  from  its  being  an  open  place,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  judges  of  this  court  are  appointed  by  lot 
out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  their  number  varies  according  to 
the  exigency  of  affairs,  being  sometimes  reduced  to  fifty,  and  at 
others  increased  to  an  hundred.  The  oath  they  take  is  very  solemn ; 
they  swear  by  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Ceres,  to  give  sentence 
according  to  the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the  people  and  senate  of 
Athens,  to  maintain  the  present  constitution,  to  take  no  bribes,  to  hear 
both  sides  impartially,  and  to  suffer  no  man  to  be  elected  into  any 
office  who  has  not  given  in  his  accounts.  The  manner  of  their 
judicial  proceeding  is  as  follows :  after  the  cause  has  been  registered 
in  the  court  by  the  proper  officer,  and  a  day  appointed  for  an  hear- 
ing, the  indictment  of  the  plaintiff  is  read  by  a  publick  crier  ;  then 
'  the  defendant  may  endeavour  to  wave  entering  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  by  putting  in  one  of  these  three  pleas ;  first,  that  the  time 
wherein  the  accusation  ought  to  have  been  preferred  was  el/psed  ; 

secondly, 
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secondly,  that  the  sickness  of  himself  or  principal  witnesses  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  proper  defence;  or  lastly,  that  he 
could  retort  the  indictment  preferred  against  him  upon  his  adversary. 
If  these  pleas  are  either  not  offered  or  not  allowed,  the  cause  pro- 
ceeds in  the  usual  course.  That  the  time  of  the  court  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  taken  up,  an  hour-glass  of  water  limits  the  orations 
of  each.  When  the  pleadings  are  over,  the  judges  give  sentence, 
by  casting  beans  into  two  urns,  which  are  opened,  and  a  magistrate 
stands  with  a  rod  in  his  hand  to  number  the  beans,  and  decides  as 
they  come  out.  The  cause  is  no  sooner  determined,  than  a  tablet 
containing  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  names  of  the  parties,  which, 
during  the  time  of  its  being  in  suspense,  hangs  up  in  a  public  place, 
called  the  heroes*  statues,  is  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  The  judges 
deposit  their  sceptres,  the  badges  of  their  office,  at  the  temple  of 
Ltcus,  and  receive  the  reward  of  two  or  three  oboli  for  their  service. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  Athenian  constitution  in  its  most 
distinguished  branches,  I  believe  thou  wilt  concur  with  me  in  opinion, 
that  were  its  parts  less  complex,  and  the  whole  modelled  into  a  nar- 
rower compass,  it  would  be  not  only  more  perfect,  bnt  more  likely 
to  be  durable.  The  number  of  the  courts  of  judicature  in  particular 
is  a  great  burden  to  the  state,  as  they  tend  to  break  the  course  of 
justice,  and  render  the  progress  of  it  expensive  and  troublesome. 
Many  of  the  poorer  sort  procure  themselves  to  be  elected  into  these 
tribunals  for  the  sake  of  the  oboli  that  are  paid  them  when  they  have 
discharged  their  office.  Such  arbitrators  inflame  every  trifling  dif- 
ference, instead  of  reconciling  it,  and  add  fuel  to  the  litigious  and 
quarrelsome  temper  of  their  countrymen.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
the  wisdom  of  their  judges  was  equal  to  that  of  their  laws  ;  but  an 
account  of  them  I  reserve  for  the  subject  of  another  letter.  Farewel. 

P. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 
Cobryas  to  Cleandeb.    From  Susa. 

rpHY  last  dispatch,  as  it  concerns  us  very  nearly,*  adds  likewise  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  merit  of  thy  services  ;  and  the  speedy 
return  we  make  to  it  from  hence  will  convince  thee,  that  the  affair 
and  its  consequences  are  esteemed  of  singular  importance.  Thy 
letter  by  the  king's  direction,  was  laid  before  the  supreme  council 
of  seven,  which  thou  knowest  is  composed  of  Art^eus,  president 
of  the  tribunal  of  justice ;  Arimaspes  the  Archimagus ;  Mega- 
byzus  ;  Teribazus,  treasurer  of  Persia ;  Aspathines,  master  of 
the  posts ;  Intaphernes,  and  myself.  The  remarkable  manner  in 
which  thou  earnest  to  the  knowledge  of  this  treasonable  correspond- 
ence, and  the  particulars  which  thou  hast  extracted  from  the  letters 
themselves,  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  thy  intelligence ;  and  there- 
fore we  laid  it  as  our  unanimous  opinion  before  the  king,  that  the 
traitor  should  be  immediately  apprehended.  At  the  hour  of  shutting 
the  palace-gates,  a  party  of  eunuchs  belonging  to  the  guard  of  the 
women's  apartments  arrested  Sacas,  and  secured  his  papers.  Upon 
examining  them  it  appeared,  that  since  the  death  of  Pericles  he 
had  destroyed  the  papers  that  passed  between  them  ;  there  remained 
only  a  few  letters  from  Mazeus,  but  in  them  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  him.  For  in  one  he  expressly  calls  Sacas  the 
Friend  of  Athens ;  and  in  another,  desires  him  to  transmit  to 
Pericles  the  terms  on  which  he  would  rise  in  arms  against  his  sove- 
reign. He  was  examined  the  next  day  before  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
but  behaved  with  a  sullen  reserve,  till  the  severity  of  torture  drew 
from  him  a  confession  of  his  perfidious  practices.    He  would  never 
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be  induced  to  say,  that  any  other  person  was  concerned  with  him, 
except  one  slave,  whom  he  had  sent  twice  with  letters  to  Athens, 
and  poisoned  at  his  return  to  prevent  a  discovery.    His  usual  man- 
ner of  conveying  his  dispatches  was,  to  send  them  enclosed  to  a 
merchant  of  Athens,  one  Philo,  under  a  pretence  that  they  were 
commissions  from  the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  purchase  Grecian  curi- 
osities.   After  so  full  a  confession,  and  the  written  testimony  of 
Mazeus's  letters,  he  was  sentenced  to  suffer  capital  punishment, 
after  the  laws  of  Persia,  and  condemned  to  the  Boat*.    But  in  the 
night  that  preceded  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  the  queen- 
mother,  from  whose  slave  he  was  first  advanced  to  a  low  office  in 
the  palace  gardens,  made  very  pressing  instances  that  his  life  should 
he  spared,  and  himself  condemned  only  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment 
at  Cyrta  upon  the  Red  Sea.   Several  ladies  of  the  palace,  particu- 
larly Arsinoe,  the  fair  Damascan,  united  their  interests  to  her's  ; 
and  our  monarch,  divided  between  the  respect  which  he  always 
pays  to  the  least  request  of  his  mother,  and  the  prevalence  which 
love  has  over   the  most  generous  natures,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  safety  of  his  empire,  and  the  inviolable  observance  of  justice, 
on  the  other,  has  ordered  the  execution  to  be  respited.  However, 
the  ministers  continue  to  press  earnestly,  that  the  laws  may  take  their 
course ;  and  it  is  urged,  that  the  punishment  of  Sacas  may  be  a 

*  The  punishment  of  the  boat  was  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  of  a  very  strange 
nature.  They  took  two  boats  framed  exactly  to  fit  and  answer  each  other.  The  ma- 
lefactor who  suffered  was  laid  down  upon  his  back  in  one  of  them,  and  covered  with 
the  other,  in  which  were  holes  cut  big  enough  for  his  head  and  eyes  to  appear  at. 
Then  they  offered  him  food,  which  they  compelled  him  to  eat  by  pricking  bis  eyes. 
The  drink  they  gave  him  was  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water,  pouring  it  not  only  down 
his  throat,  but  over  his  face,  which  being  kept  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  besmeared 
with  this  potion,  was  always,  covered  with  vast  numbers  of  flies  and  other  insects. 
In  this  teasing  and  painful  condition  the  criminal  generally  languished  several  days 
before  he  expired,  and  afforded  a  most  noisome  spectacle  to  the  by-st antlers.  Note  by 
the  translator. 
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real  clemency  to  others,  who  otherwise  may  be  incited  to  renew  the 
like  practices,  from  observing,  in  the  present  case,  that  they  are 
passed  over  with  impunity.  One  traitor  is  however  secured  ;  for  a 
courier  has  just  arrived  with  the  head  of  Mazeus,  the  late  governor 
of  Phrygia ;  and  orders  are  dispatched  to  put  to  death  Aroestes, 
which  he  already  deserved  for  his  maladministration  of  Lydia.  I 
will  not  conceal  from  thee,  that  these  executions  have  occasioned  no 
small  faction  and  intrigue  in  the  court.  The  friends  of  Sacas,  and 
the  relations  of  Mazeus  and  Aroestes,  some  of  whom  are  of 
the  most  considerable  families  in  the  empire,  put  every  method  in 
practice,  to  investigate  from  what  quarter  these  treasons  were  dis- 
covered. But  thou  mayest  rest  assured,  Oleander,  that  thy  letters 
are  shewn  to  none  but  those  of  the  secret  council ;  and  no  care  shall 
be  omitted,  that  may  contribute  towards  thy  safety,  which,  as  long 
as  I  have  any  influence,  shall  be  equally  secure  with  my  own 

Pyracmon  the  Spartan  tells  me,  that  an  agent  from  Lacedamon 
will  shortly  arrive  here,  with  fuller  powers  and  less  limited  instruc- 
tions. If  we  ever  proceed  so  far  with  him  as  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a 
league  between  the  Great  King  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  shall  insist 
that  no  peace  be  made  with  Athens,  till  they  agree  to  abolish  that 
article  in  Cimon's  peace,  which  restrains  our  navigation.  Other- 
wise the  assistance  we  shall  afford  them  will  be  real  and  effectual 
to  their  advantage;  and  the  obligations  they  lay  themselves  under 
with  regard  to  us  merely  nominal. 

I  have  orders  from  the  king  to  acquaint  thee,  that  whenever  the 
scene  of  business  at  Athens  requires  a  less  particular  attendance,  thou 
mayest  take  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
Greece,  and  send  jus  accounts,  as  well  of  the  general  face  of  the 
country,  as  of  the  customs  and  policies  of  its  different  states. 

The 
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The  time  and  manner  of  performing  this  journey  are  left  to  thy 
judgment;  but  in  order  to  defray  any  expences  it  may  occasion,  and 
to  reward  thee  for  thy  late  signal  service,  Teribazus,  the  treasurer, 
is  directed  to  transmit  to  thee  2000  Danes  by  the  bands  of  thy 
brother  the  merchant. 

P. 

LETTER  LIX. 
Cleander  to  Smerdis. 

jn  a  -former  letter*  I  told  thee  of  an  extraordinary  philosopher, 
who  hath  appeared  within  these  few  years  in  the  town  of  Athens. 
And  as  thy  attention  must  of  course  be  raised  to  hear  that  so  much 
learning  exists  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  my  design  in  the  present,  to 
give  thee  an  account  of  some,  who  have  been  esteemed  in  this  part 
of  the  world  for  the  superiority  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  remarkable 
sanctity  of  their  manners.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic 
schools,  which  in  their  turns  have  produced  persons  of  great 
eminence  and  abilities,  I  shall  entirely  confine  myself  to  speak  of 
the  seven  sage  contemporaries  of  Greece. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  who  is  generally  counted  in  the  number, 
was  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect :  the  rest  are  Bias  and  Cleobulvs  of 
Caria,  Chilon  and  Mi  son  of  Laconia,  Solon  of  Athens,  and 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene.  They  were  so  highly  respected  by  their 
countrymen,  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the  honourable  title  which  I 
have  just  now  mentioned.  Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
such  singular  regard  was  paid  to  them,  since  however  deficient  their 

•  Letter  lii. 
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doctrines  may  seem  in  more  enlightened  times,  yet  methinks  a 
natural  reverence  is  due  to  those  who  first  opened  the  avenues  to 
philosophy,  and  were  the  earliest  improvers  of  human  reason.  The 
particular  accident  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  that  this 
title  was  bestowed  on  them,  is  thus  related  by  the  Grecian  annalists. 
Some  Milesian  fishers  having  taken  a  silver  tripod  in  one  of  their 
nets,  were  not  able  to  agree  among  themselves  to  whom  the  property 
of  it  should  belong,  and  therefore  referred  the  matter  in  dispute  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The  oracle  pronounced  it  should  be  given  to 
the  wisest  man.  Accordingly  it  was  sent  to  Thales,  who  modestly 
declined  accepting  it ;  and  so  it  passed  from  one  to  another  of  these 
philosophers,  till  it  was  at  last  dedicated  by  Solon  to  the  god 
Apollo.  When  it  was  brought  to  Myson,  the  persons  charged 
with  it  were  received  by  him  in  the  habit  of  a  menial  slave  working 
on  bis  own  grounds.  Happy  times  of  primitive  simplicity,  when  a 
wise  man  was  known  by  no  other  token  than  his  virtue  ! 

I  proceed  to  Thales.  He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the 
thirty-fifth  olympiad,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  geometrician, 
naturalist,  and  astronomer  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  But  I  shall  not 
present  him  to  thee,  Smerdis,  in  any  one  of  these  regards ;  and  chuse 
rather  to  consider  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  moral  teacher.  For  as 
thou,  in  the  character  of  a  religious  instructor,  art  more  versed  in 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  than  the  idle  researches  of  science ; 
so  thou  art  better  pleased  with  the  professors  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Thales,  having  received  several  questions  from  Amasis 
the  king  of  Mgypt,  sent  him  the  following  answer  to  each  of  them: 
"  Wouldst  thou  be  informed,  what  is  oldest  ?  It  is  God,  because 
"  he  is  a  being  from  eternity.  Wouldst  thou  know,  what  is 
"  greatest  ?  It  is  space,  because  the  world  contains  all  things,  but 
"  that  contains  the  world.  Wouldst  thou  be  satisfied,  what  is  fairest  ? 

"  It 
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«<  It  is  the  earth,  because  it  is  exquisitely  contrived  and  disposed. 
"  Wouldst  thou  be  told,  what  is  wisest  ?  It  is  time,  because  it 
««  discovers  the  most  secret  transactions.  Wouldst  thou  be  ac- 
"  quainted,  what  is  common  to  all  men  ?  It  is  hope,  for  when 
"  every  possession  is  gone,  that  abides  with  us.  Dost  thou  ask, 
"  what  is  best  ?  It  is  virtue,  for  it  sweetens  the  enjoyments  of  life. 
"  Dost  thou  ask,  what  is  worst  ?  It  is  vice,  for  it  corrupts  every 
"  good.  Dost  thou  inquire,  what  is  strongest  ?  It  is  necessity, 
"  because  that  alone  is  invincible.  Dost  thou  inquire,  what  is  most 
"  agreeable  ?  It  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  pursue  the 
"  ends  she  has  marked  out."  As  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
paternal  fortune  in  literary  pursuits,  his  friends  reprimanded  him 
one  day  severely  for  his  neglect  of  it;  but  he  told  them,  that  a  wise 
man  was  always  rich,  while  a  rich  man  had  seldom  the  happiness  to 
be  wise.  And  upon  their  asking  him,  what  advantage  he  had 
reaped  from  his  acquirements  in  knowledge  ?  he  answered,  he  would 
soon  give  them  a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  In  short,  having  fore- 
seen by  some  physical  observations,  that  it  would  be  a  fruitful  year, 
he  bargained  with  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  for  the  produce  of 
their  olive-trees  in  the  ensuing  season.  From  these  he  extracted  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  the  profits  of  which  proved  a  considerable 
revenue  to  him.  When  his  acquaintance  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  this  success,  he  generously  distributed  his  gains  to  the  neces- 
sitous; adding,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  philosopher  to  esteem 
money  at  a  low  rate.  They  tell  of  him,  that  in  a  conference  which 
he  held  with  a  philosopher  of  Priene,  relating  to  his  extraordinary 
method  of  calculating  the  proportion  that  the  sun's  body  bears  to  the 
orbit  he  describes  in  his  annual  course,  the  Frienaran  admiring  the 
acutcness  of  Thales,  and  the  beauty  of  the  invention,  intreated 
him  to  command  any  reward  which  it  lay  in  his  power  to  bestow 
on  him;  but  Tuales  made  him  this  answer:  "  1  requite  no  other 
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"  reward  from  you,  than  that  you  should  not  arrogate  to  yourself 
"  the  credit  of  the  invention  ;  but  if  ever  you  impart  it  to  others, 
"  inform  them  of  the  true  author.  The  wisest  men  are  by  no  means 
"  contemners  of  glory ;  much  less  should  I,  who  am  very  far  from 
"  the  possessions  of  wisdom,  be  pleased  with  any  man,  who  would 
«'  unjustly  usurp  to  himself  the  honour  of  those  discoveries,  which 
"  might  otherwise  redound  to  my  own  reputation."  A  question 
was  one  day  put  to  him,  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to 
conceal  his  actions  from  the  gods  ?  '*  Impossible,"  said  he,  *'  because 
"  tbey  are  even  acquainted  with  our  thoughts."  He  used  to  thank 
Providence  for  three  things ;  that  he  was  born  a  reasonable  being, 
and  not  a  brute ;  a  man,  and  not  a  woman ;  a  Greek,  and  not  a 
Barbarian.  His  love  of  liberty  and  independence  was  such,  that 
during  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  ministers,  by  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  his 
conversation.  In  particular,  he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  tyranny 
so  strongly,  that  it  gave  offence  to  the  king,  who  could  never  be  easy 
till  he  had  sent  him  away  with  some  notable  marks  of  his  displeasure. 
The  reflection  which  chiefly  enraged  them  was  this :  "  That  of  all 
"  wild  beasts  a  tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts  a  flatterer." 
Thus  was  Thales  an  excellent  philosopher,  but  a  bad  courtier! 
This  however  happened  fortunately  for  Greece,  since  by  that  means 
he  was  forced  back  into  his  native  country,  which  he  enriched  with 
those  invaluable  treasures  of  learning  that  he  brought  from  jBgypt. 

Bias  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Priene.  He  had  a 
natural  talent  for  eloquence,  which  he  so  improved  by  practice,  that 
his  name  as  an  orator  grew  famous  over  all  Greece.  To  tell  a 
pleader,  that  he  had  performed  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  like 
Bias  of -Priene,  was  for  many  years  thought  the  highest  compliment 
that  could  have  decently  been  paid  to  any  one.  The  most  remark- 
able 
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able  story,  that  is  told  of  him,  I  find  to  be  this :  When  Ardts, 
who  succeeded  Gtges  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  took  the  city  of 
Priene  by  storm,  and  was  just  preparing  to  give  it  up  to  the  plunder 
of  his  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  were  diligently  employed  in  removing 
their  effects.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  consternation,  Bias  alone 
appeared  not  concerned  for  the  event ;  and  being  admonished  by 
some  of  his  acquaintance  to  follow  their  example,  he  immediately 
answered  them,  "  Tou  are  mistaken,  if  you  think  I  am  unmindful 
"  of  my  affairs ;  for  all  that  is  mine  I  carry  with  me."  There  is 
one  precept  of  his,  which  bears  hard  upon  his  character,  viz. 
"  That  we  should  ever  behave  towards  an  enemy,  as  if  he  might 
"  become  our  friend ;  and  towards  a  friend  as  if  he  might  become 
our  enemy."  The  first  part  of  it,  which  regards  our  conduct  to 
an  enemy,  is  a  wise  and  rational  reflection ;  but  the  last  part,  that 
regards  our  conduct  to  a  friend,  seems  destructive  of  social  happi- 
ness, and  the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  unreserved  overflowings  of 
affection.  The  different  circumstances  and  casualties  of  my  life, 
venerable  Smerdis,  (and  surely  various  are  the  trials  I  have  under- 
gone,) never  gave  me  occasion,  I  confess  to  thee,  to  believe  it  a 
necessary  maxim.  This  conclusion,  however,  thou  wilt  naturally 
draw  from  it ;  that  the  philosopher  who  imparted  this  severe  advice 
to  the  world,  must  have  entrusted  the  secrets  of  his  heart  to  a  man, 
who  proved  afterwards  perfidious;  and  the  rather,  because  one 
would  imagine  that  nothing  could  have  extorted  it  from  him,  but 
his  own  fatal  experience  of  the  corruption  and  fickleness  of  human 
nature.  How  much  better  is  the  generous  principle  of  his  country- 
man Cleobctlus,  that  "  Enemies  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  a  gentle 
"  forbearance,  and  friends  to  be  preserved  by  a  cordial  benevolence !" 
The  life  of  this  philosopher  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
interesting  events.  It  is  known  of  him  in  general,  that  he  lived 
happily  in  the  office  of  principal  magistrate  in  his  city,  and  was 
vol.  x.  f  f  blessed 
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blessed  by  Providence  with  an  extraordinary  daughter.  She  was 
a  celebrated  composer  of  aenigmas,  many  of  which  she  sent  into 
iEgypt  to  be  solved  by  the  sagacity  of  the  learned.  Though  her 
father  was  very  attentive  to  the  management  of  his  passions,  yet  she 
was  of  great  service  to  him  in  moderating  those  unguarded  starts  of 
anger,  which  were  apt  to  break  from  htm  ;  a  circumstance  the  more 
agreeable  to  Cleobulcs,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  all  the  amiable 
simplicity  of  real  tenderness  and  duty  ! 

Chilon  possessed  the  dignity  of  an  Ephorus  in  Lacedtemon. 
Being  asked  by  jEsop  the  fabulist,  what  he  thought  most  difficult, 
be  replied,  "  to  keep  a  secret,  and  to  bear  an  injury."  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Periander  of  Corinth,  in  which  he  told  him,  that  "  it 
"  was  impossible  for  a  tyrant  to  be  safe ;  and  he  might  esteem  him- 
"  self  singularly  fortunate,  if  be  died  peaceably  in  his  bed."  In  his 
old  age  he  declared  among  bis  intimates,  that  he  was  not  conscious 
he  had  ever  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  duty,  except  that 
in  a  contest  between  one  whom  he  loved,  and  another  whom  he 
bad  no  regard  for,  he  was  unwilling  to  determine  either  against  bis 
friend  or  the  law,  and  so  persuaded  him  to  appeal  to  a  different  tri- 
bunal, where  he  might  hope  to  be  acquitted.  How  few  are  there 
who,  like  Chilon,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  can  accuse  their  judg- 
ment but  once  of  being  warped  by  partiality  ! 

Mtson  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Chsena.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  father  was  governor  of  the  place,  he  seems  to  have  neglected 
those  honours  to  which  his  birth  and  rank  did  naturally  call  him, 
and  to  have  retired  from  the  noise  of  publick  business  to  bis  little 
farm,  confining  himself  to  the  culture  of  his  lands,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  bis  own  mind. 

I  come 
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I  come  now  to  Solon.  Were  I  to  give  thee  a  particular  account 
of  bis  institutions,  this  letter  would  swell  into  a  volume  ;  nor  will  I 
endeavour  to  describe  to  thee  the  rapturous  veneration  which  the 
Athenians  pay  to  his  memory,  since  an  attempt  of  that  sort  could 
only  present  thee  with  a  faint  idea  of  it.  Besides,  thou  mayest  per- 
ceive it  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  consider  him  as  a  wise  law-giver 
or  a  superior  politician,  but  as  he  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  rest 
of  these  speculative  philosophers.  Having  met  with  innumerable 
crosses,  which  usually  disturb  a  good  man  in  republican  govern- 
ments, Solon  was  rather  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  than 
tempted  by  his  curiosity,  to  travel  into  .^Egypt.  However,  while  he 
staid  there,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  country.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  found  Pisistratus 
invested  with  the  supreme  authority ;  and  though  he  was  his  nearest 
relation,  yet  he  vigorously  opposed  each  of  his  arbitrary  measures. 
He  told  his  countrymen,  that  "  in  asserting  their  common  liberties, 
"  he  thought  himself  wiser  than  some  among  them,  and  braver 
"  than  others :  wiser  than  those  who  suspected  not  the  intentions  of 
"  Pisistratus,  and  braver  than  those  who  suspected  them,  but 
"  timorously  concealed  their  sentiments."  He  used  to  say,  that 
"  laws  are  like  cobwebs  ;  they  entangle  the  weak  and  men  of  low 
*'  condition,  but  the  rich  and  the  powerful  break  through  them." 
The  story  of  his  conference  with  Croesus  on  the  subject  of 
happiness,  is  well  known,  from  the  large  account  of  it  that  hath 
been  lately  published  in  the  Clio  of  Herodotus.  I  imagine  a 
copy  of  that  excellent  history  must  have  penetrated  into  Bactria ; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  thee  with  a  tedious  repetition  of 
what  is  there  recited,  nor  spoil  its  beauty  by  contracting  it.  Solon, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  abuses,  which  might  arise  from  the  extensive 
power  of  the  people,  created  a  council  of  four  hundred  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  tribes,  who  were  to  examine  every  proposition, 
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before  it  was  offered  to  the  general  assembly  for  their  determination. 
On  this  head  An ach arsis,  the  Scythian  sage,  made  a  lively  remark 
to  him :  "  Mcthinks,  (said  he,)  it  is  a  strange  disposition  of  your 
"  affairs,  that  you  should  suffer  wise  men  to  debate,  and  leave  it  to 
"  fools  to  decide." 

Pittaccs  was  a  man  of  remarkable  steadiness  in  his  conduct. 
He  killed  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  his  country,  and  for  that  gallant 
action  the  people  of  Mitylene  submitted  themselves  of  their  own 
accord  to  his  authority.  He  governed  them  for  ten  years  with  sur- 
prizing lenity ;  and  when  they  begun  to  grow  weary  of  him,  he 
abdicated  the  regal  office.  He  would  frequently  exclaim,  "  How 
"  difficult  is  it  for  a  great  man  to  be  honest  ?"  Without  doubt,  he 
had  experienced,  that  the  life  of  a  prince  was  one  miserable  round 
of  dissimulation  ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  more  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  state-policy,  than  the  dictates  of  conscience.  He  ex- 
horted his  friends  to  secure  a  retreat  within  their  own  bosoms,  and  to 
fly  from  the  troublesome  crowd  of  flatterers,  which  surrounded  them, 
to  that  engaging  solitude.  He  ordered  a  wheel  to  be  placed  in  the 
temple  at  Mitylene,  as  an  emblem  of  the  uncertain  course  of  fortune 
and  vicissitude  of  things. 

I  have  now  laid  before  thee,  venerable  Smerdis,  such  material 
particulars,  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  relating  to  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  wise  men.  Nor  can  it  have  escaped  thy  penetra- 
tion, that  in  the  maxims,  which  I  have  cited  from  them  in  the  course 
of  my  letter,  they  have  touched  upon  those  lessons  of  wisdom,  which 
are  the  most  improving,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  understanding  of 
others  with  the  clearest  brevity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  sentences  I  speak  of,  though  they  are  certainly  very  pre- 
cious 
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cious  remains  of  their  opinions,  are  yet  far  from  composing  any 
regular  and  consistent  scheme  of  philosophy.  Hence  is  it,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sages  swarm  with  various  contradictions) 
while  some  have  rejected  with  disdain,  what  others  supported  with 
obstinacy.  How  little  then  can  any  or  all  of  them  be  compared 
with  the  inspired  prophet  of  the  East !  If  these  had  the  happiness 
to  be  blessed  with  any  faint  dawnings  of  the  light  of  reason ;  Zoro- 
aster enjoyed  it  in  its  full  force  and  lustre.  If  these  laid  down 
any  rational  principles  of  conduct  in  human  life ;  Zoroaster  under- 
stood the  relations  of  duty,  and  revealed  a  noble  system  of  morality. 
If  these  were  eminent  among  their  citizens  for  philosophical 
austerities ;  Zoroaster  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  pattern  of 
virtue.  If  these  investigated  any  truths  in  the  knowledge  of  nature ; 
Zoroaster  was  acquainted  with  all  her  secret  wonders  and  migh- 
tiest operations.  If  these,  when  they  worshipped  that  immortal 
power,  who  is  the  provident  artist,  and  wise  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, confined  themselves  to  the  petty  limits  of  a  temple  made 
with  bands,  and  offered  sacrifices  on  altars  of  their  own  erecting 
Zoroaster  taught,  that  the  temple  of  Oromasdes  was  infinite 
space,  that  his  altar  was  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  heavens.  If 
these  were  of  service  to  one  corner  of  mankind,  to  their  native  cities, 
and  the  narrow  districts  of  their  own  communities ;  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  was  not  fixed  to  one  place  or  society  of  men  ;  it  has 
made  its  way  through  innumerable  nations  of  the  world.  To  con- 
clude, the  philosophers,  like  the  gods,  of  Greece,  were  partial  in  their 
knowledge,  selfish  in  their  pursuits,  unsettled  in  their  conduct,  con- 
tentious in  their  natures,  mean  in  their  affections :  Zoroaster,  like 
his  own  deity,  the  great  Oromasdes,  was  boundless  in  knowledge; 
extensive  in  benevolence,  uniform  in  bis  conduct,  undisturbed  in 
his  nature,  refined  in  his  affections.    In  a  word,  the  former  were 

only 
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only  fitted  to  perplex  the  reason,  and  divide  the  hearts  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  w  hile  the  latter  was  born  to  clear  and  improve  the  one,  to 
enlarge  and  unite  the  other.  Adieu. 

From  Athens.  C. 
LETTER  LX. 

Cleasder  to  Megabyzus.   From  Athens. 

j^jad  I  not  received  thy  commands  to  lay  before  thee  some  account 
of  the  military  discipline  of  the  Greeks,  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  address  my  remarks  on  that  subject  to  so  consum- 
mate a  captain,  who,  by  long  experience  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  warlike  arts  of  different  nations,  must  anticipate  every  thing 
that  can  be  offered,  on  a  science,  which  the  ablest  general  now  living 
might  be  proud  to  learn  under  thy  ensigns.  But  my  desire  to  gain 
an  insight  into  every  particular  in  the  Athenian  policy  and  customs, 
from  whence  the  Persian  ministry  could  expect  information,  has 
induced  me  to  extend  my  inquiries  to  a  part  of  knowledge,  which 
would  otherwise  have  lain  out  of  my  sphere.  I  shall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  comply  with  thy  orders,  by  sending  thee  such  observations 
as  I  have  either  had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself,  or  collected 
from  the  discourse  of  the  best  officers  amongst  the  Athenians,  whose 
tactics  throughout  this  letter  I  have  kept  principally  in  view. 

The  military  force  of  this  republic,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other 
Grecian  states,  is  composed  of  three  sorts  of  troops,  citizens,  allies, 
and  mercenaries.  The  former,  thou  mayest  imagine,  are  held  in 
the  highest  degree  of  esteem,  and  most  relied  upon ;  the  latter  being 
exposed  without  concern,  and  never  trusted  without  necessary  cau- 
tions ;  and  since  their  attachment  to  the  cause,  for  which  they  fight, 

* 
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is  owing  to  mo  tires  of  constraint  or  profit,  their  fidelity  is  sometimes 

The  young  Athenians  are  early  trained  up  to  arms ;  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  they  learn  the  military  exercises  under  the  inspection  of 
able  masters,  and  inure  their  bodies  to  suppleness  and  fatigue,  by 
frequenting  the  stadia  and  wrestling  schools.   At  twenty  their  names 
are  entered  in  the  publick  register,  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  in  the 
temple  of  Agraules,  by  which  they  oblige  themselves  "  to  fight 
"  till  the  last  gasp  for  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  state,  in  con-' 
"junction  with  their  fellow-citizens,  or  even  alone,  if  occasion  re- 
*'  quires  ;  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  their  country  ;  to  obey  the 
"  laws  enacted  by  consent  of  the  people ;  and  to  oppose  with  all 
'*  their  might  those  who  shall  attempt  to  alter  the  constitution." 
When  this  ceremony  is  performed,  the  young  men  are  looked  upon 
as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  are 
liable  to  all  the  duties  of  citizens;  amongst  which  that  of  appearing 
in  arms,  whenever  the  voice  of  the  people  requires  their  service  in 
the  field,  is  none  of  the  least :  but  in  order  to  inure  them  to  the 
discipline  and  fatigues  of  war,  they  take  their  turns  by  detachments 
to  mount  guard  in  the  citadel,  Firsseus,  and  other  forts  of  Attica,  for 
two  years  before  they  are  sent  upon  any  expedition  abroad.  The 
Grecian  infantry,  in  which  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists,  is 
made  up  of  Hoplitai,  Psiloi,  and  Peltastai.    The  first  are  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  who  engage  with  long  spears,  broad  shields,  and 
cutting  swords.    The  second  arc  light-armed  men,  who  fight  with 
arrows,  darts,  and  slings,  and  are  placed  either  in  the  van  to  begin 
an  engagement,  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  wings,  to  gall  the  enemies  ca- 
valry, and  prevent  their  breaking  in.    The  Peltastai  are  a  sort  of  troops 
between  the  two  former,  so  called  from  the  narrow  targets,  which  they 
wear.    These  again  are  divided  into  bodies  of  thousands,  hundreds, 

and 
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and  fifties  each,  commanded  by  their  proper  officers,  the  Chiliarchs, 

Hekatontarchs,  &c.     To  each  company  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  four  subalterns  are  assigned ;  the  lieutenant,  whose  post  is  in 
the  rear,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  the  crier,  who  gives  the  word 
of  command,  and  the  sutler,  who  supplies  the  men  with  necessaries, 
and  waits  upon  them.    The  Athenian  officers  all  assure  me,  that 
amongst  the  many  advantages  their  troops  have  over  those  of  the 
East,  they  reckon  these  sub-divisions  to  be  one  of  the  principal.  By 
this  means  the  men  perform  their  exercises  with  more  exactness  and 
uniformity,  move  with  greater  quickness,  attack  with  greater  force, 
and  have  a  larger  number  of  officers  to  watch  over  their  conduct  in 
their  quarters,  as  well  as  encourage  and  direct  them  in  a  day  of  battle. 
Over  the  foot  arc  placed  ten  camp-masters,  with  the  title  of  Taxi- 
archoi,  chose  by  each  of  the  tribes*  ;  they  command,  under  the  general, 
(who  is  always  one  of  the  Strategoi  elected  annually  by  the  people,) 
the  infantry  of  their  respective  tribes,  give  orders  for  the  marches, 
review  the  men,  punish  them  for  their  misdemeanours,  and  regulate 
the  distribution  of  victuals  to  every  soldier.    The  cavalry  are  divided 
into  squadrons  under  their  proper  officers,  two  of  whom  are  called 
Hipparchoi,  and  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  them  as  the  Taxi- 
archoi  have  over  the  foot :  but  the  Grecian  cavalry  is  not  very  nu- 
merous ;  and  in  this  respect  I  should  think  the  Persian  armies  were 
far  their  superiors,  when  they  have  generals  at  their  head,  who 
know  how  to  make  use  of  so  material  an  advantage.    The  Hippeisf 

*  Their  names  are  the  JEgcan,  the  Ertcthian,  the  Cecropian,  the  Pandionian,  the 
Acamantian,  Antiochian,  LeontiaD,  Oenian,  Hippothoonian,  and  Ajacian-  The  reader 
may  see  in  Potter's  Antiquities  the  several  divisions  of  these  tribes  into  Demoi  or 
boroughs.    Note  by  the  translator. 

fThe  Athenians  were  divided  into  three  orders  »  the  first  were  worth  500  mediums 
of  liquid  and  dry  commodities  }  the  second  300 i  the  third  200  :  the  rest  were  allowed 
to  vote,  but  not  to  bear  offices  in  the  state.  This  was  an  institution  of  Solon.  Note  by 
the  traaslater.- 
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or  horsemen,  at  Athens,  compose  the  second  order  of  citizens,  and  are 
required  to  have  a  certain  annual  revenue,  and  to  maintain  a  horse 
at  their  own  charge ;  but  they  do  not  amoupt  to  twelve  hundred  at 
the  most.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  likewise  but  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  cavalry ;  the  best  of  theirs  comes  from  Sciroa,  a  town 
not  far  distant  from  Sparta.  Indeed  a  very  natural  reason  is  to  be 
assigned  for  their  deficiency  in  this  branch  of  their  armies  ;  for  as 
Attica  and  Peloponnesus  are  mountains  and  rough  countries,  there 
is  no  opportunity  or  encouragement  to  train  up  a  breed  of  horses 
for  the  service ;  and  those  they  have  can  be  of  little  use  in  military 
operations  from  the  situation  of  the  ground.  The  -  cavalry  of  the 
Thessalians,  who  possess  large  and  extended  plains,  is  most  esteemed, 
and  therefore  hired  by  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  to  supply  that  defect 
amongst  themselves.  The  custom  of  paying  soldiers  was  introduced 
here  by  Pericles  :  before  his  administration  every  citizen  served 
at  his  own  expence  ;  now  a  foot-soldier  receives  three  oboli  a  day, 
and  a  horseman  a  drachm  ;  but  upon  particular  occasions  this  stipend 

Thou  must  have  observed  of  the  Grecian  armies,  that  they  are  not 
formidable  so  much  for  their  numbers,  or  even  courage  as  indivi- 
duals, as  for  the  excellent  discipline,  which  prevails  among  them, 
and  that  warm  love  of  glory  and  their  country,  which  animates 
every  man  in  the  army,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  meanest  soldier. 
Their  courage,  without  the  former,  would  only  expose  them  to 
danger ;  without  the  latter,  they  would  want  the  most  powerful 
motive  to  distinguish  themselves.  Their  evolutions  are  contrived 
with  deep  penetration,  founded  on  practice  and  a  study  of  the  mili- 
tary art,  which  is  unknown  to  the  rude  undisciplined  multitudes  of 
the  East,  who  are  dragged  out  of  the  villages  to  recruit  our  armies, 
and  urged  on  by  blows  and  scourges  to  the  attack, 
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When  the  Grecians  would  break  the  adverse  battalions,  they  throw 
themselves  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  which  the  enemy,  if  they 
understand  their  business,  receive  in  a  koilembolon,  or  pair  of  sheers, 
which  intercepts  and  breaks  the  force  of  the  rhombus.  When  they 
would  receive  or  give  a  regular  onset,  they  form  in  a  body  of  sixteen 
in  flank,  and  five  hundred  in  front,  presenting  on  all  sides  a  firm 
impenetrable  phalanx.  When  they  would  enter  defiles  or  straits 
possessed  by  an  enemy,  they  extend  their  files  in  the  shape  of  a  worm, 
from  whence  the  figure  receives  its  name :  in  short,  no  one  incident 
can  happen  in  the  day  of  battle,  for  which  they  have  not  invented  a 
proper  motion  ;  unlike  the  armies  of  Persia,  potent  lord,  thou  welt 
knuwest,  who  rush  on  tumultuously  with  hideous  cries,  and  place 
their  whole  dependance  upon  the  fury  of  the  first  attack.  If  that 
fails  them,  their  courage  abates,  their  ranks  grow  disordered,  the 
officers  are  unable  to  give  orders  in  the  confusion  that  ensues ;  and 
if  the  enemy  give  one  brisk  push,  they  betake  themselves  to  a  shame- 
ful flight. 

The  science  of  attacking  and  defending  towns  is  much  improved 
in  this  country  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Spartans, 
after  the  defeat  of  Makdonius,  could  not  force  a  body  of  Persians, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  some  wooden  fortifications,  till  the  Athe- 
nians marched  to  their  assistance.  The  long  duration  of  the  siege  of 
Flatsea  has  contributed  towards  a  variety  of  new  works  and  machines, 
that  are  daily  brought  into  practice ;  whereas  before,  their  usual 
method  was  to  draw  up  their  army  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and 
give  a  general  storm,  or  else  batter  the  walls  with  the  ram,  and  then 
send  a  party  to  enter  by  the  breach.  I  have  hitherto  confined  myself 
to  the  discipline  of  the  land-armies ;  but  as  the  chief  pride  and  secu- 
rity of  Athens  consists  in  the  number  and  goodness  of  her  ships, 
and  the  experience  and  skill  of  her  seamen,  thou  mayest  expect  from 
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me  some  remarks  on  that  part  of  her  military  force.  In  a  former 
letter  to  Go  buy  as*  I  mentioned  the  classes  of  twelve  hundred  rich 
citizens  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  upon  whom  the  expences  of  all  the 
naval  preparations  are  laid.  These  classes  are  divided  into  companies 
of  sixteen  each,  who  unite  to  fit  out  a  trireme ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  something  unjust  in  the  law  upon  which  this  practice  is  founded. 
Every  citizen,  from'  the  age  of  twenty -five  to  forty,  is  ranked  in  one 
of  these  companies;  and  whether  he  has  a  .revenue  of  two  hundred 
talents,  or  of  two,  is  obliged  to  contribute  equally  in  equipping  a 
single  ship.  Now  it  seems  highly  unreasonable,  that  the  possessors 
of  plentiful  estates  should  contribute  no  more  than  others  towards 
the  publick  expence ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  smaller  fortunes  should 
be  burdened  with  as  large  an  assessment  as  the  more  opulent :  and 
yet  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  liable  to  these  objections,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  very  meritorious  in  any  of  their  orators  to  pro- 
pose a  new  regulation^.  The  Athenians  man  their  gallies,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  rates,  with  a  due  proportion  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  former  are  generally  heavy -armed,  for  they  endeavour 
to  come  to  boarding  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  engaging  hand  to 
hand,  bring  it  as  near  as  is  practicable  to  a  land-fight.  The  sailors 
are  made  up  of  mariners,  who  manage  the  sails  and  tackling,  and 
rowers ;  both  composed  of  citizens,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  other 
countries,  where  the  latter  are  always  slaves.  Amongst  the  Athe- 
nians they  divide  them  into  three  orders ;  those  in  the  uppermost 
benches  are  called  Thranitai,  those  in  the  middle  Zeogitai,  those  in 
the  lower  Thalamitai.  The  first  have  the  largest  pay ;  since  by  the 
distance  of  the  water,  and  length  of  their  oars,  they  undergo  more 
fatigue  and  danger  than  the  others.    The  officers  on  board  a  fleet, 

•  Letter  xxxiii. 

f  This  was  afterwards  done  by  Demosthenes.  See  the  oration  Znf*»d, 
wherein  both  the  laws  are  inserted. 
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besides  the  admiral  and  his  lieutenants,  are  the  Trierarchs  or  captains 
of  ships,  who  have  under  them  the  master  or  pilot,  the  Keleustes  or 
boatswain,  who  directs  and  places  the  rowers,  and  the  Logistes  or 
purser,  besides  other  subalterns. 

Having  thus  submitted  to  thy  censure  an  imperfect  essay  on  the 
Grecian  tactics,  permit  me,  illustrious  minister,  to  impart  my 
thoughts  with  boldness  on  a  scheme  which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 
Since  our  royal  master  has  seen  peace  in  his  days,  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  towards  healing  the  losses,  and  restoring  the  honour  of 
the  empire.  But  might  he  not  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  so  glori- 
ous a  work,  by  allowing  pensions  out  of  his  treasury  to  any  able 
officers  and  engineers,  who  would  travel  over  Greece,  and  study 
the  art  of  war,  which  begins  to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  perfection  and 
refinement  unknown  to  former  ages  ?  Some  might  in  disguise  take 
plans  of  the  principal  cities,  inquire  into  the  strength  of  each  state, 
survey  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  find  out  the  proper  places 
for  encampments,  surprize,  or  disembarkation.  Others  should  enlist 
in  the  troops  which  now  contest  the  dominion  of  Greece,  endeavour 
to  gain  the  esteem  of  the  generals,  and  be  present  at  and  take  a 
journal  of  every  action.  When  they  return  home,  the  king  might 
reward  them  proportionably  to  the  diligence  of  their  enquiries,  and 
the  importance  of  their  remarks.  They  should  then  be  dispersed 
over  the  provinces,  to  discipline  the  troops,  and  fortify  those  cities 
and  passes  which  are  esteemed  the  keys  of  the  empire.  I  know  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  this  project  to  thee,  potent  Satrap  ;  nor  need  I 
enlarge  upon  the  increase  of  real  strength  to  Persia,  of  reputation  to 
her  arms,  of  glory  to  our  present  monarch,  and  of  lustre  to  the 
ministry  of  Megabyzcs,  which  would  be  the  infallible  conse- 
quences of  it.  Farewel. 
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Smerdis  to  Cleander. 

rpiis  more  I  consider  human  nature,  the  more  I  find  it  unable  to 
bear  the  agitations  of  love,  grief,  or  indignation  in  silence,  or 
under  the  cover  of  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  affections  will  force  their  way ;  we  must  vent  our  groans 
to  the  rocks,  and  pour  out  our  complaints  to  the  senseless  and  inani- 
mate part  of  the  creation,  if  we  are  afraid  to  entrust  them  with  the 
rational  and  those  of  our  own  species.  Men  of  narrow  minds,  who 
have  wanted  generosity  enough  to  gain  a  friend,  or  of  fickle  minds, 
who  have  wanted  sedateness  enough  to  fix  one,  must  frequently  have 
recourse  to  soliloquies  in  retirement,  when  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
hurricane  of  passion.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  thank  the  gracious 
Oromasdes,  that  he  has  given  me  a  warmth  of  temper,  as  well 
as  strength  of  understanding,  sufficient  to  make  me  zealous  in  culti- 
vating a  strict  correspondence  with  the  wise  and  faithful  Cleander, 
in  whose  bosom  I  may  deposit  every  undisguised  thought  and  dis- 
quieting apprehension.  Let  me  open  myself  to  thee  without  reserve 
on  the  state  of  the  Bactrian  schools,  and  the  indolence  of  our  order. 
It  will  not  surprise  thee  that  I  blame  their  faults ;  for  thou  art 
too  well  acquainted  with  my  integrity,  to  imagine  me  capable  of 
approving  those  corruptions,  which  the  sanguine  would  pronounce 
it  my  duty  to  palliate,  and  the  cautious  would  think  it  my  interest 
to  maintain. 

Our  mighty  prophet  Zoroaster  received  numberless  favours  from 
the  great  Darius,  in  whose  memorable  reign  he  appeared.  The 
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erudition  and  aanctity  of  the  order,  which  he  reformed,  occasioned 
the  bountiful  encouragements  and  large  revenues, which  were  bestowed 
on  us  by  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  him.  They  thought  our 
attention  to  rectify  the  religious  notions,  and  improve  the  reasons 
of  our  followers,  qualified  us  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  empire 
in  philosophical  speculations :  they  thought  the  recluseness  of  our 
condition  and  the  purity  of  our  Hves  enabled  us  to  curb  their  appetites, 
and  refine  their  practice.  In  our  bands  therefore  the  heirs  of 
noble  families  and  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  were  placed. 

By  this  means  they  conceived,  that,  notwithstanding"  the  altera- 
tions in  our  government  and  manners,  the  loss  of  the  ancient  schools 
would  be  repaired,  simplicity  preserved  in  those  who  are  surrounded 
with  superfluities,  and  continence  amidst  every  incitement  to  trans- 
gress. I  need  not  enlarge  on  these  mistakes,  which  are  obvious, 
and,  however  absurd  in  themselves,  are  too  serious  in  their  conse- 
quences to  be  ridiculed. 

Alas !  the  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  which  we  are  generally 
brought  up,  and  which  has  preposterously  raised  our  reputation, 
both  as  observers  and  teachers  of  morality,  introduces  more  faults 
amongst  us  than  it  saves  us  from  ;  and  instead  of  subduing  or  extin- 
guishing the  passions,  it  only  cuts  out  another  channel  for  them. 
Though  our  desire  of  reputation  be  checked,  and  our  vanity  constrained 
to  act  in  a  narrow  sphere,  we  give  a  loose  to  pride,  and  look 
down  on  the  useful  part  of  society  with  an  insolent  scorn.  Though 
we  have  few  opportunities  of  shewing  our  obstinacy  in  action, 
yet  we  are  strangely  tenacious  of  opinions ;  and  though  we  are 
clear  of  those  vices  which  arise  from  promiscuous  conversation, 

we  fall  into  the  low  habits  that  attend  a  want  of  it.  Believe 

me,  my  Ephesian  friend,  there  is  no  error  which  carries  less  the  ap- 
pearance 
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pea  ranee  of  truth,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  none  more  destruc- 
tive of  magnanimity,  than  this,  that  "  not  to  have  met  with 
"  temptation,  is  to  have  acquired  virtue."  But  if  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Providence,  that  virtue  should  be  the  effect  of  good  sense 
and  experience  united,  it  is  then  incumbent  upon  us,  who  are  to 
educate  a  nation,  to  have  known  the  world,  and  struggled  with  its 
insinuating  allurements.  What  though  we  be  guilty  of  mistakes  at 
first  setting  out,  neither  ourselves  nor  our  neighbours  should  despair 
of  us ;  we  must  pursue  our  journey,  take  care  to  be  informed  better 
of  the  right  track  ;  and  after  having  followed  it,  our  advice  to  the 
young  adventurers  in  life  will  be  received  with  more  reverence, 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  sobriety  not  natural  and  phlegmatick,  but 
painfully  and  dangerously  acquired.  Such  men  would  be  far 
advanced  in  the  way  to  perfection  ;  for  though  to  learn  wisdom  from 
the  sufferings  of  others  be  the  highest  point  of  it,  yet  it  requires  no 
small  share  of  understanding  to  take  warning,  and  to  give  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  own.  Such  men  might  be  said  in  truth  to  have  the 
government  of  their  passions,  might  be  esteemed  masters  in  the  art 
of  education  ;  and  having  tried  what  the  world  is,  would  be  fit  instruc- 
tors for  those  who  are  to  live  in  it.  It  were  to  be  wished  therefore, 
that  while  some  of  us  are  employed  in  contemplating  and  explain- 
ing the  divine  volume  of  Zbrdusht,  others  should  be  employed 
in  the  public  service,  in  travelling  abroad,  and  enriching  them- 
selves with  the  fruits  of  their  enquiries  into  men  and  things; 
and  that  all  of  us,  at  a  certain  age,  in  recompence  for  the  support 
we  had  received  from  the  colleges  of  Balch,  should  be  recalled,  and 
obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  in  forming  the  youth  of  Persia. 
We  might  then  hope  to  see  the  institution  of  this  place  much 
amended.  Instead  of  teaching  chicanery,  evasion,  and  positiveness 
in  our  schools,  the  sound  principles  of  policy  and  justice  would  be 
set  forth :  instead  of  a  scrupulous  attachment  to  forms  enforced  by 
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the  terror  of  an  unmanly  discipline,  we  should  behold  a  general 
regard  to  good  breeding,  candour,  and  philosophy,  arising  from  an 
inward  regulation  of  the  temper  and  a  well-turned  mind.  No  man 
would  enjoy  the  pension  designed  for  the  diligent,  who  was  not 
somehow  or  other  interested  in  the  great  work ;  and  it  might  be 
found  possible,  however  it  may  seem  otherwise  at  present,  for  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  our  order  to  converse  with  their  dis- 
ciples, and  not  betray  themselves  into  the  extreme  of  an  unmeaning 
dignity,  or  a  low  familiarity.  Thus  conducted  and  improved  in  the 
opening  of  life,  the  youth  would  no  longer  laugh  at  our  sage  coun- 
sels with  the  giddiness  of  children,  nor  disdain  to  obey  our  laws 
with  the  stubbornness  of  men  ;  and  the  Magi  themselves  would 
think  they  ill-deserved  the  emoluments  they  receive,  or  ill  answered 
-  the  end  of  their  founder,  if  they  were  regular  in  no  good  thing  but 
their  oraisons  to  the  rising  or  declining  Mithras.  C. 

LETTER  LX1I. 

Oleander  to  Gorrtas.    From  Athens. 

rj1HE  fourth  campaign  of  this  war  is  opened  with  symptoms  not 
very  favourable  to  the  Athenians.  Early  in  the  spring  they 
received  the  unexpected  news  that  Sitalces  had  sworn  to  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Macedon,  his  troops  had  been  repulsed  at  the 
attack  of  Europus,  worsted  in  some  skirmishes  with  Perdiccas* 
cavalry,  and  began  to  want  provisions,  and  suffer  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  But  what  gave  him  most  uneasiness  was  the 
delay  of  the  Athenian  succours,  (for  the  republic  was  afraid  of  send- 
ing their  ships  so  far  from  home)  and  the  intelligence  he  had,  that 
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the  people  of  Thcssaly,  alarmed  at  his  ambitious  views,  were  taking 
arms  in  the  south,  and  some  of  his  neighbours  in  Thrace,  from  the 
same  motive,  forming  leagues  against  him  in  the  North.  These  at 
least  are  the  reasons,  and  not  implausible  ones,  by  which  he  palliated 
his  conduct  to  the  Athenian  ambassadors ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  as  I  privately  learn,  that  the  artful  Perdiccas  had  gained  over 
Seotiies,  a  near  relation,  and  principal  councellor  to  Sitalces, 
with  the  promise  of  marrying  him  to  Stb  atonic  a  his  sister,  and 
giving  her  a  vast  portion,  if  he  could  bring  about  an  accommodation. 
And  such  (it  seems)  is  the  influence  of  this  minister,  that  in  eight 
days  time  be  prevailed  with  his  master  to  abandon  the  poor  Amtn- 
tas,  as  well  as  his  own  claims,  and' return  home.  It  is  added,  that 
the  king  of  Macedon,  resolved  not  to  disappoint  his  benefactor,  is 
making  preparations  at  Pella  for  the  nuptials  of  Stratonica  and 
Sectbes. 

Three  expresses  have  arrived  here  within  these  few  days  from  the 
magistrates  of  Tenedos  and  the  inhabitants  of  Methymna,  which 
brought  advice,  that  all  the  cities  of  Lesbos  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  shake  off  their  dependance  upon  Athens ;  that  their 
magazines  were  furnished  with  corn,  and  their  garrisons  wi'th  archers 
from  the  Pontus  Euxinus ;  and  that  the  preparations  for  an  open 
revolt  were  so  far  advanced,  that  unless  the  Athenians  used  the  utmost 
vigour  and  dispatch  in  quelling  these  commotions,  the  island  would 
be  lost  Private  intelligence  is  likewise  come  from  some  friends  in 
M it ylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  that  the  leading  men  amongst  the 
revolters  have  determined  to  send  deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  to  desire 
that  they  may  be  admitted  into  the  Peloponnesian  league.  This 
news  has  sensibly  touched  the  Athenians;  the  most  penetrating 
amongst  them  apprehend  very  bad  consequences  from  these  Lesbian 
troubles.    They  look  upon  this  revolt  as  giving  the  signal  to  the 
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other  tributary  islands,  to  withdraw  their  supplies  of  ships  and 
money,  and  either  stand  absolutely  neuter  in  the  present  dissensions 
of  Greece,  or  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon 
or  the  Great  King.  They  very  well  know,  that  their  allies  obey 
them  more  through  fear  than  affection  ;  that  the  absolute  authority, 
which  for  many  years  they  have  exercised  over  them,  has  produced 
discontents,  which  want  nothing  but  a  fit  occasion  to  break  out  into 
an  open  flame.  They  reason  further,  what  can  Athens  do,  when 
she  is  left  alone  to  stand  her  ground  against  so  many  potent  enemies, 
who  pretend  to  have  no  other  cause  for  taking  up  arms,  but  to  keep 
the  balance  even,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  insults  and 
assuming  spirit  of  the  Athenians  ?  Her  treasures  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, when  the  chief  sources  of  them  (arising  from  the  contri- 
butions of  the  allies)  are  either  lost  to  her,  or  turned  against  her.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  single  city  can  never  suffice  to  man  annual  fleets,  or 
recruit  large  armies,  particularly  when  that  city  has  been  consider- 
ably weakened  by  a  cruel  plague;  much  less  will  they  be  able  to  bear 
up  against  the  losses  and  misfortunes,  which  are  the  ordinary  attendants 
of  war.  What  are  we  to  expect  from  the  other  islands,  when  one, 
that  has  been  the  most  favoured  and  distinguished,  is  the  first  to  rise 
in  arms  against  us  ?  These  are  the  reflections  I  meet  with  in  the 
porticos,  where  the  Athenians  meet  to  talk  over  the  business  of  the 
day,  and  to  enquire  of  each  other  what  news  is  stirring.  To  add  to 
their  distractions,  the  Peloponnesian  army  is  encamped  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Attica,  and  skirmishes  often  happen  between  their  detach- 
ments and  the  garrison  of  the  city.  However,  to  preserve  that 
resolution  and  address  which  they  have  hitherto  shewn,  they  work 
day  and  night  at  the  Piraeeus  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  gallics,  the  com- 
mand of  which  is  given  to  Clippides,  who  has  already  received 
secret  instructions  from  the  senate,  the  contents  of  which,  as  I  am 
informed,  are,  that  "  he  must  sail  with  the  squadron  under  his  com- 
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"  mand  to  the  port  of  Mitylene,  and  endeavour  to  surprize  the  in- 
"  habitants  at  a  feast,  which  they  celebrate  every  year  to  Apollo, 
"  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  If  he  finds  that  solemnity  past,  or 
"  the  Mitylenians  prepared  for  his  reception,  he  is  to  demand  of 
"  them  to  deliver  up  their  ships,  and  demolish  the  fortifications 
"  which  they  have  lately  raised.  In  case  of  refusal,  he  is  ordered 
"to  declare  war  against  them,  and  to  keep  the  port  blocked  up,  till 
"  further  reinforcement  arrives  from  Athens."  The  ten  gallics, 
which  the  Lesbians,  by  virtue  of  their  treaty  with  Athens,  are  obliged 
to  join  to  their  fleet  now  lying  at  Phalera,  are  seized,  and  the  officers 
and  mariners  thrown  into  prison. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  accidentally  hearing  a  noise  in  the 
street,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  the  occasion  of  it,  and  was 
told,  that  a  captain  of  a  trireme  stationed  in  the  Piraeeus  had  stopped 
a  vessel  pretended  to  be  bound  for  Ephesus,  secured  the  packets  found 
on  board,  and  put  the  men  under  arrest  by  order  of  the  Polemar- 
chus.  Struck  with  the  thought  that  I  had  committed  a  parcel,  ad- 
dressed to  my  brother  Hippias,  in  which  were  inclosed  dispatches 
to  thyself  and  some  Persian  friends,  to  the  care  of  the  master  of 
this  vessel,  a  thousand  doubts  and  apprehensions  crowded  at  once 
into  my  mind.  Recollecting  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  I  run  down 
to  the  Piraeeus,  and  found  the  captain  preparing  to  carry  his  packets 
to  the  Prytanes.  As  I  had  luckily  some  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
took  him  aside,  and  told  him  that  he  probably  had  a  packet  of  mine 
in  his  hands  which  contained  mercantile  business  of  great  conse- 
quence to  my  brother,  which  if  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  magi- 
strates, with  some  of  whom  he  had  dealings  in  the  way  of  trade, 
must  be  highly  detrimental  to  his  traffic  here.  I  therefore  desired 
him  to  restore  me  that  packet.  He  remonstrated  to  me,  that  his 
orders  were  express  to  bring  all  the  papers  he  found  in  the  vessel. 

hh  2  I  assured 
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I  assured  him  that  upon  demand  of  the  magistrates  it  should  be  pro- 
duced. My  earnest  intrcaties,  supported  by  the  more  weighty 
eloquence  of  a  talent,  which  I  put  into  his  hand,  prevailed  with  him 
at  last  to  restore  it  to  me.  I  went  home,  and  upon  the  spot  made 
up  a  parcel,  containing  nothing  but  letters  from  me  to  Hippias  on 
our  private  concerns,  which  exactly  resembled  the  former  in  size  and 
figure.  I  had  scarce  put  in  execution  this  necessary  artifice,  when 
an  officer  brought  me  a  summons  from  the  Prytanes  to  appear 
directly  before  them.  I  went  with  an  honest  confidence,  and  found 
those  magistrates  in  deep  consultation.  Dtmas  the  trierarch  vouched, 
that  the  packet  I  delivered  in  to  them  was  the  same  he  had  seized.  The 
papers  were  looked  into,  some  few  general  questions  put  to  me,  and 
after  an  hour's  attendance  I  was  dismissed.. .  The  Epistata,  or  presi- 
dent, declared  to  me  that  they  were  satisfied  ;  that  I  had  not  been 
examined  upon  any  particular  suspicion,  but  that  nothing  might  be 
omitted  in  so  distempered  a  time,  which  any  way  tended  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  He  gravely  exhorted  me  to  be  discreet 
in  my  correspondencies,  and  prudent  in  my  behaviour.  I  am  since 
informed  by  a  friend  among  the  Prytanes,  that  the  ship  was  stopped 
because  they  had  discovered,  that  instead  of  going  for  Ephesus,  the 
master  was  bribed  to  change  his  course,  and  make  for  Lesbos.  They 
have  found  advices  from  one  Agnon,  an  host  of  the  Mitylenians, 
relating  to  the  preparations  going  forward  here.  This  Agnon  is 
actually  imprisoned,  and  will  soon  be  put  to  death  for  his  treasonable 
practices. 

Having  thus  happily  escaped  so  unexpected  a  danger,  I  shall  set 
forward  in  a  few  days  for  the  Olympic  games,  which  are  to  be 
celebrated  this  year  with  the  usual  magnificence.  The  permission, 
which  thy  last  dispatch  brought  me  from  our  royal  master,  to  sur- 
vey some  parts  of  Greece,  has  invited  me  to  undertake  so  agreeable 

a  journey ; 
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a  journey;  and  the  large  remittance,  which  I  received  lately  from 
Teribazos,  enables  me  to  perform  it  with  convenience. 

I  prostrate  my  head  in  the  dost,  potent  Satrap,  for  the  favours 
heaped  upon  me.  May  the  great  Oromasdes  continue  to  shed  his 
healing  influence  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus  and  the  whole  empire 
of  Persia,  averting  from  both  (as  he  hath  lately  done  by  discover- 
ing the  perfidy  of  Sacas)  the  malign  efforts  of  the  accursed  Ari- 
majuus!  Farewel. 

P. 

LETTER  LXIII. 
Smerdis  to  Cleander. 

j  complained  of  a  relaxation  of  discipline  amongst  the  Magi*; 

and  though  not  without  reason,  yet  it  would  be  injurious  to 
impute  it  wholly  to  them  :  perhaps  a  general  corruption  may  be  too 
strong  for  their  best  efforts  to  restrain.  The  children  of  the  great 
are  committed  to  their  care  much  later  than  formerly;  they  bring 
with  them  an  high  opinion  of  their  rank,  a  confidence  in  their 
paternal  fortunes,  and  an  eagerness  for  pleasures,  of  which  they  have 
had  an  early  taste.  They  associate  only  one  with  another,  and  seek 
partners  in  voluptuousness  rather  than  the  advantages  of  wise  conver- 
sation, which  would  beattended  with  restraint;  for  excellent  instruction 
is  still  to  be  had  amongst  the  Magi,  by  those  who  want  not  industry 
and  an  ingenuous  disposition:  witness  the  young  Orsames,  who  owns 
himself  indebted  to  our  schools  for  those  qualities  which  adorn  him, 
and  promise  such  fruits  to  his  country.    But  observe,  Clean  der,  the 
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prudent  steps  taken  by  the  Satraps  and  the  wealthy,  who  have 
entertained  unfavourable  opinions  of  a  Persian  education ;  they  send 
their  children  abroad,  and  take  no  further  concern  about  their  con- 
duct than  that  it  may  not  be  seen  by  them.  The  young  Persian  is 
set  out  with  a  splendid  retinue ;  has  his  recommendations  from  Susa, 
and  wherever  he  goes  is  received  as  a  Satrap ;  he  is  honoured  in  our 
provinces,  and  gazed  at  in  foreign  states  ;  his  mind  is  elevated  above 
his  rank,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  his  improvements  seldom  qualify 
him  for  any.  He  probably  impairs  his  fortunes,  and  upon  his 
return,  has  a  mind  much  raised  above  the  thoughts  of  ceconomy  ;  or 
if  he  submits  to  it,  it  is  in  a  wrong  place.  The  expences  of  equi- 
page and  voluptuousness  are  become  necessary  and  indispensable : 
he  therefore  grows  parsimonious  to  those  who  have  just  claims  upon 
him;  he  oppresses  his  dependants,  and  sparingly  rewards  the  coun- 
tryman, the  guardian  of  his  wealth.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at ;  the  young  traveller  sets  out  with  a  mind  not  yet  confirmed  in 
any  principles,  and  at  an  age  strongly  biassed  to  pleasure.  He  there- 
fore most  naturally  falls  in  with  the  corruptions  of  every  country, 
both  in  principles  and  practice ;  for  as  he  is  disposed  to  gratify  his 
affections,  he  readily  admits  such  sentiments  as  favour  them.  It  is 
generally  thought  the  business  of  a  traveller  to  select  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country  what  appears  to  him  to  make  up  the  most  perfect 
polity;  and  from  his  experience  of  men,  to  become  himself  an 
exemplary,  wise,  and  good  citizen.  But  our  young  traveller  takes  a 
pleasure  in  reciting  the  imperfections  he  has  observed  in  government, 
manners,  and  religion  ;  he  dwells  much  on  the  superstitions  of  ./Egypt, 
the  bigotry  of  the  people,  and  the  craft  of  the  priests ;  and  inti- 
mates, that  he  has  much  improved  his  sagacity  in  regard  to  the 
worship  of  his  own  country.  He  is  just  such  an  observer  in  morals; 
for  if  he  has  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  he  assures  you,  that  the  rule 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  ground  of  all  justice,  so  much  insisted  on 
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by  our  ancestors,  is  not  so  indelibly  imprinted  by  nature  as  has  been 
imagined  ;  that  an  ancient  and  flourishing  state  has  subsisted  without 
the  cultivation  of  it ;  though  probably  he  takes  this  upon  hearsay, 
for  our  youth  seldom  come  nearer  to  Sparta  than  a  neighbouring 
isle*,  much  better  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  their  lives.  What  can 
be  the  reason  of  this,  but  that  they  think  their  practice  justified  by 
these  great  authorities  r  Why  dsc  do  we  hear  little  more  of  Athens, 
than  its  sports  and  gaiety  ?  of  Sardis,  than  its  gaming  ?  and  of  Ba- 
bylon, than  its  obscene  hospitality  ?  I  assure  thee,  Cleander,  I 
have  known  some  of  our  youth,  after  a  toilsome  passage  across  Arabia 
and  the  sea  into  Upper  ./Egypt,  upon  hearing  the  festival  rites  at 
Cyprus  were  coming  on,  take  a  light  vessel,  and  with  all  the  expe- 
dition of  oars  and  sail  swim  down  the  Nile,  and  content  themselves 
with  so  transitory  a  view  of  the  great  cities  and  monuments  of  that 
ancient  kingdom.  When  they  reached  the  ports  of  Cyprus,  which 
extends  its  arms  into  the  sea,  and  incloses  vast  fleets  in  its  bosom, 
they  spent  little  reflection  on  its  stupendous  moles  and  its  conve- 
niences for  lading.  They  heard,  that  the  temple  of  the  Grecian 
goddess  was  open  ;  that  a  choir  of  an  hundred  youths,  and  as  many 
beautiful  virgins,  had  already  begun  the  solemn  ode  ;  they  perfumed 
themselves  with  rich  oils,  and  crowned  with  garlands,  hastened  to 
mix  in  the  idolatrous  rites  habited  like  shepherds  of  Arcadia  ;  for 
all  appear  in  disguise  on  this  occasion,  that  they  may  not  be  under 
the  restraint  of  shame,  which  ill  becomes  the  votaries  of  so  impure 
a  deity. 

Tender  minds,  Cleander,  are  ready  tor  all  impressions  ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  proper  they  should  be  withdrawn  from  wise  and  vir- 
tuous patterns,  till  they  have  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
virtue,  and  are  able  to  combat  the  temptations  of  vice  and  folly. 

•  Cythera,  the  island  of  Venus. 
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The  soul  is  long  in  its  infancy ;  the  body  comes  much  earlier  to 
maturity  :  young  men  therefore  (as  the  wives  of  the  Magi  are  con- 
fined to  the  most  beauteous  objects  of  sight,  and  hear  nothing  but 
harmony,  that  no  ill  impression  may  deface  their  offspring,  which  is 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  holy  service  of  the  temple)  should  be 
accustomed  to  no  ideas  that  may  pollute  the  soul,  the  purity  of  which 
is  an  offering  most  delightful  to  Oromasdes. 

It  is  at  too  great  a  hazard  they  go  in  quest  of  what  is  worthy  their 
imitation  in  ./Egypt  or  Greece;  for  that  much  may  be  found  so  by 
a  prudent  enquirer,  I  will  not  deny  :  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  one 
climate,  it  shoots  out  in  some  shape  every  where ;  at  Athens  it  is 
wise  policy,  tender  regard  for  the  community,  and  every  art  that  is 
properly  humane ;  at  Lacedaemon  it  is  publick  liberty,  maintained 
by  austere  discipline,  and  an  ignorance  of  every  enervating  pleasure; 
in  JEgypt  it  is  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  veneration  for  all  things  sacred. 
It  once  appeared  under  all  these  denominations  in  Persia :  alas  !  that 
we  can  now  find  it  only  in  our  histories  ! 

Perhaps  after  all,  Cleander,  thou  wilt  say,  what  need  all  this 
precaution  in  favour  of  virtue  ?  and  why  should  our  youth  be  pre- 
judiced in  her  behalf,  who  is  represented  so  amiable  as  to  strike 
her  beholders  with  admiration,  and  force  our  esteem  ?  It  is 
because  virtue,  though  more  amiable,  is  not  so  obvious  ;  she  useth 
little  art  to  recommend  herself ;  like  a  chaste  virgin,  she  must  be 
sought  after  and  sued  for :  vice,  like  a  prostitute,  always  presents 
herself,  is  officious,  importunate,  and  ensnaring.  Orsames  is 
acquainted  with  this  ;  he  traverses  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
not  to  gratify  the  idle  curiosity  of  sight,  or  adorn  the  palace  of  his 
Persian  ancestors  with  the  arts  of  Greece,  but  to  complete  the  fur- 
niture of  his  mind,  to  fit  it  for  the  abode  of  Oromasdes,  who 
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deigns  to  dwell  with  the  good  :  in  awe  of  whose  presence  the  wicked 
Ahriman  will  fly  from  us,  as  the  shades  of  night  disperse  at  the 
approach  of  Mithras,  to  distant  countries,  and  the  deep  caverns 
of  the  earth. 

H.  . 

LETTER  LXIV. 
Cleandek  to  Htdaspes.    From  Athens. 

rp«is  is  the  last  letter,  which  I  shall  write  to  thee  from  Athens  in 
some  months.  I  set  out  to-morrow  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  promise  myself,  that  the  magnificence  and  order, 
with  which  they  are  celebrated,  the  great  confluence  of  Greeks, 
who  repair  from  all  parts  to  Olympia,  the  variety  of  countries 
And  noble  cities  I  shall  pass  through  in  my  road,  and  especially  the 
agreeable  set  of  friends  who  accompany  me,  will  more  than  answer 
the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  improvement  which  I  propose  to  myself 
from  the  journey.  Thou  wilt,  I  believe,  think  that  I  have  made  a 
very  happy  mixture  of  acquaintance,  when  I  let  thee  into  the  cha- 
racter of  my  fellow- travellers.  My  patron  Philemon,  as  well 
npon  account  of  his  age  as  his  merits,  should  be  mentioned  firsts 
This  worthy  Athenian  ever  since  my  residing  here  has  treated  me 
with  particular  regard :  to  htm  I  am  indebted  for  the  friendship  I 
have  made  with  those  who  are  most  distinguished  in  Athens  for  their 
virtue  and  abilities  :  to  him  I  owe  the  little  knowledge  I  have 
acquired  of  the  constitution  of  the  republick,  and  the  manners  of  a 
people  the  most  contradictory  and  various  in  their  dispositions  of 
all  others.  Philemon  has  passed  through  the  roost  considerable 
offices  in  the  state.  He  was,  when  very  young,  captain  of  a  trU 
vol.  i.  i  i  reme 
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reme  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  narrowly  missed  taking  the 
famous  Queen  Artemisia,  who  escaped  him  by  a  very  extraordinary 
stratagem.  He  has  been  since  overseer  of  the  fortifications,  archon, 
one  of  the  five  hundred,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Areopagus. 
In  all  these  employments  an  unblemished  integrity,  and  an  exact  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  have  recommended  him  to  his  countrymen  as 
one  of  their  most  deserving  citizens.  He  has  frequently  opposed  the 
measures  both  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  but  it  was  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  you  saw,  though  he  condemned  the  faults,  he  spared  the 
men  ;  and  that  his  opposition  proceeded  not  from  ambition  or 
caprice,  but  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  publick  welfare.  He  is 
always  well  heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  not  from  the  art 
or  eloquence  of  his  orations,  or  a  command  of  words,  that  rather 
overpowers  than  convinces  the  reason:  but  because  he  speaks  to 
the  purpose,  and  with  an  air  and  gesture,  that  shews  he  does  not 
mean  to  impose  upon  his  hearers,  unless  he  is  first  deceived  him- 
self. Another  quality,  which  distinguishes  my  friend,  is  a  singular 
humanity  :  bis  door  is  open  to  every  poor  citizen,  and  his  table  pre- 
pared with  a  frugal  hospitality  to  receive  any  stranger,  who  comes 
recommended  either  by  his  own  deserts,  or  the  request  of  a  com- 
mon  friend.  There  is  not  a  greater  test  of  his  benevolent  temper, 
than  that  though  he  is  an  old  man,  he  can  encourage  the  mirth,  and 
bear  with  the  levities  of  the  young ;  nor  a  stronger  instance  of  his  good 
breeding,  that  that  he  does  not  abound  in  the  narrative  faculty  of 
years,  and  is  rather  forward  to  promote  the  conversation  of  others, 
than  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority,  by  obliging  them  to  listen  to 
his.  This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Philemon's  character  :  I  pass 
next  to  that  of  my  other  companions. 

Clinias  is  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens ; 
and  though  both  his  rank  and  abilities  intitle  him  to  a  considerable 
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share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  he  devotes  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  improvement  of  science.  He  is  an  universal  patron 
of  arts ;  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  historian,  and 
the  sculptor,  find  alike  the  effects  of  his  liberality.  He  is  not  con- 
tented to  be  an  admirer  of  learning,  he  is  likewise  an  excellent  judge 
of  it.  I  have  seen  him  hold  an  argument  with  the  sophist  Gobrtas, 
and  heard  him  dispute  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence  with 
Socrates.  Zeuxis  submits  his  most  finished  picture  to  his  cen- 
sure, and  Phidias  would  alter  the  drapery  or  attitude  of  a  statue 
upon  his  advice.  His  table  is  frequented  by  all  the  learned  in 
Athens ;  he  abounds  himself  in  the  most  elegant  discourse,  and 
has  a  peculiar  art  of  setting  the  talents  of  others  in  the  best  light, 
and  throwing  something  in  their  way,  that  may  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  themselves.  The  two  affairs,  in  which  he 
most  interested  himself,  were  the  accusation  brought  against  Phidias 
for  defrauding  the  publick  in  the  gold  employed  about  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  and  the  charge  against  Anaxagoras  for  impiety  :  but 
neither  his  interest  nor  his  eloquence,  though  supported  by  Peri- 
cles, could  save  the  artist  from  prison,  or  the  philosopher  from 
banishment, 

Philocles  is  a  young  man,  who  gives  early  marks  of  being  a 
good  officer.  He  has  been  employed  in  the  service  of  Thrace,  and 
behaved  with  so  much  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  that  the 
generals  sent  him  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  its  being  taken.  He 
served  last  summer  in  Phormio's  fleet,  and  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  people  to  be  made  a  trierarch  in  the  squadron  which  is 
ready  to  sail  to  Lesbos ;  but  Cleon  had  interest  enough  to  disap- 
point him,  for  the  sake  of  one  Battylus,  a  buffoon  and  a  Lutanist. 
Philocles  however  is  not  discouraged  from  pursuing  a  military 
life,  but  hopes  for  better  success  at  the  next  equipment    In  the 
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meantime  he  designed  to  put  in  for  the  prize  of  the  chariot-coarse  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

To  complete  our  party,  we  have  Ciilobus  of  the  tribe  of  Pan- 
dion,  a  young  man  of  wit  and  politeness,  but  of  a  character  some-* 
thing  singular :  though  he  has  a  fund  of  good  sense,  he  has.  one 
weakness,  of  affecting  a  general  acquaintance  amongst  the  rich  and 
the  powerful.  You  generally  see  him  at  some  great  man's  elbow  at 
the  theatre,  and  he  is  very  busy  in  laying  the  cushion  for  him.  He 
boasts  to  this  day  of  a  letter  he  received  from  Pericles,  to  thank 
him  for  a  present  of  olives,  and  was  extremely  surprized  at  not  hear- 
ing fr6m  his  good  friend  Phormio  all  the  last  campaign.  He  is 
well  skilled  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Athenian  families,  and  has  pro, 
mised  we  shall  be  supplied  with  the  best  intelligence  from  Athens 
during  our  absence.  : 

I  please  myself  with  reflecting  on  the  different  views,  which  my 
companions  and  myself  propose  from  this  journey.  The  humane 
Philemon  is  willing  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony,  which  be  thinks 
tends  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  the  gods,  and  to  remind  the  different 
people  which  inhabit  Greece  of  the  ties,  which  ought  to  unite  those 
who  enjoy  one  common  name,  country,  and  religion.  Clinias  is 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  extending  his  acquaintance  amongst  the 
learned  and  ingenious.  Philocles  flatters  himself  with  success  in 
a  contest,  that  gives  a  lustre  to  the  victor's  name  for  his  whole  life. 
Chlorus  would  be  known  to  every  one  who  displays  a  splendid 
equipage  at  Olympia.  For  my  own  part,  all  that  I  aim  at  is,  to 
approve  myself  a  faithful  servant  to  Artaxerxes,  and  no  useless 
minister  to  Persia.  Adieu. 

P. 

•       ■  » 
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\  Orsames  to  Cleander.    From  Heliopolis. 

the  priests  of  ^gyptare  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  bod/ 
politick,  and  hold  the  chief  rank  and  pre-eminence  among  the 
people,  thou  wilt  be  curious  to  know  what  are  the  different  orders 
into  which  they  are  distinguished.  And  as  these  several  orders  are 
more  strictly  kept  up  according  to  the  ancient  establishment  in  the 
college  of  Heliopolis  than  in  other  places,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
thy  curiosity.  To  distinguish  *  them  according  to  the  different  ranks 
they  appear  in  upon  publick  processions  and  solemnities,  I  may  men* 
*ion  first,  after  the  inferior  degrees,  the  chief  of  the  music- band,  who 
always  carries  some  musical  instrument,  as  an  ensign  of  his  office ; 
and  in  his  custody  are  two  of  the  books  of  Hermes,  one  containing 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  other  rules  and  precepts  for  the 
conduct  of  their  kings.  Next  after  this  officer  is  the  diviner,  who 
carries  an  horoscope  and  a  palm-branch,  the  symbols  of  astro- 
logy ;  and  he  is  required  to  be  thoroughly  learned  in  four  of  the 
books  of  Hermes,  that  treat  of  that  science ;  one,  of  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  fixed  stars ;  a  second,  of  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  her  conjunctions  with  the  sun  ;  the  other  two,  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  their  rising.  After  him  comes  next  in  order  the  sacred 
scribe.  He  wears  wings  fastened  to  his  mitra,  and  carries  a  book 
with  a  rule,  in  which  is  ink,  and  a  reed  to  write  with.  His 
■province  lies  in  the  hieroglyphical  knowledge,  and  he  must  be 
skilled  in  those  books  that  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the  globe,  geo- 
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graphv,  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  five  planets  ; 
he   must  know  accurately  the  position  of   the  several  parts  of 
./Egypt,  the  nature  of  the  Nile,  the  lands  and  districts  appropriated 
to  the  priests,  the  exact  measure  and  dimensions  of  them,  with  the 
uses  and  symbolical  applications  of  all  the  sacred  instruments.    I  may 
reckon  next  after  him  the  master  of  the  sacred  wardrobe,  who  car- 
ries the  rod  of  justice  before  the  prophet,  and  a  cup  for  libations. 
He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  institutes  of  the  ./Egyptian  dis- 
cipline, and  all  the  rites  of  sacrifice ;   and  there  are  ten  kinds  of 
eervice  performed  in  honour  to  the  gods,  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  ^Egyptian  religion  may  be  comprehended :  the  chief  are  sacri- 
fices, offerings  of  first-fruits,  hymns,  prayers,  processions,  and  pub- 
Jick  festivals.    Last  goes  the  prophet,  followed  by  those  who  carry 
the  bread  of  distribution,  and  he  is  the  head  and  supreme  over  all. 
To  him  it  belongs  to  interpret  the  laws  of  Hermes  ;  and  he  not 
only  presides  in  all  matters  of  religion,  but,  according  to  the  ancient 
constitution,  holds  a  supreme  judicature  in  all  causes  without  any 
further  appeal,  as  chief*  of  that  high  tribunal  of  thirty  f,  which 
was  composed  of  ten  from  each  of  the  three  principal  cities,  Thebes, 
Memphis,  and  Heliopolis.    And  though  his  power  be  limited,  since 
JEgypt  became  subject  to  Persia,  yet  his  decisions  are  still  held  infal- 
lible among  the  ^Egyptians ;  as  a  token  of  which  he  wears  a  saphirej, 
with  the  image  or  emblem  of  truth  hung  by  a  golden  chain  about 
his  neck.    The  priests  in  general  are  habited  in  linen  y,  from  a  con- 
ceit that  woollen  garments  would  defile  them.     But  the  prophet 
likewise  hath  his  head  shaven,  and  wears  on  his  feet  slippers  of  the 
bark  of  the  palm-tree,  and  carries  at  his  breast  a  water-jar,  wrapt  in 
the  folds  of  his  garment!.    The  prophet  is  charged  with  the  distri- 

•  jElian  Var.  Histar.  lib.  xiv.  c.  3*.       f  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
%  jEuan.  ibid.   Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  i  Herod,  lib.  iL  c.  37. 
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button  of  their  revenues.  To  him  belong  the  ten  sacerdotal  books. 
In  those  books  are  contained  the  laws,  the  doctrines  of  their  mytho* 
logy,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  discipline  of  the  priests.  These 
are  the  chief  distinctions  among  the  priests  of  -/Egypt,  or  professors 
of  the  Hermaic  doctrines.  And  there  are  upon  the  whole  two- 
and'-forty  book*  of  Hermes  absolutely  necessary  to  the  literati  of 
./Egypt ;  thirty -six  of  which  number,  containing  all  the  philosophy, 
belong  to  the  fore-mentioned  orders;  the  remaining  six,  which  are 
physical,  to  the  Pastophori,  and  they  treat  of  the  parts  and  structure 
of  an  human  body,  of  diseases,  of  instruments,  of  mendicaments, 
about  the  eyes,  and  lastly  of  women.  To  the  forementioned  orders 
may  the  whole  priesthood  of  ./Egypt  be  referred  in  their  different 
ranks  and  degrees.  But  the  Pastophori  and  Neocori,  or  sacred  JSdiles, 
are  of  a  much  inferior  rank,  and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  submi- 
nistrant  orders,  and  the  purifications  required  of  them  are  much  less 
tedious  and  painful*.  This  then  is  that  body  of  men  so  famous 
throughout  the  world,  upon  whom  the  original  constitution  of  their 
country  did  entirely  depend.  Nor  have  they  only  governed  that 
state  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  prescribing  rules  to  princes,  and 
exercising  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  actions,  and  I  had  almost 
said  opinions,  of  their  own  people ;  but  have  spread  their  influ- 
ence abroad,  and  been  in  league  with  the  law-givers  of  every  later 
state.  The  grand  policy  of  their  religious  initiations  may  be  thought 
to  have  greatly  promoted  their  designs,  by  means  of  which  they 
could  preserve  a  correspondence  in  distant  countries,  and  be  informed 
of  whatever  was  for  their  purpose  to  know  of  the  secrets,  not  only 
of  states,  but  of  private  persons ;  thereby  the  more  effectually  to 

*  Ch^remon  apad  Porphtr.  dt  Abstinent  lib      (8.   ri  &  *mt'  f  *«• 
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deceive  and  surprize  those  who  resorted  to  them.  Arid  though  they 
•re  less  considerable  now  than  they  were  formerly,  yet  they  will  still 
keep  up  the  same  disguise  and  artifice  of  a  mysterious  secrecy.  There 
is  no  set  of  men  seem  more  to  affect  a  recluse  and  contemplative 
life,  or  to  live  more  abstracted  from  all  secular  cares  and  concern- 
roents.  They  affect  a  singular  precisencss  in  all  their  actions,  a 
slowness  in  their  steps  and  motions,  much  gravity  in  their  mien  and 
habits,  with  a  settled  countenance,  that  seldom  or  ever  is  changed  by 
smiles*.  The  night  they  dedicate  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  to  certain  ceremonies  of  purification,  which  they  per- 
form at  staled  hours ;  the  day  to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  whom 
they  celebrate  both  at  the  sun-rising,  and  at  noon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  most  general  study  that 
employs  them  at  other  times,  is  arithmetick  and  geometry,  in  which 
sciences  they  are  always  labouring  to  make  further  discoveries,  and 
investigate  new  truths.  And  to  them  it  must  be  confessed  the  greatest 
improvements  in  those  sciences  have  been  owing.  Neither  is  there 
any  art,  of  which  they  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  first  inven- 
tion. For  the  most  celebrated  philosophers,  poets,  and  lawgivers 
of  other  nations,  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  registers  of  this  college, 
as  having  resided  sometime  among  them,  and  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cispline  of  their  order.  Of  the  most  eminent  they  have  taken  care 
to  preserve  a  statue  or  picture,  performed  in  the  taste  of  the  age 
wherein  each  illustrious  person  flourished.  They  have  several  uncouth 
figures  with  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Museus,  and  Mela m pus, 
engraven  on  the  stone ;  and  a  Daedalus,  in  the  manner  of  his 
statues,  said  to  be  his  own  work.  Among  the  rest  is  the  Spartan 
Lvcurocs,  and  the  Athenian  Solon,  Pythagoras  of  Samos, 
and  the  immortal  Homer,  who  in  his  description  of  the  infernal 

•  Cujremon  apud  Porfhtr.  lib.  iv.  f  6. 
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regions,  which  fable  Orpheus  introduced  into  the  religious  doctrines 
and  mysteries  of  Greece,  plainly  alludes  to  this  place  and  the  ad- 
joining territories. 

I  should  observe,  that  the  priests  trust  not  their  own  memory  to 
written  registers,  any  more  than  that  of  other  famous  men.  At 
Thebes  I  was  shewn  a  single  pedigree*,  which  entirely  filled  a  large 
temple,  deduced  from  father  to  son  through  more  than  300  genera- 
tions, and  every  succession  in  it  represented  by  a  coloss  of  wood 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  time  when  each  Piromi,  as  they  called 
them,  or  worthy,  lived.  To  this  pedigree  not  a  few  of  the  present 
race  lay  claim,  and  I  think  it  is  carried  up  to  the  sons  of  the  Dios- 
curi. For  as  they  boast  that  their  mythology,  with  all  their  learn- 
ing, was  received  from  the  first  Thoth,  or  Mercury,  they  likewise 
celebrate  with  a  particular  reverence  the  memory  of  an  aticient  order, 
called  the  Cabin,  who  were  his  counsellors  and  secretaries,  and 
assisted  in  establishing  that  mythology,  and  the  mysteries  of  a  false 
religion,  which  from  iEgypt  and  Phoenicia  were  propagated  into 
Greece  by  them  or  their  immediate  descendants.  They  were  eight 
brethren,  sons  of  Stdtc,  a  contemporary  of  Chroxcs,  of  whom 
Iosorthrtjs  or  iEscoxAPic*  was  one,  and  they  were  the  same 
with  the  Corybantes  and  the  Dioscuri  of  the  Greeks ;  and  their 
worship  with  certain  mysteries  was  very  early  established  in  Samo- 
thrace,  Imbrus,  and  other  isles  of  the  jBgean  sea.  The  Cabin  had 
a  temple  at  Memphis!,  which  was  inaccessible  to  any  except  the 
priest.  But  Cambyses,  when  he  ravaged  the  other  temples  of 
j£gypt,  entered  into  this,  and  scoffing  at  their  images  which  were 
deformed  like  that  of  Volcan,  set  fire  to  it.  Mercurt  was  the 
first  author  of  a  celestial  system  of  the  world,  and  by  him  and  the- 

•  Herod.  Euterp.  143.  t  Herod.  Kb.  iii.  c.  57. 
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Cabin  the  hero  gods  began  first  to  be  consecrated  into  sidereal 
divinities  ;  and  the  priests  scruple  not  to  declare,  that  they  had  the 
bodies  of  those  gods  embalmed  and  deposited  among  them*,  and 
that  they  worshipped  the  relicks  of  their  bodies  here  on  earth,  while 
their  souls  shone  as  stars  in  heaven.  Thus  Osiris  first  was 
worshipped  as  the  sun,  though  his  relicks  were  consecrated  in  the 
mysteries  of  Isis,  and  his  tomb  shewn  at  Nysa  in  Arabia.  And 
though  he  be  acknowledged  as  a  divinity  in  his  own  name,  yet  the 
priests  intimate,  that  he  still  receives  divine  honours  in  the  worship 
of  that  luminary,  to  which  the  famous  temple  of  Heliopolis  is 
dedicated.  And  indeed  the  name  of  Osiris  signifies  in  their  lan- 
guage a  thing  with  many  eyesf ,  with  allusion  to  the  sun,  that  darts 
its  rays  into  every  corner,  and  as  it  were  surveys  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  temple  there  is  a  throne  of  opal,  which  dazzles  with  an 
inexpressible  brightness  when  the  rays  strike  upon  it.  But  there  is 
no  statue  for  the  sunj ;  and  the  priests  say,  they  make  no  image 
for  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  temples,  because  every  man  sees  them 
daily  in  the  heavens.  Yet  in  the  procession  that  is  made  for  con- 
sulting the  oracle  of  that  god,  a  jointed  statue  of  him  is  carried, 
which  gives  its  answers  by  motions  In  this  ceremony  the  priests 
are  attended  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  country.  They  shave 
their  heads,  and  observe  a  long  continence  before  it  begins.  The 
pillars  throughout  the  temple  are  of  the  Pyrite  stone,  the  roof  of 
gold  and  ivory,  but  diversified  with  inimitable  art||.  The  doors 
are  of  silver^  ;  round  the  sides  are  figured  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
year,  under  the  emblems  of  ./Egyptian  deities.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  famous  temple  is  a  stupendous  obelisk  dedicated  to  the 
tun  by  Ramesses,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  or  rather  intended 

*  Plutarch,  die  I»id.  flc  Osiridb.  t  Dioo.  Sic.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

♦  Locian  de  Del  Syril.  §  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  23. 

H  Kircuer  Obelise.  Pampbil.  lib.  i.  c.  5.     %  Ovid.  Metani.  drscript.  regi«  soli*. 
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for  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  own  honour.  The  height  of  it 
is  ninety-nine  feet,  and  each  of  the  aides  four  cubits.  Every  side  is 
divided  into  three  rows  with  hieroglyphical  figures  and  inscriptions. 
Ram  esses  is  intitled  upon  it,  Lord  of  the  world,  guardian  of  jEgypt, 
and  conqueror  of  foreign  nations,  with  many  other  glorious  characters, 
that  set  him  forth  as  a  person  highly  favoured  by  the  gods,  and 
nearly  related  to  them,  as  it  was  customary  from  the  earliest  times  to 
flatter  their  kings  with  a  divine  original.  Cambtses,  when  he 
attacked  this  city,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  before  it  reached 
the  obelisk,  out  of  a  particular  veneration  for  that  magnificent  pile, 
ordered  the  flames  to  be  extinguished.  Adieu. 

L. 

LETTER  LXVI. 
Clea.nde*  to  Hydaspes.    From  Megara. 

j^s  I  imagined  thy  curiosity  will  be  excited  to  know  the  particulars 
of  our  Olympic .  expedition,  I  shall  write  a  regular  account  of 
what  occurs  most  remarkable  during  the  course  of  it ;  and  I  desire 
thou  wilt  communicate  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  chief  scribe. 

In  the  morning,  before  we  began  our  journey,  Philemon,  who 
strictly  adheres,  not  only  to  the  essentials  of  religion,  but  to  every 
point  of  decency  which  an  exact  observance  of  the  ceremonial  part 
requires,  invited  us  to  partake  in  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury  and 
Hecate,  the  gods  protectors  of  travellers,  at  his  house.  When 
that  was  finished  we  set  out,  and  leaving  the  city  at  the  western 
gate,  soon  struck  into  the  road  which  leads  to  Eleusis.  The  country 
about  Athens  wears  at  present  a  very  disagreeable  aspect,  from  the 
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frequent  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesian  army.     The  Demoi  or  vil- 
lages, the  habitations  of  the  tribes  before  they  were  united  by 
Theseus,  are  most  of  them  in  ruins ;  the  lands  lie  uncultivated, 
and  the  labourers  are  dispersed.    Philemon,  as  we  passed  along, 
frequently  deplored  in  tears  the  calamities  of  war,  and  sometimes 
pointed  out  to  us,  with  a  pious  regard,  a  grove  or  fountain  sacred  to 
some  local  deity,  or  the  sepulchre  of  an  old  hero,  that  invites  travel- 
lers to  stop,  and  pay  a  short  veneration.    The  traditions  of  the 
country  relating  to  these  ancient  monuments,  though  they  are  inte- 
resting to  a  Grecian,  whom  they  remind  of  some  religious  institu- 
tion, or  remarkable  fact  in  his  own  history,  would  afford  but  little 
entertainment  to  a  stranger ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only  mention  such 
as  are  particularly  remarkable.    On  one  side  of  the  way  is  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  herald  Anthemocaitus,  killed  (as  the  Athenians 
affirm)  by  the  Megareans,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  this  war.    A  little  further  you  meet  with 
an  altar  to  Zephtrus,  and  a  rustic  temple  to  Ceres,  in  memory  of 
her  wanderings  in  search  of  Proserpine.    On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Cepbissus  you  may  observe  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  placabk, 
where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  expiated  himsdf  after  the  murder  of 
the  robber  Sims,  bis  relation.    Eleusis  is  a  small  town,  celebrated 
for  the  mysteries  performed  there  to  the  honour  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine.   As  it  is  lawful  for  none  but  the  initiated  to  enter  into 
the  temple  and  mystick  cell,  which  they  tell  you  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing as  many  people  as  a  theatre,  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  inside. 
The  front  is  sumptuous,  and  adorned  with  a  large  portico  of  Doric 
pillars.    The  country  people  shewed  us  here  the  threshing-floor  of 
Triptolemus  the  son  of  Ceres,  and  a  field  where  the  first  crop 
ever  sown  in  Greece  sprung  up.    In  memory  of  so  signal  an  event, 
some  barley  out  of  this  very  field  is  made  into  cakes,  and  used  in  the 
mysterious  sacrifices.     The  town  itself  receives  its  name  from 
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Elector,  the  son  of  Mehcurv  and  a  sea  nymph,  and  came  into 
the  Athenian  possession  in  the  reign  of  Erectheus,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  then  priest  of  Ceres,  should 
enjoy  the  privilege  for  ever  of  presiding  at  the  mysteries.  After 
leaving  Eleusis  we  soon  entered  the  territory  of  Megara,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Athenians,  but  in  the  time  of  Codevs  the 
Peloponnesians  expelled  them,  and  peopled  Megara  with  a  Corin- 
thian colony.    As  one  of  the  pretended  causes  of  the  war  is  the 
severe  decree  made  at  the  motion  of  Pericles  against  the  Megareans, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  demanded  to  have  repealed,  the  people  of 
this  place  are  extremely  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  who  in 
return  have  added  a  clause  to  their  generals'  oath,  that  they  shall 
annually  invade  Megara.    Notwithstanding  this  enmity  between  the 
two  republicks  is  carried  to  so  vast  a  height,  we  find  a  very  hospi- 
table reception  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Cciwias,  and  have  spent 
two  days  in  surveying  the  temples,  and  other  publick  structures  of 
the  place.    The  city  stands  on  a  hill,  the  streets  are  spacious,  and 
adorned  with  some  buildings  of  note.    Not  far  from  the  gate  where 
we  entered,  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana  Sospita,  or  the  Saviour, 
upon  an  extraordinary  occasion.     Whilst  Mahdonius  lay  encamped 
at  Thebes,  a  party  of  his  troops,  that  had  wasted  the  country  round 
Megara,  being  upon  their  retreat,  lost  their  way  in  the  dark ;  and 
either  confounded  by  their  fears,  or,  as  the  inhabitants  report,  mis- 
led by  a  delusion  from  the  goddess,  imagined  that  they  saw  a  band 
of  enemies  drawn  up  against  them  :  under  this  mistake  they  dis- 
charged their  javelins  at  the  neighbouring  rocks,  which  returned  a 
sound  like  the  groans  of  dying  men.    They  continued  this  fanciful 
fight  till  day-break.    When  they  had  wasted  their  weapons,  a  real 
one  ensued  ;  for  in  this  unarmed  condition  tbey  were  attacked,  and 
easily  routed  by  the  Megareans.    Hard  by  is  a  grove  and  temple 
sacred  to  J  or  iter-   The  statue  of  that  god,  begun  by  Tbeoco- 
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simcs  of  Megara,  assisted  by  Phidias,  is  left  unfinished,  because 
the  publick  revenues  and  the  estates  of  private  persons  are  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that  they  are  not  able  to 
support  the  expence  of  it.  The  citadel,  which  takes  in  a  large  space 
of  ground,  contains  several  publick  buildings  ;  as  the  monument  of 
Alcmena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  that  of  Hippolita  the 
Amazon,  and  of  Tereus  the  husband  of  Progne,  Here  stand 
likewise  the  Prytaneum,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo.  In  the  forum  is 
the  tomb  of  Choroebus,  an  ancient  hero,  who  killed  a  dreadful 
monster  called  the  Poena,  that  was  sent  by  Apollo  to  ravage  Ar- 
golis.  The  story  is  told  in  verse  upon  the  monument,  and  the  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  fight  between  Choroebus  and  the  Poena,  is 
esteemed  the  most  ancient  piece  of  sculpture  in  Greece.  I  have 
been  down  at  Nisaea,  their  port  and  arsenal ;  it  stands  lower  than  the 
town,  and  is  well  furnished  with  naval  stores.  A  trireme  is  just 
come  in  with  advice,  that  the  Athenian  fleet  is  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Lesbos.  We  shall  stay  here  a  day  more,  and  then  pro- 
ceed for  Corinth,  which  is  our  next  stage :  from  thence  I  shall  write 
to  the  chief  scribe,  as  the  customs  and  antiquities  of  that  city  will 
afford  ample  materials  for  the  observation  of  inquisitive  travellers. 

I  cannot  give  thee  a  better  idea  of  the  humanity  and  politeness, 
for  which  the  Grecians  are  so  famous,  than  by  concluding  with  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  strangers  of  any  distinction  are 
received  in  the  towns  through  which  they  pass.  The  person  who 
entertains  meets  his  company  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  conducts 
them  into  the  hall,  where  he  presents  them  with  bread,  wine,  and  salt, 
which  is  considered  as  a  sacrifice  or  libation  to  Jupiter  Xenios, 
or  the  Hospitable.  Then  they  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey  by  bathing,  which  is  followed  by  supper,  accom- 
panied with  musick,  or  the  enlivening  poetry  of  some  wandering 
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Aoidot,  or  bard.  It  is  customary  at  parting  for  the  host  and  his 
guests  to  interchange  some  little  presents,  to  divide  a  piece  of  money 
or  ivory,  as  a  pledge  of  eternal  friendship.  So  inviolable  are  the 
rites  of  hospitality  preserved,  that  war  itself  docs  not  destroy  them. 
The  Greeks,  potent  satrap,  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended  for 
paying  this  strict  regard  to  those  common  ties  that  distinguish  man- 
kind from  the  brutes,  and  which  are  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the 
remotest  ages,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  our  nature.  Adieu. 


LETTER  LXVII. 

Cleandee  to  Hydaspes.    From  Corinth. 

^7"k  have  been  arrived  at  Corinth  some  days,  which  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  richest,  largest,  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  Greece. 
Its  situation,  thou  must  have  heard,  is  very  extraordinary.  It  stands 
upon  a  neck  of  land  about  five  miles  over,  which  joins  Peloponnesus 
to  the  rest  of  Greece.  This  isthmus  lies  between  the  two  bays,  the 
Crisssean  and  the  Saronic,  the  one  formed  by  the  Ionian,  the  other 
by  the  JEgean  sea.  Upon  each  of  these  bays  the  Corinthians  have 
an  harbour,  one  called  Lechseum,  and  the  other  Cenchrese.  The 
latter  is  the  most  considerable.  Here  stands  likewise  a  temple  to 
Neptune,  where  the  statues  of  the  victors  at  the  Isthmian  games 
arc  erected ;  a  theatre,  and  a  stadium.  The  approach  to  the  town 
through  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  is  very  pleasant.  The  buildings 
are  most  of  them  elegant  and  spacious,  and,  as  well  as  the  statues 
and  pictures,  finished  by  the  best  masters  ;  for  this  place,  amongst 
other  advantages,  is  celebrated  for  producing  eminent  artists  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture.    By  the  favour  of  Chilon,  one  of 
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the  magistrates,  at  whose  house  we  are  lodged,  I  have  surveyed  ail 
the  curiosities  of  Corinth,  and  shall  give  thee  an  account  of  the  most 
remarkable.  Several  of  their  publick  edifices  stand  round  the  forum. 
In  the  middle  is  a  statue  of  Minerva,  with  the  muses  carved  on 
the  base  of  the  pedestal.  Next  to  this  is  an  aqueduct  adorned  with 
a  brazen  Neptune,  at  whose  feet  lies  a  dolphin,  that  spouts  out 
water.  On  each  side  arise  the  superb  temples  of  Venus,  Fortune, 
and  one  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  The  fountain  of  Prienc  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  craggy  mountain  Acrocorinthus :  it  is  so  named  from 
the  nymph  Priene,  who  lamented  the  death  of  her  daughter,  killed 
accidentally  at  the  chace  by  Diana,  with  such  torrents  of  tears, 
that  she  was  turned  into  a  spring.  The  water  is  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  its  taste.  The  fountain  is  adorned  with  white  marble, 
a  statue  of  Apollo,  and  a  bas-relief  representing  the  fight  between 
Ulysses  and  the  suitors. 

The  citadel  is  built  upon  the  top  of  Acrocorinthus  ;  and  is  reckoned, 
both  by  the  natural  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  advantages  it  has 
received  from  art,  impregnable.  From  hence  you  have  the  finest 
prospect  imaginable  of  the  Ionian  and  JEgenn  seas.  Whilst  we 
were  viewing  the  citadel,  we  saw  three  Corinthian  gallies  engaged 
with  as  many  Athenian  ;  the  latter  seemed  to  be  superior,  till  two 
more  sailing  from  Cenchrea  to  join  their  countrymen,  they  were 
obliged  to  bear  away  before  the  reinforcement  came  up.  The  baths 
at  Corinth  are  magnificent,  particularly  those  of  Neptune  ;  at  the 
entrance  are  two  statues  of  the  god  leaning  on  an  anchor,  and 
Diana  in  an  hunting  dress.  The  aqueducts  and  fountains  are  nu- 
merous, and  give  a  coolness  to  the  city  in  the  greatest  heats  of 
summer.  One,  called  the  fountain  of  Lerna,  is  surrounded  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  supported  by  marble  columns,  and  there  are  seats 
round  it,  covered  with  tapestry.  Its  neighbourhood  to  the  gymna- 
sium 
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aium  and  musick  theatre  render  it  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the 
city.  They  boast  here  of  several  pieces  of  the  sulptor  D-«dalu3, 
which,  though  rough  and  unpolished,  shew  a  fire  and  spirit  that  supply 
the  want  of  correctness. 

The  Corinthians  are  much  inclined  to  ease  and  diversion;  the 
masculine  simplicity  of  Sparta  is  unknown  to  them,  neither  do  they 
cultivate  learning  like  the  Athenians.  Venus  is  the  goddess  whom 
they  adore  most  fervently  ;  their  streets  are  crowded  with  her  temples, 
and  almost  every  day  in  the  kalendar  is  marked  by  some  festival  to 
her  honour.  -The  hospitality,  which  so  particularly  distinguishes 
the  Greeks,  prevails  here  in  the  same  degree  that  it  does  every  where 
else.  Our  quality  of  enemies  does  not  hinder  us  from  being 
received  with  the  politeness  of  neighbours  and  friends ;  and  thou 
maj  est  imagine  there  are  no  small  numbers  of  Athenians,  who  take 
this  place  in  their  way  to  Olympia.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
prevailing  with  my  company  to  stay  here  some  days  longer.  I  pro- 
pose by  it  to  gain  time  for  making  a  dispatch  to  the  chief  scribe. 
My  delay  proceeds  likewise  from  a  more  private  motive :  Hi  pitas 
sends  me  word,  that  he  will  join  our  Olympic  party  from  Ephesus 
in  a  few  days.  We  shall  afterwards  proceed  directly  through 
Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Elis,  to  the  games.  I  kiss  thy  robe,  noble  satrap, 
and  bid  thee  adieu,  wishing  thou  mayest  find  the  same  entertainment 
m  my  letters  that  I  receive  from  the  circumstances  which  occasion 
them. 

P.- 
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LETTER  LXVIII. 
Oleander  to  Gobrtas.    From  Corinth. 

rjpHE  city  where  I  now  am,  potent  lord,  hath  undergone  several 
revolutions  in  its  government.  From  a  little  obscure  town 
called  Ephyra,  it  was  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  Sisyphus,  whose 
posterity  reigned  over  it  near  two  hundred  years.  They  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Heraclidae,  or  descendants  of  Hercules  ;  and  these 
'  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Bacchidae,  a  noble  Corinthian  family 
which  took  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their  hands,  and  elected 
an  annual  magistrate  out  of  their  own  body,  whom  they  called  the 
Prytanis.  During  their  government,  the  Corinthians  planted  the  two 
famous  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra,  which  are  both  grown  to 
such  a  height  of  power  and  wealth,  as  to  have  no  sort  of  dependance 
on  their  mother  city.  Thou  knowest,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  latter 
with  Corinth,  relating  to  Epidamnus,  were  the  first  sparks  that  set 
Greece  in  a  dame.  Cypselus  the  son  of  Lab  da,  of  the  race  of 
the  Bacchida?,  who  for  her  deformity  had  been  married  out  of  it, 
fulfilled  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  dissolving  this  aristocracy,  and  usurp- 
ing the  throne.  Through  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  the  po- 
pularity of  his  behavionr,  he  reigned  quietly  thirty  years,  and  left 
the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  son  Periander.  The  Corinthians 
still  retain  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  the  memory  of  this  tyrant.  His 
fear  of  the  people  made  him  always  keep  a  strong  guard  about  his 
person,  and  take  off  the  heads  of  the  most  eminent  citizens.  Nor 
was  his  cruelty  confined  to  the  publick  ;  it  exerted  itself  cqualh  in 
private  life.    He  put  his  wife  Melissa  to  death  at  the  instigation 
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of  his  concubines,  and  banished  his  son  Ltcophron  to  Corcyra, 
for  resenting  the  ill-treatment  of  his  mother.  Periander  after- 
wards sent  for  him  to  settle  the  succession  upon  him  ;  but  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  apprehensive  that  the  old  tyrant  would  come  and  reign  over 
them,  prevented  it  by  killing  the  young  prince.  This  news  so 
afflicted  the  father,  that  he  died  for  grief  at  the  age  of  fourscore. 
The  Corinthians  took  hold  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sume their  liberties,  and  established  a  government,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  senate  is  perpetual,  and 
chosen  out  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  ancient  families  ;  but 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  have  a  large  share  of  power. 

■ 

The  situation  and  naval  force  of  Corinth  render  it  one  of  the.  most 
considerable  states  in  Greece.  By  the  former  they  command  the 
Ionian  arid  ^Egean  seas,  and  possess  the  only  pass  of  communication 
between  Peloponnesus  and  the  continent ;  for  which  reason  thq 
citadel,  or  Acrocorinthus,  is  usually  called  the  Eye,  and  the  city  the 
Fetter,  of  Greece.  Had  Xerxes,  after  forcing  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylie,  marched  directly  to  the  Isthmus,  before  the  united  forces 
of  Greece  were  assembled  there,  and  the  fortifications  completed, 
which  were  raised  to  defend  the  country,  he  must  have  made  him- 
self master  of  Corinth,  and  would  then  have  had  two  fine  harbours 
for  his  ships  to  lie  in,  and  a  secure  retreat  for  his  land  army.  Had 
he  even  lost  a  battle,  he  might  have  waited  here  for  reinforcements  ; 
nor  would  the  lord  of  millions  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  Hellespont  in  a  fishing-boat.  Suffer  not,  illustrious 
satrap,  the  misfortunes  of  our  ancestors  to  discourage  those  who 
succeed  them  ;  let  them  rather  serve  to  improve  their :  conduct. 
When  Persia  would  revenge  the  shame  which  she  suffered  at  Salamls, 
this  should  be  her  first  enterprize  ;  and  to  render  the  success  more 
assured,  I  send  plans  of  the  citadel,  and  the  entrance  into  the  ^ot^a  °^ 
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Lechaeum  and  Cenchrca,  which  with  great  difficulty  I  have  obtained. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  is  at  present  the  most  considerable  in  Greece, 
next  to  the  Athenian.  They  fitted  out  twenty-five  gallics  against 
Xerxes,  made  an  equipment  of  sixty  in  the  war  with  Corey ra,  and 
engaged  Phormio  last  year  with  seventy  sail. 

I  transmit  to  thee  inclosed  the  intelligence  which  our  last  letters 
brought  from  Athens,  by  which  thou  mayest  perceive  the  state  of 
af&irs  there  since  my  departure  ;  and  when  I  write  from  Olympia, 
I  shall  use  the  same  method.    Fare  we  1. 

»  »  • 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Athens. 

A  trireme  is  arrived  from  Clippjdes,  with  advice,  that  upon  his 
arrival  before  Mitylene,  he  found  the  inhabitants  apprised  of  his 
expedition,  and  that  they  had  deferred  their  annual  solemnity ;  that 
they  utterly  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands,  and  had  even 
attempted  to  surprize  some  of  his  ships,  which  by  stress  of  weather 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  but  were  soon  repulsed  As  he 
apprehended  he  had  not  strength  to  reduce  the  island,  he  had  complied 
with  their  offer  of  making  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  sending  over 
deputies  to  Athens. 

Extract  of  another  Letter* 

The  deputies  of  Lesbos  are  just  upon  their  departure,  without 
success.  We  suspect  that  they  only  came  to  gain  time,  since  we  have 
certain  information  that  their  ambassadors  are  on  their  way  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  allies  at  Olympia.  We  are  preparing  a 
reinforcement  of  twenty  gallies  for  Clippides,  and  hear  that  ten  from 
Corcyra  have  joined  him  ;  so  that  the  port  of  Mitylene  is  entirely 
blocked  up. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 

* 

Cleander  to  Htdaspes.    From  Olympta. 

j^a  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  my  correspondence  is  not  disagree- 
able, I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  thee  some  farther  particulars 
of  my  Olympick  expedition.  The  first  town  of  note  we  arrived  at, 
after  leaving  Corinth,  was  Sicyon,  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  for- 
merly governed  by  kings,  but  now  a  republican  state.  From  thence 
We  crossed  the  river  Asopus,  and  proceeded  through  the  delightful 
plains  of  Arcadia,  and  the  territory  of  Elis,  to  Olympia.  We  have 
found  sufficient  employment  since  our  arrival,  in  viewing  the  anti- 
quities and  curiosities  of  the  place,  particularly  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympics,  the  grove  called  Altis,  wherein  it  is  built,  and  the 
plain  of  Felops.  The  architect  of  this  temple  was  Libo  the  Elean. 
It  is  covered  on  the  roof  with  marble  cut  in  the  form  of  tiles,  and 
the  shell  of  the  structure  is  white  stone  ;  on  the  top  of  the  pediment 
is  a  statue,  Victory  holding  a  golden  buckler,  engraven  with 
Medusa's  head ;  a  present  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  to  the  Athenians.  The  pediment  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  representing  the  story  of 
Pelops  winning  the  daughter  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Elis,  at  the  cha- 
riot course.  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  of  Mendez,  a  city 
m  Thrace.  In  the  pediment  of  the  back  front,  is  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  executed  by  Alcamenes,  a  celebrated 
Athenian  sculptor.  Two  brazen  gates  afford  a  spacious  entrance  into 
the  body  of  the  temple,  and  two  ranges  of  columns,  supporting  two 
galleries  raised  to  a  very  considerable  height,  lead  up  to  the  throne 
of  Jupiter.     The  eyes  of  every  spectator  must  be  immediately 
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struck  with  the  statue  of  that  deity  at  the  upper  end,  which  the 
nearer  it  is  approached  the  more  it  excites  admiration.  This  statue 
is  universally  esteemed  the  master-piece  of  Phidias,  who  took  his 
idea  of  it  from  a  sublime  description  in  Homer  of  that  god.  The 
materials  arc  gold  and  ivory.  The  image  has  on  its  head  a  crown 
of  gold  resembling  the  branches  of  an  olive  tree.  In  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  Victory,  formed  of  gold  and  ivory  ;  in  his  left  a  sceptre 
exquisitely  polished,  inlaid  with  a  variety  of  metals,  and  surmounted 
with  an  eagle.  The  mantle  is  gold,  embroidered  with  various  ani- 
mals and  flpwers.  There  is  a  serene  majesty  in  the  look,  which  a* 
once  creates  love  and  veneration,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  Homer's 
epithet  for  him,  The  father  of  gods  and  men.  The  throne  is  answer- 
able to  the  magnificence  of  the  deity  who  fills  it.  It  is  embellished 
on  all  sides  with  different  ornaments.  At  the  four  corners  of  the 
throne  are  seen  the  graces  and  hours  in  a  circling  dance  :  at  the  bot- 
torn  are  two  lions,  one  of  which  holds  a  shield  in  his  paw,  whereon 
is  sculptured  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons.  Before  all 
these  is  raised  an  enclosure  breast-high,  where  the  pencil  of  Paxje- 
nus  has  exerted  itself  in  painting  such  subjects  as  may  have  a  proper 
effect  to  animate  those  spectators  who  intend  to  enter  the  lists: 
There  is  Hercules  relieving  Prometheus  ;  the  same  hero  sup- 
porting the  globe  in  the  room  of  Atlas.  The  priest  who  accom- 
panied us,  told  us,  that  Phidias,  after  he  had  finished  the  statue, 
having  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  some  token  that  his  work- 
manship had  not  displeased  him,  immediately  the  pavement  near 
him  was  struck  with  lightning  ;  and  in  memory  of  the  miracle,: a 
brazen  urn  was  placed  over  the  spot.  I  could  not  help  looking  at  a 
row  of  pillars  in  the  sanctuary,  which  are  hung  round  with  tablets 
of  treaties  between  the  Grecian  states,  deposited,  as  it  were,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Jupiter.  But  their  reverence  to  the  supreme 
deity  is  not  so  powerful  an  incitement  to  preserve  the  articles  of  them 
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inviolate,  aa  their  interest  or  resentment  is  to  induce  them  to  infringe 
them.  Our  company  was  with  difficulty  drawn  away  from  viewing 
these  wonderful  performances,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  the 
Grecian  masters,  to  walk  over  the  rest  of  the  temple,  and  particu- 
larly to  survey  that  noble  collection  of  presents  and  offerings  which 
are  made  either  by  victors  at  the  games,  to  shew  their  gratitude,  or. 
by  princes  and  foreign  states  to  testify  their  veneration  to  the  god. 
There  are  laid  up  in  the  sacred  treasury,  vases  embossed  with  gold, 
robes  stiff  with .  embroidery  and  gems,  statues  and  pictures,  which 
not  only  dazzle,  but  fatigue  the  sight.  You  see  particularly  a  chariot 
and  four  brazen  horses,  sent  by  Ctnisca,  daughter  of  Archida- 
mcs  king  of  Sparta,  the  first  person  of  her  sex  who  won  the  chariot*, 
prize  at  Olympia.  .  .  » 

ci."    t.     -  .         .  .  ' .; 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  within  the  temple,  we  were 
led  out  of  a  gate  in  the  northern  side  into  the  Pelopion,  or  plain  of: 
Pelops,  Which  is  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  interspersed  with  innu- 
merable altars  and  statues  of  divinities  and  heroes.  The  Pelopion 
and  Altis  inclose  about  sixty  of  the  former  alone,  consecrated  to  the 
different  deities  of  Greece.  -  Near  the  gate  stands  an  altar  to  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  of  a  very  singular, structure  ;  for  it  is  wholly  built'  out 
of  ashes,  from  the  thighs  of  the  sacrificed  victims.  Several  steps 
lead  to  the  top  ;  the  first  half  are  stone,  the  others  are  made  of.  a 
cement  of  ashes  mixed  with  water  from  the  river  Alphcus,  which 
runs  by  Olympia  round  the  walls  of  the  Altis.  And  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  are  erected  the  statues  of  the  most  renowned  amongst 
those  who  have  gained  prizes  at  the  games,  with  inscriptions  signi^ 
fying  the  number  of  crowns  they  have  won,  and  sometimes  that 
they  were  the  first  who  conquered  at  such  an  exercise.  -  Here  is  one 
of  the  famous  Milo  of  Crotona,  who,  after  winning  six .  prizes  at 
Olympia,  and  as  many  at  Delphi,  is  come,  though  advanced  in  years, 
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to  put  in  his  claim  for  the  thirteenth  victory.  A  little  way  out  of 
the  town,  near  the  mountain  Cronius,  are  monuments  to  the  eternal 
infamy  of  such  as  either  by  fraud  or  corruption  have  obtained  the 
prize ;  and  the  expences  arc  defrayed  out  of  the  fines  set  upon  them. 
An  inscription  on  the  statue  of  one  Eupolus  records,  that  be  Had 
bribed  three  of  his  competitors  at  wrestling,  and  was  the  first  who 
had  tainted  the  sanctity  of  the  games.  It  concludes  with  an  admo- 
nition, that  the  Olympic  palm  was  not  to  be  acquired  by  money, 
but  address  and  vigour  alone.  I  shaU  just  mention  the  temple  of 
Juno,  which  stands  north  of  the  Pelopion,  whose  splendor  and 
magnificence  is  far  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  thunderer.  The 
statues  are  many  of  them  in  the  old  taste.  The  greatest  rarity  is  a 
coffer,  presented  by  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  which  would 
take  up  a  letter  to  describe  fully :  the  sides  are  ornamented  in  the 
richest  manner  with  painting  and  bas-reliefs,  that  include  the  most 
remarkable  subjects  in  the  fabulous  history  of  Greece.  In  the  way 
leading  to  the  Prytaneum  is  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  erected  at  the  joint 
cost  of  the  Grecian  states  that  fought  against  Mahdonius  at  Pla- 
taea.  The  names  of  them,  beginning  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Athenians  and  the  rest  in  order,  are  engraved  on  the 
basis  of  the  pedestal. 

I  can  assure  thee,  potent  lord,  that  nothing  I  have  yet  seen  in 
Greece  or  Asia  equals  in  any  degree  the  magnificence  and  elegance 
that  appear  in  the  structures  here.  One  may  say,  that  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  have  not  only  united  their  utmost  efforts, 
but  even  exhausted  the  secrets  of  their  arts,  to  render  Olyropia 
worthy  its  tutelar  deity,  and  the  games  exhibited  to  his  honour.  I 
have  neither  memory  nor  leisure  to  relate  the  tenth  part  of  the 
various  entertainment  which  this  place  affords  me ;  and  from  what'  I 
have  already  said,  thou  wilt  not  wonder  that  every  fifth  year  renders 
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» 

it  the  universal  resort  both  of  natives  and  foreigners.  I  cannot  con- 
clude more  properly,  than  by  laying  before  thee  the  best  account  I 
am  able  to  collect  upon  the  spot,  of  the  origin  and  alterations  which 
have  happened  in  these  ancient  and  celebrated  games.  There  are 
two  stories  equally  prevalent  in  the  country  relating  to  their  first 
institution  ;  the  one  ascribes  it  to  the  Curetcs,  Jupiter's  tutors  ; 
the  other  to  the  god  himself,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Titans.  They 
suffered  afterwards  long  interruptions,  and  were  severally  renewed 
by  Hercules,  and  Pelops,  when  he  had  won  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  of  Oenomaus,  at  a  chariot-race.  This  part  of  their 
history  is  fabulous  and  uncertain ;  but  I  think  all  agree  that  they 
were  established  on  their  present  footing  by  Iphitus,  a  descendant 
of  Oxtlus,  king  of  Elis,  about  four  hundred  and  eight  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy.  It  was  at  that  period  they  took  a  regular  form  ; 
then  gymnasiums  and  places  of  exercise  were  set  up,  and  directors 
of  the  games,  or  Hellanodicae,  appointed.  Those  officers  are  now 
nine  in  number,  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Elis,  whose  territory  is  declared  sacred,  and  those  accounted 
impious  and  sacrilegious  who  invade  it.  From  enjoying  these  ho- 
nours and  immunities,  Elis  is  become  one  of  the  best-peopled  states 
in  Greece.  Every  one,  of  what  nation  or  quality  soever,  who 
intends  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  games,  is  obliged  to  present  him- 
self before  the  magistrates  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  take  an  oath  at  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  there,  that  he  had  for  the  ten  preceding  months 
performed  a  kind  of  novitiate  in  the  exercises,  which  he  proposes  to 
appear  in  at  the  games ;  and  that  he  would  strictly  adhere  to  the 
terms  prescribed  for  each  exercise.  Then  a  herald  with  a  loud  voice 
demands,  if  no  one  present  can  accuse  the  candidate  of  any  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  which  renders  him  unworthy  to  contend  for  the 
crown  of  olive.  If  no  objections  are  made,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son is  enrolled  in  a  publick  register,  and  himself  dismissed  tilV.  \\£ 
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of  trial.  The  wrestlers  are  divided  ioto  two  classes,  that  of  children, 
and  that  of  men  ;  the  former  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  twelve 
to  seventeen.  Women  are  not  allowed,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be 
present  at  any  part  of  the  solemnity. 

As  the  games,  which  are  always  fixed  for  the  full  moon  in  Ekatom- 
beon,  will  begin  in  a  few  days,  thou  mayest  expect  that  this  letter 
will  soon  be  followed  by  another,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  representation.  Farewel. 


LETTER  LXX. 

Htdaspes  to  Oleander. 

j  can  no  longer  contain  myself,  Oleander,  from  returning  my 
thanks  for  those  agreeable  letters  I  have  received  from  thee  on  thy 
journey  to  Olympia.  I  value  thy  friendship  above  all  I  have  con- 
tracted, since  it  is  so  far  from  cooling  in  a  foreign  climate,  that  it 
grows  warmer  in  absence,  and  perpetually  turns  thee  back  to  thy 
country  and  acquaintance,  amidst  a  variety  of  riew  objects  to 
engage  thy  attention. 

I  imagine  ere  this  time  thou  art  informed  of  Sacas*s  conspiracy 
by  the  noble  Gobryas,  and  the  several  steps  which  have  been 
already  taken  in  that  affair.  The  queen-mother  and  the  fair 
Damascan  having  found  the  king  inexorable  to  their  prayers  in 
favour  of  the  criminal,  at  last  withdrew  their  intercession.  Nothing 
then  remained  but  to  put  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  council  in 
execution :  however,  it  was  first  thought  proper  that  he  should  be 
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privately  examined  before  Megabyzus  and  the  chief  scribe.  Upon 
that  occasion,  I  am  told,  discoveries  of  importance  were  extorted 
from  him  by  the  rack ;  and  that  he  has  accused  many  of  the  satraps 
of  Media,  who  were  invoked  in  the  same  guilt.  This  report  is  a 
good  deal  confirmed  by  the  express,  who  went  lately  into  that 
province  with  orders  from  our  potent  monarch,  that  Pan  dates, 
Miitdus,  and  Oxyathres,  three  Median  lords,  should  repair  to 
Babylon  without  delay.  He  brings  word,  that  the  latter  is  fled,  and 
that  his  two  accomplices,  not  suspecting  the  danger,  are  secured  by 
a  strong  guard.  Gobrtas  is  much  busied  in  watching  the  intrigues 
of  those,  who  are  endeavouring  to  trace  out  from  wbat  quarter 
these  horrid  practices  were  laid  open.  A  few  days  since  the  perfidious 
eunuch  received  the  just  reward  of  his  treasons,  and  was  boated, 
according  to  the  severe  penalties  inflicted  on  traitors  by  the  law  of 
Persia.  The  hunting  seat,  that  belonged  to  him  in  the  forest  of 
Nisa,  and  all  his  riches,  are  confiscated  to  the  king's  use,  which  are 
valued  at  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  darics.  I  have  myself 
some  design  of  applying  for  a  grant  of  the  former,  as  it  will  be  a 
very  convenient  recess  for  me,  whenever  a  change  in  the  ministry, 
the  death  of  my  royal  master,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  oblige 
me  to  leave  the  toilsome  attendance  of  a  court-life. 

Ptracmon  the  Lacedaemonian  agent  is  gone  back  to  Sparta,  with- 
out an  audience  of  leave.    For  as  he  has  never  appeared  regularly 
in  the  character  of  a  publick  minister  during  his  stay  here,  by  reason 
of  his  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  the  ceremony  of  prostration 
at  his  arrival,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  admit  him  into  the  king's 
presence.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ruling  magistrates  in  Lacedoenvon 
have  recalled  Pyracmon,  they  have  sent  us  another  in  >4\4  joo*0' 
whose  name  is  Nioander.   From  the  judgment  I  have 
to  form  of  him,  he  is  as  strange  a  creature  as  his  country- ^ 
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is  possessed  of  all  the  tincouthness  and  indelicacy,  which  seem 
inherent  in  every  member  of  that  military  republick.  As  soon  as 
he  came  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  he  desired  to  be  presented  to 
Artaxerxes  as  a  commissioner  from  Thebes,  that  he  might  avoid 
going  through  the  forms  of  an  audience  in  the  quality  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian ;  and  being  asked,  if  he  had  brought  any  powers  from 
that  state  to  treat  with  the  Great  King ;  he  replied,  Yes,  but  that  his 
instructions  were  more  considerable  from  his  native  city.  I  was 
ordered  by  the  ministers  of  our  sublime  court  to  tell  him,  that  this 
was  regarded  as  a  trifling  evasion  of  the  homage  paid  to  our  sove- 
reign by  the  ministers  of  every  state ;  and  that  though  he  intended 
it  to  preserve  (as  he  proudly  thought)  the  dignity  of  a  Spartan,  yet 
such  mean  and  shifting  arts  were  much  below  the  character  of 
politeness,  which  the  Greeks  assumed  to  themselves;  and  he  must 
consent  to  be  received  as  an  Embassador  from  Lacediemon,  or  not 
at  all.  The  delivery  of  this  message  had  its  due  weight;  and  in  a 
surly  manner  he  submitted.  But  I  observed,  when  I  conducted  htm 
into  the  royal  chamber,  agreeably  to  the  usual  ceremony,  he  dropped 
a  ring,  which  he  wore  upon  his  finger,  and  in  stooping  to  recover 
it,  made  an  awkward  reverence  to  our  monarch.  I  saw  imme- 
diately, by  the  resentment  which  sparkled  in  the  king's  eyes,  that 
this  behaviour  gave  offence,  and  the  conference  was  short ;  but  that 
wise  counsellor  Meoabyzus  has  advised  him  to  suffer  reasons  of 
policy  to  supersede  the  motions  of  anger. 

To  give  thee  a  further  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  man,  I 
must  tell  thee  of  a  circumstance,  which  will  excite  thy  laughter ; 
that  in  all  his  conversations  with  Gobrxas  he  disdains  the  offered 
civility  of  that  courteous  minister,  by  throwing  his  body  on  the 
floor  of  the  apartment,  where  they  meet  together,  instead  of  resting 
himself  upon  the  sofa  of  state.    It  was  intimated  to  me  one  day, 
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that  it  would  be  proper  to  invite  Nicandbr  to  an  entertainment 
of  dancing  and  musick,  which  was  ordered  that  evening  in  the 
magnificent  hall  of  Darius.  I  took  Intaphernes  along  with 
me,  and  we  went  about  noon  to  wait  upon  Nicander.  We  were 
introduced  to  him  without  any  form,  and  found  him  dining  alone 
very  heartily  on  a  mess  of  the  famous  black  broth,  which  I  con- 
jecture from  the  coarse  appearance  of  it  must  be  a  detestable  repast 
to  any  but  a  Lacedaemonian  stomach.  The  person  who  attended 
him,  was  an  Helot  slave,  whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him 
to  Babylon,  because  of  his  happy  talent  in  preparing  it.  He 
received  my  invitation  very  coldly,  and  answered  me  with  rough- 
ness, declaring,  that  he  came  upon  a  matter  of  business,  not  a 
party  of  pleasure.  We  left  him  with  a  contempt  for  the  narrowness 
of  his  temper,  and  a  thorough  persuasion  of  his  incapacity  to  serve 
in  foreign  negotiations. 

-  • 

■  •  . 
Cratippus,  the  sophist  of  Rhodes,  who  has  been  employed  for 
some  time  in  Gobrtas's  office,  informed  me  yesterday  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  that  he  was  going  upon  a  private  expedition  to 
Sparta ;  and  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  maintain  a  corres- 
pondence with  one,  whom  he  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  as  your- 
self. He  said,  although  that  city  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Athens,  yet,  as  he  fancied  you  and  he  should  be  almost  the 
only  well-wishers  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  territories  of  Greece, 
he  would  certainly  find  a  method  of  communicating  his  thoughts 
to  you  frequently  and  without  reserve.  I  congratulate  thee,  Ole- 
ander, on  being  joint-labourer  with  a  person  of  Cratippus's 
uncommon  parts  and  learning.  He  is  a  man  of  such  dexterity 
and  address,  that  whether  he  converses  with  the  superstitious 
./Egyptians,  or  the  effeminate  Ionians,  whether  he  conforms  t<jtV\e 
simplicity  of  the  Persians,  or  the  splendor  of  the  Medes,    ^c  \» 
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equally  cheerful  and  agreeable.  In  a  word,  he  seems  designed  by 
nature  for  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  and  I  dare  say,  will  be  as  much 
pleased  with  the  water-cresses  and  brown  loaves  of  Sparta,  as  with 
all  the  rich  wines  and  luxury  of  Asia.  Such  a  character  as  this, 
which  I  describe  to  thee,  can  only  be  the  result  of  good  sense  and 
a  superior  understanding. 

I  hope  thou  and  I,  my  friend,  shall  never  know  what  it  is  to 
be  like  the  despicable  Nicandek,  but  rather  imitate  the  rational 
turn  of  Cratippus.  The  manners  of  various  nations  are  generally 
as  different  as  their  political  interests ;  and  it  argues  a  littleness  of 
mind,  to  think  the  peculiarities  of  one's  own  country  are  drawn  out 
of  the  depths  of  wisdom,  while  the  customs  of  another  deserve  to  be 
branded  with  folly.  Thou  wilt  smile  perhaps  at  a  courtier,  who 
concludes  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher ;  but  I  leave  it  to  thy 
determination,  whether  a  low  partiality  to  the  manners  of  those  who 
inhabit  one  spot  upon  the  globe,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  not  a  kind  of  immorality,  as  well  as  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

From  Babylon.  C 

LETTER  LXXI. 
Smerdis  to  Cleaxder. 

j  do  not  know,  whether  I  am  more  pleased  or  ashamed  at  the 
letters  I  receive  from  thee.  I  ought  not  to  want  a  spur  to  such 
an  unequal  correspondence;  for  while  thou  transmittest  to  me 
foreign  arts  and  knowledge,  the  boasted  commodities  of  Greece,  all  the 
return  I  make  is  from  the  cheap  and  familiar  produce  of  our  own 
country.  Thy  letters  convince  me  of  the  vanity  of  Greece  in  valuing 
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herself  upon  science,  as  her  property,  which  thou  hast  gained  such 
an  insight  into,  (though  it  is  matter  of  amusement  to  thee,  rather 
than  any  part  of  thy  business, )  that  thou  couldst  easily  transplant 
it  hither,  were  it  compatible  with  the  policy  of  our  government. 
But  the  true  Persian  maxims  would  make  the  refinements  of  Greece 
needless  by  contracting  our  wants,  and  securing  us  from  the  in- 
croachments  of  luxury,  which  require  so  many  ministering  and 
attendant  arts  in  her  retinue.  To  speak  truth,  and  draw  the  bow,  is 
indeed  an  abridgment  of  a  true  Persian  education  ;  which  implies, 
that  our  bodies  should  be  fitted  for  the  service  of  our  country,  and 
our  minds  habituated  to  sincerity  and  virtue.  The  faculties  of  man 
I  presume,  cannot  be  laid  out  in  a  more  laudable  service.  How 
little  pleasing  soever  the  simplicity  of  this  plan  may  be  to  a  Greek, 
the  great  ends  may  more  certainly,  and  with  less  danger  of  corrup- 
tion, be  attained  by  it,  which  they  propose  to  themselves  by  more 
indirect  and  laborious  methods  of  study.  I  suppose  the  people  of 
Athens  desire  to  hear  truth,  when  they  listen  to  their  orators,  and' 
these  are  thought  best  qualified  to  deliver  it ;  yet  no  man  will  say, 
that  to  speak  truth  is  an  art,  or  requires  any  labour  of  the  brain. 
What  then  is  meant  by  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  is  attained 
with  such  difficulty  ?  If  it  be  to  conceal  truth,  or  to  disguise  falsehood, 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  known,  or  to  give  it  so  amiable  a  dress,  t hat 
we  shall  receive  it  knowingly  ;  this  indeed  requires  skill,  but  is  no 
great  accomplishment ;  nor  should  I  think  myself  at  all  obliged  to  a 
man  for  being  at  so  much  pains  to  lead  me  out  of  my  way.  I  guess 
the  young  philosopher  you  speak  of  is  not  addicted  to  oratory. 
Doth  Soc sates,  who  professes  and  teaches  others  to  study  them- 
selves, affect  it  ?  I  scarce  believe  so :  the  man,  who  searches  his 
own  breast,  finds,  that  truth  has  a  right  to  precedence  there,  and 
that  the  tongue  should  interpret  the  heart.  Socrates  has  Pru~ 
dently  disengaged  himself  from  the  boasted  wisdom  of  his  ^Qytf\tty» 
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by  professing  his  ignorance  and  disregard  of  it,  in  comparison  of  that 
which  tends  immediately  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  esta- 
blishing an  universal  rule  for  human  actions.  This  no  doubt  must 
be  his  aim,  and  he  seems  to  bid  fair  for  success ;  for  he,  who 
would  prescribe  to  others,  must  learn  from  himself  what  maxims 
lie  could  be  content  to  be  governed  by.  He  must  first  draw  reason 
from  his  own  breast ;  and  then  it  will  be  ratified  by  common  con- 
sent, when  it  comes  to  be  re  applied  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
The  sophist  imposes  upon  us  false  principles  ;  and  if  our  reason  be 
too  busy  in  examining  them,  he  intangles  it  in  inextricable  sub- 
tilties.  The  legislator  demands  our  assent  by  the  terror  of  his  power ; 
but  Socrates,  like  a  true  rationalist,  affects  not  to  subdue  our 
passions,  without  leaving  every  man  an  appeal  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  thereby  distinguishes  the  moralist  from  the  politick  legislator  and 
false  philosopher,  who  equally  aim  at  subjecting  us  to  their  own 
absolute  authority,  under  pretence  of  reforming  our  prejudices. 
This  wise  man's  study  of  himself  may  be  attended  with  great  con- 
sequences in  bringing  to  light  the  dictates  of  reason,  which  are  of 
undeniable  authority,  and  nothing  less  than  the  original  revelation 
of  Oromasdes.  The  divine  will  being  thus  ascertained,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  will  have  a  rational  expectation  of  a  recom pence  to 
their  obedience ;  and  the  well-grounded  hope  of  this  reward  will 
add  weight  to  the  reasons  of  the  moralist,  and  confirm  his  whole 
system.  It  is  easy  for  us,  whom  uncorrupt  traditions  and  the  books 
of  Zoroaster  have  instructed  in  worthy  notions  of  the  Deity,  to 
think  what  is  so  agreeable  to  our  reason  may  be  traced  out  by  it 
alone.  But  if  human  reason  is  insufficient  to  penetrate  so  far  into 
the  divine  oeconomy,  may  Oromasdes  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
this  glorious  inquirer ;  and  thus  perhaps  shall  his  doctrine  diffuse 
itself  universally,  and  the  holy  flame  be  lighted  up  in  the  temples  of 
the  west.    Thou  seemest,  Cleakder,  to  have  no  mean  opinion  of 
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the  Greek  philosophers,  and  perhaps  niayesj.  think  them  worth  unde- 
ceiving in  some  wrong  conceptions  of  the  Persian  religion.  When 
Otaxes,  the  great  descendant  of  Zerdu&ht,  accompanied  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  he  shed  the  first  dawn  of  divine  light  amongst  them  ; 
hut  they  arc  perpetually  misinformed  by  travellers,  who  attend 
only  to  appearances,  and  represent  some  external  rites,  which  they 
observe  amongst  us,  as  the  substance  of  our  worship.  I  have  been 
told,  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  rites  of  ./Egypt  which  the 
^Egyptians  themselves  used  only  as  a  symbol ;  so  insensible  are  they 
to  what  is  mysterious  and  exalted.  They  have  no  other  than  visible 
objects  of  adoration ;  and  their  apprehension  seems  at  a  loss  in 
every  thing  that  is  veiled  from  the  sense.  Thus  because  we  reli- 
giously preserve  the  purity  of  the  elements,  and  think  it  impious  by 
any  unnatural  commixture  to  pollute  them,  which  in  the  creation 
were  separated  and  ordered  to  be  kept  without  defilement,  they  call 
us  worshippers  of  these  elements ;  a  mistake  into  which  Hero- 
pot  us  himself  is  fallen.  I  once  met  with  a  Greek,  whose  ignorance 
of  jny  character  made  him  use  his  national  freedom  towards  me : 
Greece,  said  he,  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  attempts  which  Persia 
has  made  on  her  liberty,  since  she  has  been  rewarded  with  immortal 
honour  and  the  barbarity  of  Xerxes  will  be  an  eternal  stain  to 
Persia,  who  destroyed  all  the  temples  of  Greece,  from  a  pretended 
dislike  of  the  use  of  them,  while  still  they  were  approved  in  Persia 
I  told  him  they  were  destroyed,  because  they  were  said  to  contain 
a  God  within  them,  which  was  found  to  be  no  other  perhaps  than 
an  image  of  wood,  which  had  been  made  and  placed  there  by  its 
worshippers.  To  this  he  gave  me  what  he  thought  a  very  sufficient 
answer,  that,  instead  of  burning  the  temples,  Xerxes  should  have 
set  fire  to  the  images,  which  would  in  that  condition  have  been  fit 
objects  for  a  Persian  worshipper.  The  petulance  of  the  man  be- 
trayed his  ignorance,  who  had  not  made  himself  so  far  actwjjtfv^ 
.  vol.  1.  »»  ^jYk 
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with  us,  as  to  know,  that  fire  was  a  sacred  symbol,  which  Zer- 
dusht  brought  down  from  heaven,  to  remind  us,  that  this  element 
is  not  more  necessary  to  the  bodies,  than  the  cherishing  influence  of 
the  Deity  is  to  the  souls  of  men. 

May  thy  wisdom,  Cleaxder,  contribute  to  reduce  these  con- 
temptuous Greeks  to  the  yoke  of  Persia,  which  they  have  hitherto 
surprizingly  escaped.  Who  would  have  thought  but  Xerxes  had 
joined  them  to  his  dominions,  when  he  linked  the  two  continents 
together  with  his  fleet !  How  near  was  Datis  executing  his  great 
master's  order,  who  was  commanded  to  send  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  and  Eretria  in  chains  to  Persia  ?  Eretria  was  encompassed 
and  taken,  and  all  its  proud  citizens  sent  hither,  to  gratify  the  will 
of  their  conquerer,  where  they  now  mourn  their  servitude.  And 
had  success  accompanied  our  arms  at  Marathon,  the  city,  where  thou 
now  residest,  had  been  unpeopled,  and  her  sons  transported  to 
cultivate  the  desert  lands  of  Persia,  or,  scattered  over  our  numerous 
provinces,  had  been  utterly  deprived  of  all  hope  of  uniting  them- 
selves again  into  a  community.  Farewel. 

From  Balch.  H. 

LETTER  LXXII. 
Cleander  to  Htdaspes. 


rpnE  games,  which  raised  so  great  an  expectation,  and  drew  toge- 
ther such  a  multitude  of  spectators,  are  now  over;  and  I 
believe  most  of  those,  who  were  present,  are  employed  like  mc  in 
giving  an  account  to  their  absent  friends,  of  the  remarkable  circum- 
stanoes  that  attended  them.   On  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening 
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of  the  games,  the  whole  assembly  had  early  taken  their  places  in  the 
stadium  of  Olympia.  The  spot,  where  the  combatants  engage,  is  in 
the  form  of  an  arena  or  pit,  and  covered  with  sand.  The  seats  rise 
round  it  one  above  another.  The  first  two  days  out  of  the  five 
allotted  tor  the  celebration  of  this  solemnity,  were  appointed  for  the 
wrestling  and  boxing.  The  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  prize  in 
those  exercises,  were  read  over  before  the  people  by  an  herald.  Then 
a  silver  urn  was  produced,  containing  a  number  of  balls  equal  to 
that  of  the  combatants,  and  each  pair  was  matched  together,  who 
drew  out  two  balls,  on  which  the  same  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
inscribed.  After  the  competitors  had  rendered  their  bodies  firm  and 
supple  by  rubbing  and  pouring  oil  upon  them,  they  besmeared  them 
with  fine  sand,  to  give  the  better  hold  for  grappling.  Several 
matches  went  forward  at  the  same  time.  To  obtain  the  victory  it 
is  requisite  to  give  two  falls,  and  renew  the  combat  three  tiroes.  If 
a  wrestler,  who  is  thrown,  pulls  his  adversary  down  with  him,  they 
must  grapple  together  upon  the  ground,  till  one  of  them  getting 
uppermost  constrains  the  other  to  ask  for  mercy.  Then  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  spectators,  which  continue  with  various  interruptions 
whilst  the  trial  of  skill  lasts,  are  redoubled.  The  Hellanodica:  pre- 
sent the  victor  with  the  crown  of  olive,  a  branch  of  palm,  and  a 
robe,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  engaged.  In  this  equipage, 
preceded  by  a  herald,  he  crosses  the  stadium  amidst  the  shouts  and 
praises  of  that  innumerable  concourse  of  people.  His  name  and 
country  are  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet;  flowers,  girdles, 
money,  and  other  presents  of  that  nature,  are  thrown  upon  him  as 
be  passes  along.  An  odd  accident  happened  to  Milo  of  Crotona. 
That  famous  wrestler  presented  himself,  l>ut  found  no  antagonist : 
upon  which  the  presidents  of  the  games  called  him  to  present  him 
with  the  crown,  but  as  he  advanced  forwards  to  receive  it,  Y\e  fett 
down.  The  people  immediately  cried  out,  that  one,  who  c^\&  not 
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keep  himself  upon  his  legs,  did  not  deserve  the  honours  due  to  a 
conqueror.  The  old  man  looked  round,  and  answered  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit,  "  Tis  true  I  have  got  one  accidental  fall,  but  I  would 
"  willingly  6eeany  man  amongst  you,  who  could  give  me  a  second." 
When  these  matches  were  over,  the  stadium  was  left  clear  for  the 
boxers.  They  were  armed  for  this  rude  encounter  with  the  csestus, 
a  leathern  gauntlet,  which  folds  round  the  fingers  and  upper  part 
of  the  hand,  and  is  fastened  at  the  wrist,  and  strengthened  on  the 
outside  with  plates  of  iron  or  lead.  I  must  own,  though  the  agility 
and  suppleness  of  the  wrestlers,  and  their  various  artifices  to  give  or 
avoid  a  fall,  afforded  roe  some  pleasure ;  I  could  not  behold  without 
a  secret  horror  the  rough  blows  which  the  boxers  so  unmercifully 
dealt  on  e  ch  other.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  these  matches  to 
see  a  contusion  raised  in  the  face,  an  eye  struck  out,  or  a  jaw-bone 
cracked,  by  the  tremendous  blows  of  the  caestus.  Anduolichus, 
one  of  the  boxers,  appeared  like  an  object  who  intended  to  excite  the 
charity  rather  than  the  applauses  of  the  assembly.  He  lost  an  eye 
at  Pisa,  his  foreteeth  at  Ncmea,  had  his  nose  flattened  at  Delphi, 
and  was  carried  off  for  dead  here.  That  thou  mayest  the  better 
judge,  how  disagreeable  the  spectacle  must  be  to  one,  in  whom 
custom  has  not  effaced  the  soft  impressions  of  humanity,  I  will  tell 
thee  a  remarkable  incident,  to  which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness. 
Two  boxers,  Creuoas  and  Damoxenes,  agreed,  on  the  point  of 
engaging,  to  give  each  other  notice  of  every  blow.  The  agreement 
was  ill-kept ;  for  Damoxenes  having  bid  his  adversary  lift  up  his 
hand,  struck  him  on  the  side  with  such  violence,  that  partly  with 
the  force  of  the  blow,  partly  the  sharpness  of  his  nails,  he  pierced 
his  belly,  and  tore  out  his  entrails.  Creuoas  expired  on  the 
spot.  The  crown  was  decreed  him,  though  dead,  and  Damox- 
enes was  punished  for  his  barbarity  with  perpetual  banishment. 
The  boxer  who  shewed  most  skill,  was  Thbaoenbs  of  Syracuse. 

He 
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He  had  acquired  such  a  strength  in  his  wrists,  that  merely  by  par-1 
rying  the  blows  of  his  competitor,  and  holding  him  at  arm's  length, 
he  obliged  him,  out  of  weariness,  to  resign  the  victory. 

The  Pancratiasts,  P-  niathloi,  and  the  Throwers  of  the  Discus, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  third  day.  The  performance  of  the 
first  is  a  mixture  of  wrestling  and  boxing ;  it  borrows  from  the  one 
those  violent  contortions  of  the  limbs  and  shakes  of  the  body  ;  from 
the  other,  the  art  of  striking  and  avoiding  a  blow.  It  is  one  of 
the  roughest  and  most  dangerous  exercises,  of  which  we  had  an 
instance  in  Arachion  of  Sparta.  That  brave  Pancratiast  having 
received  so  violent  a  squeeze  from  his  antagonist,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  strangled,  had  strength  enough  remaining  to  break 
the  other's  jaw,  and  obliged  him  to  ask  for  mercy,  though  the 
victor  himself  expired  the  moment  after.  The  Hellanodicae  ordered 
Arachion  to  be  crowned,  as  he  Jay  dead  on  the  stadium.  The 
expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  assembly  at  the  brave 
action  of  the  Spartan  arc  not  to  be  described. 

The  Pentathloi  are  a  particular  set  of  combatants,  who  have 
acquired  such  a  mastery  as  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  discus, 
running,  and  casting  the  javelin,  as  to  perform  in  each  the  same 
day.  They  make  it  a  rule  never  to  match  a  Pentathlos  with  ano- 
ther who  has  made  one  of  these  exercises  alone  his  employment ;  as 
they  suppose  very  reasonably,  that  a  person  who  has  divided  his 
time  between  so  many  different  occupations,  cannot  be  equal  to 
one  who  has  applied  his  whole  time  to  be  perfect  in  a  single 
exercise. 

The  discus  is  a  huge  mass  of  iron  of  a  roundish  shape,  and  polished 
surface.  Those  who  throw  it,  lean  the  whole  weight  of  their  body 
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upon  one  of  their  legs,  which  they  step  forwards ;  they  whirl  the 
discus  round  horizontally,  and  cast  it  from  them  with  their  utmost 
force.  He  who  throws  farthest,  obtains  the  prize. 

The  fourth  day  was  taken  up  with  runners  on  foot,  and  the  race- 
horses. The  stadium  for  the  former  is  composed  of  three  parts : 
the  entrance,  which  is  marked  by  a  barrier  of  wood  ;  the  middle, 
which  is  a  rising  ground,  where  the  crowns  are  placed  in  sight  of 
their  competitors  ;  and  the  goal,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
tree  or  post.  There  are  two  sorts  of  racers :  those  who  run  naked ; 
and  those  who  are  armed  with  a  light  helmet,  a  target,  and  a  sort  of 
buskin.  There  are  likewise  three  sorts  of  courses :  the  course  of 
the  stadium,  which  is  only  from  the  barrier  to  the  goal ;  the  diaulos, 
which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  stadium  ;  and  the  dolicus,  which  is 
much  longer  than  either.  Dolichus  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  won  the 
prize ;  and  a  poet  has  made  an  epigram,  the  turn  of  which  is,  that 
the  "  barrier  and  the  goal  are  the  only  places  where  the  young 
"  Cilician  is  seen ;  for  no  one  can  say  he  was  ever  perceived  in  the 
"  middle  of  the  course." 

In  the  afternoon  we  removed  to  the  hippodrome  or  horse-course, 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  architect  Cleatas,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Greece.  That  part  of  it  called  the  bar- 
rier, where  the  horses  and  cars  assemble  before  they  enter  the  lists, 
by  the  disposition  of  the  ground  and  buildings  round  it,  resembles 
the  prow  of  a  ship.  It  grows  narrower  towards  the  end,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  beak  just  at  the  place  where  it  opens  into  the  course.  In 
the  midst  of  the  barrier  is  an  altar  ;  on  the  top  stands  a  brazen 
eagle,  which  is  made  to  raise  itself,  and  extend  its  wings  as  a  signal 
for  the  races  to  begin.  On  the  sides  are  vaulted  buildings,  which 
serve  for  stands  to  the  horses  and  chariots,  till  they  proceed  to  take 
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their  places  as  the  lots  determine  them.  The  course  itself  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  a  terrace,  and  a  hill  that  rises  gently  from  the  plain. 
There  are  two  goals  ;  at  the*  one  is  a  statue  of  Hippodamia  hold- 
ing a  chaplet  to  crown  Pelops  ;  at  the  other,  an  altar  to  the  genius 
Taraxippus.  It  is  observed,  that  at  this  altar  the  horses  take  such 
a  sudden  fright,  as  frequently  to  overthrow  their  riders.  The  super- 
stitious Greeks  attribute  it  to  a  divine  impulse,  and  therefore  make 
vows  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Taraxippus. 

In  the  horse-races  I  particularly  admired  some  expert  riders,  who, 
being  upon  the  back  of  one  horse,  and  leading  a  second,  would 
leap  from  one  to  the  other  with  surprising  agility.  Nor  is  the  ad- 
dress of  a  mare  belonging  to  Phidolas  of  Corinth  to  be  left  un- 
mentioned.  Though  her  master  fell  off  in  the  beginning  of  the 
race  she  continued  her  course  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  kept 
his  seat,  turned  round  the  goal,  redoubled  her  vigor  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  came  in  the  first.  The  Hellanodicae  ordered 
Phidolas  to  be  crowned,  who  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
Eleansto  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  bis  mare  Aura. 

The  fifth  and  last  day  was  taken  up  in  the  chariot-courses,  which 
I  thought  were  much  the  finest  part  of  the  sight.  The  splendour  of 
the  equipages,  as  they  were  drawn  out  in  a  long  line  before  the  lists, 
the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  cries  of  the  charioteers,  and  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  formed  a  very  cheerful 
and  agreeable  entertainment.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  by  four 
horses  all  in  front;  the  two  best  are  always  outermost.  The  cha- 
riot-race was  as  usual  full  of  a  great  many  incidents.  The  car  of 
Admetds  the  Corinthian  broke  down  in  turning  round  the  goal, 
and  two  others,  which  followed  behind,  ran  foul  upon  it,  and  over- 
turned their  drivers.    My  friend  Philocles's  horses,  which  ^ere 
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very  mettlesome,  flew  out  so  furiously  at  the  altar  of  Taraxippus, 
that  with  the  violence  of  the  shock  he  had  nearly  lost  his  seal. 
He  kept  it  with  some  difficulty ;  but  a  chariot  of  Alcibiades  had 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by  him,  and  obtain  the  second  prize.  That 
young  Athenian,  who  had  no  less  than  seven  chariots  which  entered 
the  lists,  won  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prizes.  Philocles  came 
in  for  the  third. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  solemnity  ended, 
the  Hellanodicae  made  a  supper,  according  to  custom,  in  the  Pr)  - 
taneum  of  Olympia,  for  the  victors  at  the  different  exercises. 

Alcibiades  entertained  the  whole  assembly  the  next  day,  in  a 
manner  answerable  to  the  magnificence  wherein  he  had  appeared  at 
the  games.  Empeoocles  of  Agrigcntum  gave  us  the  most  extra- 
ordinary regale.  As  he  is  a  Pythagorean,  both  fish  and  flesh  are 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  doctrines  of  his  sect ;  and  therefore  he 
had  an  ox  made  of  paste,  composed  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
spices,  which  he  distributed  by  pieces  to  all  who  presented  themselves. 

The  different  dispositions  of  my  five  companions  have  rendered 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  company  and  diversions  of  Olympia 
peculiar  to  each.  The  pious  and  humane  Philemon  renews  those 
long-contracted  friendships,  which  war  claims  a  right  of  interrupt- 
ing for  a  time;  and  is  never  more  happy,  than  in  trying  to  in- 
fuse sentiments  of  peace,  and  a  friendly  disposition  towards  Athens, 
in  his  Spartan  and  Corinthian  acquaintance.  Clinias  has  com- 
plained to  me  with  some  concern,  that  the  learned  performances 
repeated  here,  do  not  equal  those  he  remembers  formerly,  when 
Pindar  charmed  the  ears  of  Greece  by  his  odes,  and  Hero- 
dotus excited  their  attention  to  his  history.    The  polite  Chlo- 
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rcs  boasts,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  congratulated  Alcibi- 
ades  upon  gaining  three  prizes  at  the  chariot-course,  and  was  in 
return,  the  first  of  the  assembly  invited  to  supper  the  next  evening  by 
that  magnificent  Athenian.  Hippias  is  not  so  far  lost  to  his  busi- 
ness as  a  merchant,  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  but  he  has 
found  time  to  drive  several  advantageous  bargains.  As  to  Philo- 
cles,  he  thinks  himself  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness 
and  glory  to  which  a  mortal  can  attain.  For  the  Greeks,  potent 
lord,  hold  their  countrymen  who  conquer  at  these  games  in  no 
small  degree  of  esteem  ;  they  are  not  only  maintained  at  the  publick 
charge  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  but  exempted  from  the  burden 
of  taxes  and  civil  employments. 

Thou  wilt,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  in  concluding,  that  though 
such  exercises  as  give  a  graceful  appearance  to  the  body,  and  form 
it  for  military  service,  should  be  cultivated  in  all  wise  states ;  yet 
those  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  which  tend  only  to  breed  up  a  set 
of  idle  persons,  who,  by  making  the  art  of  maiming  the  limbs  of 
their  fellow-creatures  their  sole  employment,  are  in  effect  rendered 
fit  for  nothing  else.  However,  one  cannot  help  admiring  that  pas- 
sionate love  of  glory,  which  urges  on  the  Greeks  to  contend  so 
earnestly  for  the  crown  of  olive.  It  brings  to  my  mind  a  generous 
saving  of  Tioranes  the  Mede  :  being  informed  that  the  formidable 
invasion  of  Xerxes  had  not  interrupted  the.Olympick  games,  and 
told  at  the  same  time  iu  what  the  reward  consisted,  he  cried  out  in 
raptures,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  "  Heavens,  Mar- 
"  don  ids,  against  what  men  are  we  come  to  fight,  who  do  not 
"  make  wealth  the  object  of  their  contention,  but  fame?"  Adieu. 

From  Olympia.  P. 
VOL.  i.  oo 
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Oleander  to  Gobrtas.    From  Olympia. 

- 

^pHE  Mitylenian  embassadors  had  a  few  days  ago  a  publick  audi- 
ence of  the  Pdoponnesian  allies  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympics.  The  chief  of  the  embassy  laid  before  them,  in  a  long 
and  artful  harangue,  the  reasons  which  had  induced  his  state  to 
renounce  their  dependance  upon  Athens.  He  began  with  desiring  the 
assembly  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  his  state ;  because,  after  conti- 
nuing so  many  years  in  a  firm  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  during 
the  time  of  their  prosperity,  they  now  deserted  them  in  that  of  their 
distress.  But,  he  said,  as  the  true  motive  of  the  treaty  which  they 
had  made  with  the  Athenians,  was  not  to  assist  them  in  subduing 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  but  to  join  in  the  common  cause  against  the 
Barbarians ;  so  when  once  the  ambitious  views  of  Athens  made 
her  usurp  an  unreasonable  superiority  over  her  neighbours,  those 
ties  were  naturally  dissolved.  That  the  favours  which  Athens  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  lenity  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  though  they  carried  a  fair  appearance,  were  intended  to 
keep  the  Lesbians  from  stirring,  whilst  that  aspiring  republick  was 
insensibly  enslaving  the  rest  of  her  allies.  That  therefore  no  charge 
of  ingratitude  to  benefactors  could  lie  against  his  countrymen,  who 
were  only  preventing,  by  a  timely  precaution,  those  dangers  which 
surrounded  them.  He  next  represented  the  advantages  which  the 
Feloponnesians  would  gain  by  receiving  them  into  their  alliance ; 
that  besides  strengthening  their  fleet  with  a  large  squadron,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity,  by  the  convenient  situation  of  Lesbos, 
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to  intercept  those  supplies,  which  enabled  Athens  to  continue  the 
war.  He  set  forth  in  exaggerated  colours  the  weak  condition  of  the 
latter,  exhausted  by  the  plague,  the  expences  of  their  preparations, 
and  the  losses  they  had  sustained ;  and  concluded  with  solemnly 
entreating  them,  in  the  name  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  in  whose  temple 
they  were  assembled,  not  to  abandon  a  people,  who  were  the  first 
that  had  recourse  to  their  protection,  but  to  shew  they  deserved  the 
glorious  title  which  they  assumed,  of  protectors  of  the  distressed, 
and  deliverers  of  Greece.  The  assembly  with  whom  this  speech 
had  no  small  weight,  after  a  short  deliberation  returned  a  favourable 
answer,  and  unanimously  decreed,  that  the  Lesbians  should  be  com- 
prehended in  the  Peloponnesian  league.  Deputies  from  the  united 
states  have  held  several  conferences  in  the  Prytaneum  of  Olympia, 
to  debate  on  the  present  posture  of  their  affairs.  Philemon,  who 
watches  narrowly  over  all  their  designs,  has  dispatched  a  courier  to 
Athens  with  what  intelligence  he  has  been  able  to  procure.  He  sus- 
pects that  they  intend  to  form  a  general  rendezvous  at  Corinth,  and 
to  attack.  Athens  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  is  certain,  that  orders  have 
been  issued  out  for  providing  immediately  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines for  transporting  ships  over  land.  The  allies  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  their  harvest ;  and  it  will  occasion  some  delays  to  take  the 
people  from  their  work,  which  will  give  the  Athenians  time  to  pre- 
pare a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  their  enemies.  This 
sudden  turn  of  affairs,  and  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  allies,  de- 
termine the  company  I  came  with,  to  set  out  early  to-morrow  on 
their  return  to  Athens.  The  news  1  received  from  Htdaspes,  that 
the  Persian  court  intended  to  send  a  private  agent  to  Sparta,  atfbrded 
me  no  small  pleasure.  The  ministry,  from  overlooking  both  sides 
of  the  game  in  a  conjuncture  very  interesting  to  Persia,  cannot  fail  of 
directing  their  councils  on  the  surest  grounds,  particularly  when  so 
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important  a  commission  is  entrusted  tb  one  of  Cratippus's  abilities. 
Noble  satrap,  I  ktes  thy  robe,  and  bid  thee  farewel. 

The  first  of  the  month  Metagitnidn. 

< 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Athena. 

Dispatches  from  Clippidbs  were  yesterday  read  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  He  gives  an  account  in  them,  that  the  whole  island, 
except  Methymna,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Mitylenians:  that 
the  reinforcements  he  had  received  from  thence,  and  our  allies, 
enabled  him  to  form  two  camps  against  the  city,  one  on  the  nortb, 
the  other  on  the  south  side,  and  to  block  up  their  ports  so  entirely, 
that  no  succours  could  arrive  by  sea.  The  besieged  made  a  vigorous 
sally,  but  were  repulsed.  Some  embassadors  from  Thebes  and  Sparta 
(he  adds)  had  found  means  to  get  into  the  town,  and  encouraged 
the  inhabitants  to  hold  out  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief. 

«  , 

P. 
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GOBRTAS  tO  &.EANDER. 

ripHT  letters  to  Htdaspes  6n  the  Olympic  games,  and  thy  re- 
remarks  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  as  thou  bast 
found  it  oh  thy  way  to  that  celebrated  solemnity,  were  highly 
entertaining  to  him,  Megabyzus,  and  myself.  For  thou  hast  dis- 
covered in  them  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  superior 
to  what  one  might  reasonably  expect  from  thy  stay  in  it,  and  an 
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ele<?ance  of  taste  which  nature  alone  could  give  thee.    The  "Great 
Ring  was  so  particularly  entertained  with  the  copies  Which  he  saw  of 
them,  that  he  has  deposited  them  for  his  own  perusal  in  the  royal 
cabinet.    He  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  "  they  opened  a  new  scene  to 
"  him  ;  'that  he  had  journeyed  in  fancy,  like  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
"  traveller,  over  a  considerable  part  of  'those  territories,  where  his 
"  great  father  had  formerly  carried  ruin  and  desolation.    Two  of 
the  Median  lords,  whom  Sacas  accused  upon  the  rack,  were  con- 
ducted to  Babylon  by  a  detachment  of  Doryphori,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Araspes.     They  underwent  an  examination  of  three  hours 
in  Meoabyzus's  apartment;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  we  were 
able  to  extort  any  thing  from  them,  and  the  testimonials  they  gave  of 
their 'behaviour  have  almost  convinced  some  of  the  supreme  council, 
that  no  material  reproach  can  be  fixed  upon  their  characters.  I  confess 
to  thee,  I  am  rather  willing  to  suspend  my  sentiments,  tHl  the  com- 
mon ^accidents  of  time,  and  suggestions  of  prudence,  have- enabled 
as  to  see  further  into  this  dark  and  intricate  affair.    It  is  hard  to 
imagine,  that  a  wretch,  who  died  in  torments,  would  lay  the  Charge  of 
such  bloody  purposes  to  other  than  his  real  accomplices  :  and  I  think 
the  honour  of  a  satittp  is  a  point  so  tender,  that  it  ought  to  be  free, 
not  only' from  the  imputation,  but  even  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
gdHt.    I  took  the  liberty  to  urge  this  once  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ministers,  when  [  perceived  many  satraps  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
iFor  ray  own  part,  I  have' made1  the  most  accurate  enquiries  over  the 
province  of  Media,  by  means  of  several  expert  emissaries,  whom  I 
sent  thither  ;  nor  do  I  find  among  the  inhabitants  the  least  inclina- 
tion*o>  revolt.    What  confirms  me  in  it  is,  that  the  king  has  not 
long  since  received  a  very  loyal  and  dutiful  address  from  the  people 
of  that  country,  presented  to  him  by  the  hands  of  their  principal 
-nobles,  in  which  they  express  their  sense  of  his  paternal  care  for  the 
welfare  of  thefersian  empire;  and  congratulate  him  on  the  disco- 
very 
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very  of  the  execrable  treacheries  of  Sacas,  beseeching  Oromasdes 
to  spread  his  guardian  wing  over  the  mighty  Artaxerxes,  the  pe- 
culiar favourite  of  Heaven,  and  the  favourite  of  every  nation  whom 
the  radiant  Mithras  surveys  in  his  diurnal  course.  A  few  days 
ago  I  had  intelligence  that  Oxyathees  is  retired  into  Scythia.  I 
am  afraid  he  is  far  engaged  in  the  eunuch's  conspiracy,  and  is  fled, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  criminal  transactions.  Artjbus  insinuated 
to  me,  when  advice  arrived  of  his  departure,  that  it  was  probable 
as  that  lord  was  descended  from  Phraortes,  he  might  be  the  per- 
son designed  in  the  passage  transcribed  by  thee  from  one  of  Sacas' s 
letters  to  Pericles. 

Ceatippus  has  orders  to  set  out  for  Lacedaemon  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  is  over  in  Greece.  I  have  given  him  particular  instruc- 
tions to  examine,  in  the  best  manner  that  be  can,  what  information 
the  people  of  that  city  receive  from  their  new  envoy  residing  at  this 
court,  Nicandee.  The  conferences  which  pass  between  him  and 
me  are  whimsical  enough  ;  for  while  I  am  endeavouring  to  find  out 
what  length  his  commission  will  suffer  him  to  go  with  us,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  his  embassy,  he  is  studious  to  answer  me  in  such  a 
way,  as  that,  after  the  conversation  is  over,  the  result  of  it  shall 
amount  to  nothing.  Thou  knowest  I  am  obliged  by  my  office  to 
recollect  the  substance  of  all  interviews  with  foreign  ministers,  in 
order  to  deliver  them  in  a  speech  at  the  council-table ;  and  to  be  plain 
with  you,  this  Nicandee  scarce  gives  me  matter  for  a  speech.  In 
that  case  I  can  only  tell  the  satraps  of  the  cabinet,  how  much  I 
attempted  to  say,  and  how  little  he  was  pleased  to  reply;  so  that  the 
most  considerable  part  in  the  dialogue  falls  wholly  to  my  share. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  him,  I  exerted  myself  greatly  before 
him,  and  drew  him  out,  by  the  mere  violence  of  words,  into  some 
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warmth.  Aft  be  is  of  a  turn  somewhat  singular,  I  fancy  thou  wilt 
be  entertained  with  a  few  traits  of  his  manner  in  conversing.  He 
acquainted  me,  "  that  he  is  commanded  by  the  Spartans  to  require  a 
**  fleet  of  an  hundred  sail,  with  twenty  thousand  land  forces,  from 
M  our  monarch ;  in  return  for  which  extraordinary  assistance,  they 
"  offer  their  friendship,  and  a  promise  to  aid  us  with  troops  against 
"  any  rebellion  in  ^Egypt,  or  commotion  in  the  provinces."  I  told 
him,  "  that  my  royal  master  expects  from  the  republick  of  Sparta, 
"  terms  of  a  more  important  nature,  if  he  vouchsafes  to  enter  into 
"  a  league  with  them :  that  Nicander  could  not  but  be  sensible 
"  there  are  two  articles  in  the  treaty  called  Cimok's  peace,  which 
"  the  Persians  are  desirous  of  seeing  annulled :  and  therefore  we 
"  must  insist,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  never  be  reconciled  to 
"  Athens,  unless  we  arc  allowed  free  navigation  on  the  Grecian  seas, 
"  and  our  monarch  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  colonies  in  Asia." 
He  answered,  "  as  the  Athenians  were  framers  of  that  treaty,  he 
"  thought  they  were  responsible  for  the  articles  in  it ;  and  hoped  so 
"  unseasonable  a  demand  would  not  be  a  means  of  obstructing  the 
"  alliance  which  he  offered  between  Artaxekxes  and  his  native 
"  city  :"  adding,  "  that  the  empire  of  Persia  was  like  an  unwieldy 
"  body,  which  whenever  it  sickened,  might  possibly  want  relief 
"  from  the  influence  of  Laced  aemon."  I  again  repeated  what  I  said, 
and  he  determined  to  send  a  courier  for  fresh  instructions  im- 
mediately to  Sparta.  I  then  asked  him  the  reason,  "  Why  the 
"  Peloponnesians,  and  particularly  his  own  countrymen,  who  boast 
"  of  their  great  armies  and  extensive  power,  have  as  yet  contented 
"  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  campaigns  in  Greece,  with 
"  only  ravaging  the  barren  soil  of  Attica  ?  It  seems  to  me  (con- 
"  tinued  I)  as  if  you  made  the  business  of  war  nothing  more  than 
"  mock.skirmish  and  amusement."  "  With  us  (answered  he)  war  is 
"  rest  from  our  labours  at  home."    "  But  (said  I)  how  comes  it 
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"  wisdom  has  so  damped  your  valour,  as  that  you  will  not  dare  to 
"  march  up  to  the  walls  of  Athens  ?    Methinks,  if  I  know  the  Spar- 
"  tans,  they  would  willingly  exercise  their  courage  in  reality*  Can 
"  such  a  people  as  this  pretend  to  cope  with  the  numerous  nations 
"  of  the  East  ?"    "  Tes  (replied  he)  Thermopylae  can  prove  it.** 
"  And  what  did  Thermopylae  prove,  (returned  I,)  but  the  temerity  of 
"  your  leader  ?    However,  to  be  serious  with  you,  I  believe  you 
"  may  have  some  political  reasons  for  not  hazarding  an  attack  upon- 
•*  Athens.     You  will  forgive  me  therefore,  if  I  have  pursued  my 
**  raillery  too  far,  and  I  withdraw  my  objection  with  respect  to  the 
««  conduct  of  your  fellow-citizens."     '*  How  ?  (answered  Nicaxoer 
"  with  some  eagerness ;)  but  if  the  objection  does  not  withdraw 
"  itself,  I  am  in  no  wise  desirous  to  be  so  far  obliged  to  you :  excuse 
"  me,  if  I  am  beholden  to  no  one  for  the  withdrawing  of  an  objection, 
"  when  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain  an  argument  which  may  be 
"  supported  by  reason."    I  smiled  at  his  impatience,  and  he 
informed  me  afterwards,  that  Athens  itself  was  a  strong  place,  and  in 
distressing  her  allies  and  tributary  towns,  she  was  sufficiently  weak- 
ened by  the  Peloponnesian  army.  We  then  turned  the  conversation  to 
some  other  topics,  which  indeed  brought  him  again  into  good  humour, 
but  whereon  he  spoke  with  a  disagreeable  brevity  and  reserve.  Upon 
the  whole,  Cleander,  I  foresee  we  shall  make  no  advantage  of 
these  embassies  from  the  stiff  republick  of  Lacedacmon.  Wouldst 
thou  know  my  opinion  of  the  Spartans  ?    It  is  this ;  they  are  a  proud 
and  severe  people.    Let  them  thank  Ltcubous,  who  has  made 
them  so !    Unlike  the  rest  of  the  admired  sages,  who  have  given 
salutary  laws  to  the  world ;  instead  of  enlarging  the  minds  of  an 
ignorant  race,  he  has  more  effectually  contracted  them.    Instead  of 
teaching  them  a  little  condescension  to  others,  they  have  learned 
only  to  set  a  value  upon  themselves.    Instead  of  polishing  them  into 
an  ease  and  benevolence  of  temper,  he  has  reformed  them  out  of  it. 

And 
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And  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  refinements  of  luxury,  he  has  intro- 
duced a  neglect  of  that  humanity  in  the  lesser  offices  of  life,  which 
adds  such  a  relish  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

C. 


LETTER  LXXV. 
Orsame*  to  Clrakder.    Frtnu  Heliopolis. 

,  •  . 

jw  a  former  letter  from  Thebes*,  Cleakdeb,  I  took  notice  to 
thee  of  the  extravagant  veneration  paid  by  the  ^Egyptians  to 
several  of  their  home-bred  animals,  which  must  appear  at  first  sight 
exceedingly  absurd  and  ridiculous.  It  was  my  opinion,  that  the 
application  of  them,  in  their  hieroglyphick  imagery,  to  express  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  their  gods,  had  acquired  to  them  this  extra- 
ordinary  degree  of  sacred  ness ;  and  to  palliate  this  superstition,  the 
priests  insinuate,  that  the  worship  ascribed  to  animals  is  purely 
relative,  and  ultimately  directed  to  the  divinities,  of  whom  they  are 
the  symbols.  Now  as  many  of  their  gods  were  probably  men  deified, 
I  am  led  to  think,  that  there  is  a  reference  in  these  symbols,  as  well  to 
the  qualities,  actions,  and  remarkable  endowments  of  those  illustrious 
persons,  as  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  those  sidereal  divinities, 
under  which  they  were  afterwards  worshipped.  A  black  ox,  for 
example,  the  animal  sacred  to  the  sun,  is  the  symbol  of  Osiris, 
because  Osiris,  say  the  priests,  is  the  sun,  and  the  moon  Isis  :  but 
as  those  deities,  during  their  reign  in  jEgypt,  were  the  first  who  intro- 
duced agriculture,  so  on  that  account  likewise  the  ox  and  cow 
might  become  their  symbols.    And  fo*r  this  cause,  they  tell  you,  the 
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soul  of  Osiris  after  his  death  retired  into  that  animal,  and  chose  to 
dwell  there  rather  than  any  where  else ;  because  the  ox  was  the 
symbol  of  agriculture.    Hence  the  ox  Mnevis  or  Mcnes,  which  is 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  came  to  be  held  in  such  veneration,  and 
worshipped  here  for  a  god,  as  the  apis  is  at  Memphis.    And  this 
reminds  me  of  another  reason  alleged  for  the  worship  of  the  sacred 
animals,  though  indeed  a  very  fabulous  one,  taken  from  the  mytho- 
logical history  of  iBgypt ;  that  the  gods  having  been  once  pursued 
by  Typhon,  concealed  themselves  under  the  figures  of  different 
animals,  which  may  perhaps  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  celestial 
gods  come  down  sometimes  to  dwell  in  those  symbols  which  repre- 
sent them.    And  without  some  such  interpretation  their  mythology 
concerning  Osiris  is  strangely  confused  and  inexplicable,  which 
makes  him  to  be  the  sun,  and  supposes  that  while  his  soul  informs 
the  body  of  an  ox,  it  still  resides  in  that  luminary.    Near  akin  to 
this  is  their  doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  may  be  another  cause 
of  their  paying  regard  to  animals.    For  the  ^Egyptians  say,  they 
were  the  first  who  maintained  that  the  soul  of  man  was  immortal, 
and  that  after  death  it  passed  successively  into  the  bodies  of  animals, 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  aerial ;  whence  it  returns  to  animate  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  finishes  this  circuit  in  three  thousand  years.    There  - 
is  through  the  different  parts  of  iBgypt  so  great  diversity  in  their 
modes  of  worship,  that  upon  a  slight  examination  one  might  be 
induced  to  think  they  differed  entirely  about  their  deities ;  and  that 
there  was  no  one  general  scheme  of  religion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 
And  indeed  their  mythology,  whatever  it  be  in  itself,  seems  very  per- 
plexed and  intricate  to  one  who  is  left  to  collect  it  from  external 
ceremonies,  popular  customs,  and  the  dark  hints  which  their  priests, 
like  oracles,  at  times  deliver  with  great  reserve  and  mysteriousncss. 
Tet  I  am  of  opinion  they  do  not  so  much  dissent  with  regard  to  the 
deities  themselves,  as  to  the  symbols,  under  which  they  would  repre- 
sent 
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sent  their  natures  and  attributes.  For  first,  I  am  certain  that 
Isis  and  Osiris  are  every  where  adored,  though  they  are  diffe- 
rently represented,  and  the  modes  of  their  worship  vary  in  different 
places.  Neither  do  I  think  it  improbable,  but  that  the  goat  at 
Mendes  receives  divine  honours  on  the  same  account  that  the  ox 
does  here  and  at  Memphis.  When  the  Mendesian  goat  is  dead, 
there  is  the  same  mourning  throughout  the  whole  nome,  as  they 
observe  upon  the  drowning  of  their  sacred  ox  at  Memphis.  The 
Mnevis,  Apis,  and  Mendesian  goat  are  held  more  sacred  than  all 
the  other  animals  of  Mgypt,  as  if  they  bad  the  influence  of  the  god 
more  immediately  residing  in  them.  The  former  two  the  priests 
expressly  declare  to  have  in  them  the  soul  of  Osiris,  as  they  pretend 
the  latter  to  be  the  god  Pan.  But  as  there  are  two  oxen  equally 
sacred  in  their  respective  places,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  soul  of  Osiris  should  have  passed  into  both  at  once.  But  this 
I  take  to  have  been  the  case  ;  when  tbey  deified  their  hero  Menrs, 
who  is  called  Osiris,  they  consecrated  him  into  a  sidereal  divinity, 
implying  either,  that  his  spirit  passed  into  the  sun,  or  that  the  soul 
of  that  luminary  had  resided  in  Osiris.  The  great  lights  of  heaven 
were  doubtless  the  most  obvious  of  all  visible  objects  to  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  religious  reverence.  And  by  thus  grafting  the  wor- 
ship of  their  deified  heroes  upon  the  mythology  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  they  found  the  likeliest  method  to  divert  the  attention  of  such 
as  were  their  nearest  contemporaries  from  all  those  circumstances  in 
their  lives,  by  which  they  might  remember  those  gods  to  have  been 
men  like  themselves.  But  in  order  to  secure  a  more  particular 
respect  in  succeeding  ages  to  the  person  himself,  who  was  consecrated 
as  a  god,  and  lest  the  honour  intended  him  might  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  worship  of  an  original  deity,  1  suppose  those  rites  and  myste- 
ries were  invented,  which  bear  a  particular  allusion  to  the  great  events 
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of  his  life,  or  that  remarkable  catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  it. 
And  being  received  into  the  number  of  the  gods,  it  was  necessary 
he  should  be  remembered  by  the  particular  relation  he  bore  to 
./Egypt.  Thus  I  suppose  the  hierophants  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
sacred  ox  as  the  god  Osiris,  led  to  it  by  the  hieroglyphick  imagery  and 
their  doctrine  of  transmigration ;  and  tempered  their  imposture  to 
the  genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  most.taken  with  the  grossest  repre- 
sentations. Osiris  having  reigned  over  all  iEgypt,  and  after  his 
death  being  remembered  as  a  tutelar  deity,  in  which  the  whole 
country  had  an  equal  interest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  upon  the 
division  of  the  kingdoms  the  chief  city,  both  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  ^Egypt,  should  claim  his  presence  among  them.  And  it  being 
an  established  opinion,  that  without  the  living  image  of  their  god, 
the  worship  of  it  could  not  be  rightly  solemnized,  they  both,  while 
divided  in  their  interests,  forming  also  a  schism  in  their  religion, 
sought  out  for  themselves  their  own  sacred  ox ;  and  so  the  soul  of 
Osiris  has  ever  since  continued  to  inform  two  different  animals, 
though  the  priests  of  the  two  cities  are  since  become  more  united  in 
their  interests.  But  the  vulgar,  blinded  with  superstition,  examine 
not  into  these  things ;  and  the  priests  treat  this  matter  with  their 
usual  sophistry  and  collusion  ;  though  when  hardly  pressed  by  men 
of  reason  and  enquiry,  they  seem  rather  to  maintain,  that  the  god 
Osiris  manifests  himself  in  the  sacred  ox,  than  that  the  sacred  ox  is 
itself  the  god  Osiris. 

*       .  ' 

This  worship  of  Osiris  I  may  call  the  popular  religion  of  ^Egypt. 
What  more  recondite  doctrines  are  concealed  under  the  mysteries 
of  Isis,  I  am  not  concerned  in  the  present  subject  to  enquire. 
Neither  will  I  enter  into  a  perplexed  detail  of  their  original  deities, 
who  are  said  to  have  reigne;!  in  ^Bgypt.    For  the  reign  of  those 
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deities  I  take  to  mean  the  mundane  revolution,  which  I  spoke  of  in 
a  former  letter*;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lime  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  reign  of  all  their  gods,  amounts  exactly  to  the  same 
period  of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty -five  years. 
The  reign  therefore  of  the  gods  I  conceive  to  imply,  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  run  their  courses  thousands  of  years  before  man  was 
upon  the  earth.  The  names  of  those  deities  they  confound  with 
their  dcmi-gods  and  heroes.  I  have  been  sometimes  of  opinion,  that 
by  Vvlcax  they  mean  an  eternal  deity,  for  they  commonly  speak 
of  his  reign  as  unlimited ;  but  his  worship  is  not  universal  through- 
out ./Egypt.  Their  theology,  in  short,  (as  I  have  hinted  elsewhere,) 
may  be  resolved  into  a  system  of  the  world,  and  their  Isis  and 
Osiris,  though  generally  taken  for  the  sun  and  moon,  which  are 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  generation  of  all  things,  have  moreover 
been  acknowledged  as  deities  through  every  part  of  nature,  and  con- 
secrated over  and  over  into  different  stars  and  elements,  as  new  dis- 
coveries came  to  be  made  in  the  heavens,  or  any  where  else  through 
the  system  of  nature.  About  the  same  time  that  the  five  intercalary 
days  were  added  to  their  year,  it  is  likely  that  the  ./Egyptian  astro- 
nomers had  observed  the  appearance  of  five  new  stars  on  their  hori- 
zon, of  which  their  predecessors  had  taken  no  notice.  And  upon  this 
occasion  they  consecrated  their  Isis  anew,  with  others  of  their  deities, 
and  supposed  her  to  rise  in  the  dog-star.  Or  us  the  son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  is  generally  made  the  last  of  the  gods  who  reigned  in  -(Egypt. 
Now  Osiris  is  undeniably  the  first  of  their  kings,  to  whom  any 
of  their  histories  reach  up.  And  their  other  gods,  if  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  real  beings,  besides  the  several  operations  and  powers  of 
nature,  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  were  Osiris's  immediate  pro- 
genitors or  contemporaries.    Such  in  general,  Oleander,  are  the 
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I  have  been  able  to  form  upon  the  ^Egyptian  mythology. 
Thou  wilt  consider  it  as  a  subject  which  a  very  subtile  body  of  men 
have  made  it  their  study  to  perplex  and  render  intricate.  By  the 
figure  of  a  Sphinx  in  the  avenues  of  their  temples,  they  seem  design- 
edly to  imply,  that  the  doctrine  of  their  gods  is  obscure  and  senig- 
matical.  Adieu. 

L. 
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Oleander  to  Hydaspes. 

rpBou  mayest  think  it  extraordinary,  after  all  I  have  beard  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Areopagus,  that  I  never  attended  in  any  cause 
before  that  council  till  yesterday.  And  the  cause  was  indeed  such  a 
one,  that  I  should  have  been  curious  to  have  heard  the  debate  of  it 
in  a  court,  however  low  in  reputation  ;  much  more  before  persons 
of  the  highest,  for  the  good  sense  and  integrity  of  their  judgments. 

In  the  last  great  feast  of  Bacchus,  the  solemnity  of  which  draws 
a  prodigious  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Aristo- 
phanes presented  a  play,  intitled  The  Babylonians;  wherein 
Cleon  was  reflected  upon  in  a  manner  that  greatly  incensed  him. 
He  was  the  more  offended  at  it,  as  it  is  the  first  performance  in 
which  he  has  been  publickly  ridiculed ;  and  having  been  courted 
and  admired,  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  opposition  to  Peri- 
cles,  he  is  exceedingly  impatient  of  any  satire,  which  tends  to 
hurt  his  popularity.  As  the  comedy  had  been  received  with  much 
applause,  he  determined  it  should  be  condemned  upon  legal  reasons, 

though 
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though  it  stood  the  test  of  a  critical  examination.  Accordingly  he 
delivered  in  an  account  of  the  offence  to  the  Areopagus,  and  accused 
the  poet,  as  "  guilty  of  defamation*,  and  one  who  exposed  the  citi- 
"  zens  and  the  state  to  the  derision  of  foreigners."  Towards  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  judges  were  seated  in  the  open  air  upon 
Mars's  hill.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  placed  on  the  stools 
of  Injury  and  Innocence.  Cleon  opened  with  great  spirit  and 
impetuosity ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  the  people  in 
general  expressed  at  this  attempt  to  deter  the  comic  writers  from 
that  licentious  buffoonery  which  entertains  and  natters  them,  he 
shewed  himself  superior  to  such  murmurs,  however  affected  by  the 
stings  of  wit.  He  said,  *«  that  he  pretended  to  no  rhetorick ;  nor 
"  would  it  be  proper,  or  even  lawful,  to  exert  it  before  this  judr- 
"  cature,  if  he  excelled  at  all  in  it :  but  that  there  was  a  natural  elo- 
"  quence  accompanying  the  complaints  of  the  injured,  which,  if  it 
"  betrayed  him  into  warm  expressions,  might  more  easily  be  excused 
"  than  controuled.  He  understood  from  the  laws  of  Solon,  that 
"  the  republick  bad  a  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  private  men, 
"  and  allowed  an  action  of  slander ;  a  still  greater  for  that  of  magis- 
"  trates,  in  whose  character  its  own  dignity  and  welfare  are  con- 
"  cerned  ;  that  it  was  necessary  their  character  should  be  guarded  by 
'«  the  severest  laws  in  a  democracy,  because  they  are  so  very  limited 
"  in  the  exercise  of  power.  To  supply  the  delects  of  power, 
"  their  authority  (which  arises  from  reputation)  must  of  course  be 
"  steadily  supported.  That  it  mattered  not  how  far  the  facts  alluded 
*'  to  in  The  Babylonians  were  true ;  it  was  to  be  considered, 
"  whether  the  illusions  carried  an  illegal  reproach.  That  it  became 
"  them  to  understand  the  passages  which  gave  them  offence,  in  the 
"  same  manner  they  were  understood  in  full  theatre ;  that  the  task  of 

•  Quo  nomine  dkwn  illi  scripsit  [sc.  Chon  Aristophani]  ca  autem  erat  iU(  i«  t«*« 
n<*ira{.    Petit,  in  leg.    Ait.  p.  79.  , 
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**  scandal  would  be  very  easy,  if  these  pitiful  tools  of  it  were  given 
"  to  know,  that  their  pieces  are  to  be  taken  in  one  sense  by  the 
"  audience,  and  in  another  by  a  court  of  justice.  This  would  be 
"  giving  a  sanction  to  evasions,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  laws  may 
"  be  either  destroyed  or  diminished.  That  he  was  extremely  unwil- 
"  ling  to  find  fault  with  any  diversions  which  engaged  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  Greece,  and  raised  the  glory  of  Athens ;  but  he  considered 
"  the  contempt  thrown  on  himself,  the  magistrates,  and  the  publick 
*•  measures,  to  be  much  worse  in  the  festivals,  when  there  was  so 
"  general  a  concourse,  than  in  such  as  were  attended  merely  by  their 
"  own  citizens.  That  it  became  every  man  who  loved  his  country, 
"  to  draw  a  veil  over  its  weakness,  its  pusillanimity,  or  rashness,  and 
"  not  to  expose  before  all  Greece,  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  what  they 
"  should  wish  to  hide  even  from  themselves.  He  concluded  with 
"  hoping,  that  those  magistrates  would  protect  the  commonwealth 
"  from  the  impudent  licence  of  comedy,  who  are  expressly  forbidden 
*'  by  the  laws  to  write  a  performance  of  that  nature." 

When  Cleon  had  done,  Aristophanes  was  called  upon  to 
offer  something  in  his  own  defence.  I  thought  the  assurance  of  the 
man  would  not  have  deserted  him  in  any  circumstances ;  but  the  occa- 
sion was  too  trying,  and  the  place  too  solemn.  He  seemed  much 
confounded,  and  his  adversary  called  out  to  him,  "  that  he  must  not 
"  think  of  imposing  upon  this  tribunal  by  his  theatrical  pleasantries  ;** 
which  disturbed  him  more.  However,  he  recovered  himself  so  far 
as  to  speak  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  as  the  prosecution,  car- 
"  ried  on  by  Cleon  in  this  court,  was  singular  and  new,  though 
"  grounded  on  a  law  which  had  been  long  in  force,  he  hoped  the 

judges  would  consider  well  the  consequence  of  it,  before  they 
"  gave  a  determination.  That  no  man  knows  what  he  does,  when 
"  he  majtes  a  precedent ;  and  if,  by  censuring  him  upon  the  com- 
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"  plaint  before  them,  they  should  go  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
"  excellent  judges,  who  had  reviewed  and  allowed  his  comedy, 

contrary  to  the  avowed  practice  of  the  state,  the  poets  would 
"  be  uncertain,  how  fiir  they  were  secure  upon  the  strength  of 
"  the  decisions  made  by  those  judges,  the  publick  festivals  would 
"  be  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  ornament,  and  the  vicious  be 
"  equally  safe  with  the  virtuous  from  that  ridicule,  which  had  been 
"  found  instrumental  to  good  manners.  That  it  was  particularly 
"  the  business  of  this  court  to  watch  the  morals  of  the  people ;  but 
"  as  they  acted  by  certain  rules,  and  could  only  lay  open  offences 
"  actually  committed  within  the  letter  or  intention  of  the  law,  there 
"  were  several  very  blaroeable  parts  of  conduct,  both  above  and 
"  below  their  cognizance :  that  these  equally  belonged  to  the  pro- 
"  vince  of  comedy  ;  and  where  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  could 
"  either  not  reach,  or  not  be  suitably  applied,  he  apprehended 
"  the  poet  to  be  useful  That  he  hoped  the  wisdom  of  that  council 
"  would  protect  such  as  were  carrying  on  by  efficacious,  and,  he 
"  conceived,  legal  means,  the  ends  of  their  institution.  That  this 
"  way  of  reforming  was  wonderfully  agreeable  to  the  people,  and 
"  the  nature  of  the  government :  that  be  feared  more  clanger  from 
"  the  increase  of  those  disorders,  which  the  freedom  of  bis  pen 
"  bad  censured,  than  from  the  opinion  the  Greeks  might  entertain 
"  of  the  state,  by  attending  to  the  force  of  those  censures :  that  to 
"  be  the  first  in  discovering  and  acknowledging  one's  faults,  is  an 
"  argument  of  understanding,  as  to  he  the  last  in  these  important 
"  points,  is  an  argument  of  exceeding  folly :  but  it  was  not  strange 
"  that  those  should  counsel  others  to  hide  their  errors  from  them- 
"  selves,  who  were  so  uneasy  when  their  own  are  reproved.  That 
"  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  a  contest  with  one,  who,  in 
"  the  time  of  Pericles,  was,  of  all  the  Athenians  that  honoured 
"  his  pieces  with  their  presence,  the  most  applauding  spectator." 

vol.  i.  Q  q  I  found 
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I  found  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  who  attended  these 
pleadings,  not  at  all  disposed  to  favour  Cleon;  and  the  stroke 
with  which  Aristophanes  concluded,  gave  so  much  pleasure, 
that  it  would  have  raised  a  general  laugh  against  him,  were  not 
that  directly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  court.  The  complaint 
was  ordered  to  be  reserved  for  another  hearing,  and  no  judg- 
ment pronounced.  It  is  thought,  the  affair  will  be  dropped, 
and  Cleon  satisfied  with  terrifying  Aristophanes,  and  reveng- 
ing himself  by  the  severity  of  his  oration.  The  comic  poet  swears 
by  Thalia,  the  muse  of  his  art,  that  he  will  not  spare  the  cur- 
rier in  the  next  representation  at  the  lesser  feast  of  Bacchus. 

* 

Htdaspes,  thou  hast  no  notion  of  the  satirical  species  of  wit 
so  much  admired  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  a  greater  commen- 
dation to  say,  thou  wan  test  it,  than  that  thou  hast  the  rest  at  thy 
command.  It  is  admired,  because  it  flatters  the  vanity  of  every 
private  roan  to  be  entertained  at  the  cxpence  of  his  neighbours ; 
and  especially,  because  it  flatters  the  licence  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment to  be  entertained  at  the  expence  of  its  leaders.  Little  minds 
are  fond  of  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  great ;  for  if  they 
fall  very  much  below  those  qualities  which  adorn  them,  they  are 
perhaps  superior  to  the  foibles  which  debase  them.  If  this  reflec- 
tion on  the  weakness  of  great  men,  by  proving  that  they  are 
but  men,  could  engage  us  to  aspire  to  an  imitation  of  their  excel- 
lencies, it  were  indeed  a  very  useful  consequence;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  makes  us  true  to  our  own  failings,  and  inclines  us  to 
pursue  comparative,  not  real  goodness.  Let  me  add,  that  as  in 
considering  the  portion  of  happiness  assigned  us,  we  arc  apt  to 
look  upwards,  and  repine,  if  others  have  apparently  more ;  so  in 
considering  our  moral  perfection,  we  are  apt  to  look  downwards, 
and  arc  satined,  if  others  have  apparently  less;  whereas,  in  both 
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cases,  the  reverse  is  the  right  conduct.  And  were  it  followed,  we 
should  endeavour  to  copy  the  best  models,  instead  of  being  con- 
tented to  avoid  the  worst.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  far  better, 
if,  as  in  the  earliest  times,  wit  were  exercised  in  the  panegyrics 
of  Gods  and  heroes,  to  invite  us  to  moral  actions,  by  represent- 
ing the  most  perfect  patterns,  and  not  in  satire,  which  delights 
only  in  pictures  of  deformity.  There  would  be  less  too  of  the 
disgust  and  melancholy,  which  speculations  on  the  dark  side  of 
human  nature  occasion  in  the  generality  ;  above  all,  in  the  morosely 
virtuous,  who  form  ideas  of  its  corruptions  worse  than  its  most 
depraved  condition  will  justify,  or  the  very  being  of  society  admit. 
In  a  word,  the  virtue  of  every  man  would  then  be  adjusted 
according  to  the  exemplar  given  us  in  the  characters  of  heroes  and 
the  natural  constitution  of  things,  not  measured  by  the  railings  of  those 
about  him  ;  and  the  world  might  be  restored  to  its  own  good  opinion, 
as  well  as  to  the  favour  of  Oromasdes. 

C. 

■ 

■        •  • 

LETTER  LXXVII. 
Cleander  to  Gobryas.    From  Athens. 

*pnou  wilt  not  be  surprized,  that  my  correspondence  with  Persia 
hath  been  interrupted  since  my  departure  from  Olympia,  when 
I  tell  thee  the  occasion  of  it.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  at 
Athens,  a  decree  passed  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that,  in  the  present 
exigence  of  a  flairs,  all  the  citizens,  except  the  second  order  called 
Hippeis,  (who  only  serve  on  horseback,)  as  well  as  the  strangers 
residing  at  Athens,  should  repair,  without  delay,  on  board  the  fleet. 
Though  I  had  scarcely  recovered  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  was 
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sensible  that  the  accidents  of  the  sea,  and  the  uncertainty  of  finding 
a  conveyance  for  my  letters,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  duties 
of  my  employment  for  some  months,  yet  I  considered  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  unwillingness  to  go  would  either  raise  a  suspicion 
of  my  real  character,  or  betray  a  coolness  in  my  affection  to  the 
state.  Within  a  few  days  I  prepared  my  military  equipage,  and 
complied  with  a  very  obliging  offer  of  Philocles,  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer on  board  the  quadrireme,  which  he  commanded.  When  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  a  hundred  gallies,  of  which  Phormio  was  admiral, 
had  received  sailing  orders,  and  the  wind  sat  fair  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  Piraeus,  almost  the  whole  city  assembled  on  the  shore 
to  see  the  ceremonies  practised  on  such  occasions,  and  take  the 
last  leave  of  their  friends  and  relations,  who  were  repairing  to  their 
respective  ships.  First,  silence  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 
the  publick  herald  repeated  a  solemn  form  of  words,  which  contained 
vows  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  the  Athenian  arms.  When  that 
was  ended,  the  admiral  and  trierarchs  of  the  fleet  appeared  on  deck ; 
and  after  they  had  poured  a  libation  to  Neptune,  drank  in  golden 
cups  to  the  fortune  of  the  voyage.  Whilst  a  Paean  was  singing,  the 
whole  fleet  ranged  themselves  in  line  of  battle,  struck  their  oars, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  their  harbour,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  that  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  We  proceeded  for 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  ;  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  come  out,  made  descents  in  several  parts,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. We  were  informed  by  some  prisoners,  that  the  allies  had  drawn 
together  a  small  body  of  troops  at  Corinth,  being  much  disappointed 
by  the  uneasiness  which  several  of  their  cities  expressed  at  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  dispirited  by  the  extraordinary  armament 
which  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  in  so  short  a  time.  As  an 
attempt  to  demolish  the  Corinthian  fleet  in  port  was  looked  upon  as 
too  hazardous,  we  contented  ourselves  in  shewing  the  superiority  of 
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our  strength  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece ;  and  on  hearing  the  allies 
were  retired  into  winter-quarters,  received  orders  to  return.  The 
expences  of  this  year's  campaign,  though  it  has  been  unactive,  have 
proved  very  burdensome  to  the  Athenians.  Besides  the  fleet  which 
cruised  about  Peloponnesus,  they  had  another  of  the  same  force  to 
guard  their  own  coasts ;  and  have  lately  sent  a  reinforcement  of  50 
ships  to  Cuppidcs,  under  the  command  of  Paches,  with  a  supply 
of  200  talents.  They  are  in  great  hopes,  that  Mitylene  will  be 
obliged  to  surrender  before  the  beginning  of  next  summer,  as  itia 
now  blocked  up  both  by  land  and  sea. 

The  resolute  and  brave  action  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  Platasans, 
is  at  present  the  general  subject  of  conversation  here.  The  scarcity  of 
provision  within  the  town,  and  the  difficulty  of  throwing  in  relief 
from  without,  inspired  a  party  of  the  garrison  with  the  bold  design 
of  escaping  through  the  lines.  They  began  with  computing  the 
height  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  by  exactly  reckoning  the  num- 
ber of  the  rows  of  bricks  that  composed  it.  They  next  took  advan* 
tage  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night,  and  sallied  out  of  the  town  under 
the  guidance  of  Thaicetus  an  augur,  and  Eupolpidas  an  officer, 
marching  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  to  prevent  the  clashing 
of  their  armour.  They  applied  the  ladders  to  the  intervals  between 
the  towers,  two  of  which  were  immediately  seized,  and  the  centinels 
killed.  A  loose  rile  that  fell  from  the  wall,  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
Peloponnesian  camp  ;  but  as  the  besieged  made  a  feint  sally  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  storm,  which  beat  full 
in  their  faces,  helped  to  increase  the  confusion,  they  durst  not 
leave  their  posts.  In  the  meantime  the  select  number,  that  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  towers,  secured  the  passage  for  the 
rest  of  their  company,  who,  when  they  had  mounted  the  first  walk 
changed  the  ladders>  aud  came  down  on  the  other  side,  where  tbey 
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drew  themselves  up  to  defend  the  detachment  that  were  preparing 
to  quit  the  towers.  Whilst  these  last  were  descending,  a  body  of 
reserve  belonging  to  the  besiegers  came  up  with  lights,  and  the 
whole  Plataean  party  had  just  time  to  make  their  escape.  They  retired 
by  the  way  that  lies  towards  Thebes,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  who  sent  out  detachments  in  pursuit  of  them  on  the  road 
leading  to  Athens.  When  they  were  returned  to  the  camp,  the  Pla- 
tarans  changed  their  course,  and  arrived  safely  here.  1  have  procured 
from  one  of  them  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  the 
works  of  the  besiegers,  which  I  send  enclosed  in  this  packet,  toge- 
ther with  a  journal  of  the  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus 
drawn  up  by  Philocles. 

The  advantages  which  the  Athenians  have  received  from  a  war 
now  advanced  to  the  conclusion  of  its  fourth  year,  are  so  trifling, 
in  comparison  of  the  ambitious  projects  which  they  formed  to 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the  insupportable  burden  of 
their  annual  expences,  that  several  of  the  most  intelligent  and  disin- 
terested citizens  begin  to  think  seriously  of  proposing  terms  for  an 
honourable  accommodation.  But  the  party  that  desire  the  continu- 
ance of  the  quarrel,  have  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  and  flatter  them  with  hopes  of  assistance  from 
several  foreign  princes,  as  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon,  Sitalces, 
and  our  potent  monarch.  The  head  of  this  faction,  Cleon,  has 
lately  received  a  disgrace,  under  which  nothing  but  his  matchless 
assurance  could  support  him.  He  had  taken  a  bribe  of  five  talents 
from  some  tributary  islands,  to  obtain  for  them  a  diminution  of  the 
taxes  which  they  pay  to  this  state.  The  bargain  by  some  means  or 
another  got  air,  and  the  Hippeis  (or  knights)  brought  a  charge  of 
corruption  against  him,  in  the  name  of  their  order,  before  the  Areo- 
pagus.  The  accusation  was  clearly  made  out,  and  he  was  obliged 
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to  refund  the  talents.  Lamachus,  a  young  man,  is  lately  elected 
one  of  the  ten  generals  by  Cleon's  interest,  who  carried  his  point 
in  sO  high  a  manner,  that  it  gave  singular  offence.  The  opposite 
party  have  engaged  Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  to  write  a  play, 
which  is  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  overtures 
of  peace,  by  setting  forth  the  detriment  that  the  war  occasions  to 
the  common  interest  of  Greece,  the  miseries  it  has  brought  upon 
Athens,  and  the  views  of  their  orators  and  generals,  who  desire  to 
prolong  it.  Neither  the  memory  of  Pericles,  nor.  the  characters 
of  the  present  administration,  will  be  spared  in  the  piece,  which  is 
to  be  performed  at  the  next  feasts  of  Bacchus. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  determine,  whether  the  representation  of  this 
comedy  will  have  that  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  which 
gome  expect  from  it.  It  has  been  long  observed  of  the  Athenians, 
that  though  they  see  even  with  pleasure  their  greatest  ministers 
accused  upon  the  stage  of  the  grossest  enormities,  and  vilified  with 
the  severest  satire,  and  permit  the  fables  of  their  deities  to  be  exposed 
with  all  the  Ucentiousnes  of  a  scurrilous  buffoon  wit;  yet  neither 
is  the,  management  of  their  affairs  taken  from  the  former,  nor 
a  grain  of  incence  less  offered  upon  the  altars  of  the  latter.  Farewel. 

P. 

LETTER  LXXVIII. 

Cratipfcs  to  Oleander. 

npHEBE  is  no  part  of  my  instructions,  that  I  obey  with  so  much 
private  satisfaction,  as  that  relating  to  my  correspondence  with 
thee.    From  hence  I  not  only  foresee  the  greatest  advantage  to  our 
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master's  service,  but  I  promise  myself  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments from  the  communication  of  thy  sagacity  and  experience, 
and  perhaps,  should  I  be  found  not  unworthy,  a  friendship,  which 
will  be  the  honour  of  my  future  life. 

When  the  council  of  the  Great  King,  observing  the  new  light  that 
was  thrown  upon  the  affairs  of  Greece  by  every  dispatch  of  thine 
from  Athens,  had  determined  to  place  an  agent  also  at  Sparta,  my 
patron  Gobktas  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  for  that  employment.  He 
considered,  that  the  misfortunes  of  my  family  would  be  a  proper 
recommendation  of  me  here.  We  fell  with  the  aristocracy,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  Rhodes,  when  the  popular  faction  prevailed,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  Athens.  My  two  brothers  have  ever  since 
taken  up  their  residence  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Caria,  waiting 
for  some  turn  of  affairs  in  our  favour.  And  thou  knowest,  those 
of  our  principles  throughout  all  Greece,  place  their  only  hope  in  the 
success  of  the  Peloponnesian  arms. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  waited  upon  Bbasidas,  a  young  officer 
of  reputation,  and  presented  to  him  the  token  from  my  brother 
Trbron  his  host.  He  received  it  very  cordially,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  this  opportunity  of  returning  the  good  offices 
done  him,  while  the  galley  he  commanded  lay  in  the  port  of 
Caunus.  I  told  him,  that,  driven  from  my  own  country,  I  bad 
made  the  tour  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  had  even  seen  the  court 
of  the  Great  King ;  but  that,  tired  with  wandering,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  fix  at  last  in  this  seat  of  security  and  virtue,  where 
valour  and  discipline  repel  all  dangers  from  without,  and  an  uniform 
obedience  to  the  best  laws  prevents  the  more  fatal  evils 
from  within.  He  replied  with  a  smile,  that  a  taste  of  Susa  was  by 
no  means  a  preparation  for  a  Spartan  diet ;  but  that  he  would  obtain 
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a*  licence  from  the  Froxeni  for  my  stay  in  the  city,  and  would  pro- 
pose me  for  a  member  to  the  little  society,  where  he  daily  eat  his 
fugal  meal.  I  thanked  him,  and  added,  that  I  might  perhaps  not 
be  altogether  unworthy  some  favour  from  the  state,  as  I  was  tho- 
roughly informed  of  the  condition  of  the  Rhodian  marine,  a  point 
my  countrymen  were  so  jealous  of,  and  which  might  be  a  discovery 
of  consequence  in  the  present  war. 

The  whole  city  is  at  present  taken  up  with  the  funeral  of  Au- 
ciiidamcs.  It  is  indeed  a  most  solemn  ceremony  ;  as  if  this  people 
intended,  by  so  much  respect  paid  to  their  dead  princes,  to  make 
amends  for  the  small  share  of  regal  pomp  and  authority  they  allow 
them  when  living.  To  his  character  thou  art  no  stranger.  He  was 
the  host  of  thy  friend  Pericles.  These  two  great  men  were  sus- 
pected and  traduced  for  measures,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  wise 
and  honest ;  and  they  most  effectually  distressed  each  other  by  those 
very  counsels  which  were  branded  with  the  name  of  collusion  and 
treachery.  Tet  still  the  memory  of  Archidamus  is  pursued  with 
reproaches ;  and  a  prudent  and  glorious  administration  of  more  than 
forty  years,  cannot  make  amends  for  his  Unwillingness  to  enter  sud- 
denly into  a  desperate  war,  and  his  forbearing  a  while  to  push  the 
enemy  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  render  all  terras  of  accommoda- 
tion impossible.  This  furious  spirit  is  kept  up  in  the  republick  by  the 
Ephore  Sthenelaidas  ;  he,  whose  violent  oration  prevailed  over 
all  the  king's  reasons,  and  hurried  the  assembly  into  a  vote,  that  the 
treaties  were  broken  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

From  the  imperfect  survey  of  things  I  have  yet  been  able  to  take, 
I  must  not  pretend  to  determine  the  question  about  this  war,  how 
far  Sparta  was  intereste.t  in  the  quarrel  of  her  Corinthian  allies  ; 
or  what  credit  she  might  give  to  the  Athenians'  offer  of  satis- 
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faction.  Bat  of  this  I  am  convinced,  it  will  ever  be  my  duty 
to  add  fuel  to  this  flame,  and  to  attach  myself  to  the  party  which 
declares  against  all  overtures  of  peace.  While  their  disputes  continue 
(which  we  should  wish  for  in  the  first  place,)  the  general  force  of 
Greece  is  daily  growing  weaker.  And  should  even  one  of  the 
powers  prevail,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  ruin  of  its 
rival,  that  very  success  would  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  conqueror 
upon  tyrannizing  over  Europe ;  nor  would  he  quit  that  near  and 
tempting  prospect,  for  the  distant  view  of  empty  glory  in  the  fields 
of  Asia.  Adieu. 

* 

From  Sparta.  W\. 

■ 

LETTER  LXXIX. 

Oleander  to  Ohsames. 

giNCE  I  read  over  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  poets,  noble  friend, 
I  have  often  thought  it  might  be  a  very  improving,  as  well  as 
pleasing  speculation,  to  enquire  into  the  cause  and  origin  of  fables 
in  the  world ;  how  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  human  passions 
were  first  allegorized  ;  and  in  what  manner  the  plain  facts  of  ancient 
history  came  to  be  mixed  with  the  ornaments  of  a  poetic  imagination. 
After  having  made  some  search  into  the  subject,  at  least  so  far 
as  might  enable  me  to  converse  upon  it,  I  went  one  day  into  the 
Lyceum,  and  fell  accidentally  into  discourse  with  Ctbsij»uon,  a 
learned  sophist.    He  told  me,  he  should  be  very  proud  to  instruct 
an  inquisitive  stranger  in  a  point,  which  he  himself  had  so  tho- 
roughly considered  :  but  I  must  intreat  you,  said  he,  not  to  discover 
to  any  one  those  sentiments  which  I  shall  lay  before  you,  lest  some 
malicious  person  should  accuse  me  of  speaking  against  the  gods  of 
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nay  country,  and  cite  me  to  appear  before  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
1  assured  him  of  my  inviolable  secrecy,  and  then  he  entered  on 
the  matter  without  further  apology.    You  know,  said  he,  that  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world  are  thought  to  have  been  much  sooner 
peopled  than  the  climates  of  the  West.    The  Greeks  therefore  lived 
for  many  years  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  rudeness,  while  other 
regions  enjoyed  the  ornaments  as  well  as  other  conveniences  of  life. 
Their  diet  was  of  the  wild  herbs  of  the  field ;  their  clothing  of 
leaves ;  and  the  caverns,  which  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature 
in  uncultivated  mountains,  were  their  places  of  habitation.  The 
colonists,  who  mixed  with  them  from  iEgypt  and  Phoenicia,  endea- 
voured to  temper  the  savageness  of  the  nation  :  and  by  communicar 
ting  their  customs  to  them,  insensibly  formed  them  to  the  politer 
arts  of  humanity.    They  taught  them  to  strip  the  wool  from  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  to  cure  it  for  use.    The  knowledge  of  build- 
ing and  agriculture,  when  first  revealed  to  them,  was  esteemed  of  so 
excellent  and  necessary  a  nature,  that  the  gratitude  which  they  owed 
to  their  benefactors,  very  naturally  broke  out  into  expressions  of 
■adoration.    They  regarded  them  as  sent  from  heaven  for  the  benefit 
-of  mortals,  and  adopted  them  after  death  among  their  deities.  Hence 
arose  the  gods  of  the  Greeks;  and  their  Orpheus,  Apollo,  and 
Hermes,    (who  is  the  same  with  the  Thoth  or  Mercurt  of 
Egypt,)  take  their  rise  from  the  laws  and  manners  which  they  gave 
to  a  barbarous  and  rough  race.    And  to  say  the  truth,  Cleander, 
such  improvements  as  these  might  well  demand  the  admiration  of 
mankind  in  the  dawnings  of  science,  which  are  the  principal  supports 
of  health  and  social  felicity  in  more  illuminated  ages.    Tour  account 
is  certainly  a  very  fair  one,  answered  I,  and  what  I  shall  readily 
acquiesce  in.    But  methinks  the  craft  of  these  wise  men  concurred 
with  the  ignorance  of  these  savages  in  the  advancement  of  fable. 
Tor  the  first  lawgivers  and  reformers  of  mankind,  the  better  to 
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claim  respect  from  their  countrymen  and  kindred,  were  ambitious 
to  bethought  descended  from  the  gods,  and  to  have  had  frequent 
interviews  with  them  of  singular  importance.  Yes,  replied  he,  a 
divine  mission  strikes  immediately  with  awe,  and  inclines  us  to 
implicit  reverence  and  belief.  The  priests  too  were  careful  to  con- 
tend with  one  another  in  raising  altars  to  the  memory  of  a  new  hero, 
and  vamping  up  religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  in  his  honour. 
They  busied  themselves  in  writing  whole  volumes  of  fables  ;  and  he, 
who  had  the  best  invention,  generally  bore  away  the  approbation  of 
the  multitude  to  his  shrine,  as  well  as  the  gainful  applause  of  the 
more  wealthy.  Besides,  before  the  use  of  letters  and  writing  came 
amongst  us,  the  remembrance  of  great  and  illustrious  actions  de- 
pended only  on  a  sort  of  family  or  national  tradition.  Sometimes 
indeed  they  raised  a  monument  with  an  uncouth  representation  en- 
graven on  it,  of  the  thing  which  gave  occasion  to  the  erecting  it ; 
and  perhaps  now  and  then  an  irregular  song  was  tuned  to  the  praises 
of  a  celebrated  conqueror.  Undoubtedly,  returned  I,  tradition  is 
a  fatal  enemy  to  truth.  One  may  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in 
order  to  imprint  a  story  more  effectually  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  strangers,  a  man  zealous  for  the  reputation  of  his  ancestors  might 
frequently  intermix  the  marvellous  with  the  probable;  and  when  he 
was  warmed  by  discourse,  might  indulge  himself  in  some  flights  of 
fancy,  which  he  little  thought  contagious  enough  to  infect  the 
histories  of  after-times.  Yet  so  it  has  proved,  said  the  sophist; 
consider  only  the  lying  relations  of  travellers,  and  you  will  soon  be 
brought  to  assert  what  you  suppose.  The  fictions  of  these  have 
passed,  like  the  family  traditions  you  speak  of,  for  truth,  and  are 
adopted  into  our  accounts  of  the  early  ages.  At  present,  indeed,  we 
are  aware  of  such  counterfeits,  and  though  we  hear  out  their  talcs 
with  patience,  we  disdain  to  receive  them  with  credulity.  No  man 
of  sense  converses  now-a-days  with  one  who  has  been  a  tedious 
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voyage,  without  making  some  grains  of  allowance  for  the  embel- 
lishments which  such  persons  are  too  apt  to  give  to  their  narration. 
To  be  serious,  it  is  very  difficult  for  one,  who  is  sure  of  not  being 
contradicted,  to  resist  a  strong  inclination  to  tell  wonders.  Did  not 
a  traveller  come  back  full  fraught  with  extraordinary  curiosities,  his 
friends  would  laugh  at  him  for  pretending  to  have  made  the  tour  of 
foreign  countries ;  and  he  would  appear  at  once  uninformed  and 
ridiculous.  Sensible,  therefore,  that  he  is  permitted  to  enlarge  and 
improve  as  he  pleases,  he  thinks  it  becomes  him  to  relate  one  story 
after  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  each  shall  amaze  you,  without 
giving  you  a  moment's  pause  to  question  him  upon  any.  Should 
we  commend  the  imagination  of  a  poet  or  a  painter,  if  they  made 
no  use  of  that  general  licence  which  is  granted  them,  of  inventing 
what  they  please,  and  adorning  those  inventions  with  all  the  lively 
images  of  fancy  ?  It  is  their  office,  you  know,  rather  to  amuse  than 
instruct ;  and  not  content  with  forgiveness  for  endeavouring  to 
deceive  us,  they  demand  applause  for  deceiving  ingeniously.  In  this 
respect,  Ctesiphon,  (interrupted  I,)  you  are  in  the  right  to  be 
candid  to  the  poets ;  but  methinks  no  excuse  is  sufficient  for  the 
travellers.  They  have  received  indeed,  as  you  intimate,  a  kind  of 
licence  for  lying;  but  it  is  a  privilege  more  allowed  them  from 
courtesy  and  prescripsion,  than  from  the  motives  of  reason  and  good 
sense.  In  my  opinion,  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  those,  who, 
by  forging  strange  things  of  the  nations  they  have  passed  through, 
misrepresent  one  half  of  mankind  to  the  other ;  and  instead  of  era- 
dicating the  popular  selfishness  and  little  prejudices  of  their  country- 
men, serve  only  to  confirm  and  encrrase  them.  Such  as  these  may 
be  said  to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  to  banish  the  great  principle  of  universal  benevolence 
from  the  world.  Let  us  return  to  the  poets.  To  relate  a  fact  with 
simplicity,  is  not  so  peculiarly  their  province,  as  to  relate  it  with 
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ornament.  The  poetic  diction  must  necessarily  be  raised  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  calmness  of  prose  writings.  A  certain  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  ought  to  diffuse  a  complexion  of  supernatural  inspiration 
over  their  compositions,  which  would  appear  frantick  in  a  plain  com- 
mentary or  annal.  With  them  every  shepherdess  is  a  nymph  or 
Naiad  ;  every  huntress  a  Diana  ;  every  beauty  a  Venus.  True, 
(answered  he)  and  the  language  of  poetry  would  be  nothing  without 
it.  How  could  we  relish  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  our  admired 
Homer,  without  the  divine  machinery  introduced  there,  and  the 
mixture  of  those  interesting  fables  which  he  has  wove  into  his 
poems  ?  Do  you  not  think  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
when  he  swept  across  the  globe  with  millions  in  his  train,  a  more 
wonderful  story  in  every  part  of  it,  than  the  war  of  Troy  would 
appear  to  us,  when  stript  of  its  poetical  apparel  ?  In  a  word,  the 
impatient  son  of  Peleds  is  obliged  to  Homer  for  his  immortality  ; 
and  the  fame  of  that  ancient  siege  is  more  owing  to  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  the  poet,  than  to  any  historical  accounts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  it.  None  of  these  represent  it  in  half 
so  considerable  a  light.  An  historian  would  tell  us  simply,  that 
Hector  was  a  brave  man  :  the  poet  informs  us,  he  has  Mars 
for  his  companion.  Is  Ulysses  shipwrecked  ?  It  is  said,  that 
Neptune  is  angry  with  him  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  same  hero 
is  attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  Minerva.  Thus  the  Greeks, 
in  imitation  of  the  Phoenicians  and  ^Egyptians,  have  filled  their 
history  with  mythology.  The  ground  of  the  fable  is  real,  while 
the  ornaments  are  feigned ;  and  the  truth  of  antiquity  is  deformed 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  artifice  of  the  priests,  and  the 
genius  of  the  poets.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  support  the  credit  of  fabulous  stories  ;  and  a  Satyr,  or  a 
Fawn,  a  Syren,  or  a  Centaur,  is  often  indebted  for  its  spurious  existence 
to  an  elegant  statue  or  a  fine  painting.  And  here,  added  I,  let  us  not 
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forget  the  theatres  of  Athens.  They  are  founded  upon  fiction,  and 
subsist  by  the  reception  which  it  meets  with.  The  poet  feigns 
conversations  and  actions  in  the  dramatic  way.  His  plot  is  taken 
from  some  fable.  It  is  set,  as  it  were,  in  motion  before  our  eyes  : 
and  if  the  representation  is  performed  with  plausibility,  we  almost 
begin  to  think  the  tale  not  impossible  in  reality.  Beyond  dispute 
(continued  he)  the  stage  may  be  called  the  kingdom  of  mythology. 
It  rtigns  there  protected  by  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  is 
encouraged  by  all  the  arts  of  national  profusion.  But  there  has  not 
been  a  more  plentiful  source  of  fable  than  the  ignorance  of  the  first 
ages  in  philosophy.  From  thence  arise  many  of  their  astronomical 
fables  and  fanciful  representations  of  the  powers  of  nature;  for 
curiosity  leads  men  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  extraordinary 
effects  ;  and  if  the  true  explications  are  wanting,  imaginary  ones 
take  their  place.  Each  river  and  fountain  is  supposed  to  have  a 
guardian  deity  ;  ^olus  is  made  ruler  of  the  winds ;  Iris,  or  the 
rainbow,  is  appointed  messenger  to  the  gods  ;  the  sun  and  moon  are 
worshipped  under  the  names  of  Apollo  and  Cynthia,  and  eclipses 
are  said  to  be  owing  to  the  loves  of  Endtmion  and  Diana.  Thus, 
said  he,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  but  the  creating  power  of  a  poet 
can  command  it.  But  surely  one  may  account  for  their  allegorizing  all 
physical  events,  from  the  natural  temper  of  mankind.  These  events 
of  themselves  being  extraordinary,  are  a  good  foundation  for  a 
poetical  fancy  to  work  upon  ;  and  wc  are  more  pleased  with  a  fable 
that  conveys  a  significant  meaning,  than  with  one  which  engages 
our  admiration  without  satisfying  the  understanding.  In  this  manner 
the  poets  choose  to  blend  utility  with  entertainment,  to  amuse  us 
with  such  stories  as  are  raised  upon  instructive  truths.  And  I 
believe  we  may  consider  it  as  a  general  clue  to  all  the  intricacies  of 
mythology,  that  most  of  its  fables  are  built,  either  on  the  actions  of 
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history,  or  the  operations  of  nature;  on  the  principles  of  civil 
policy,  or  the  maxims  of  morality. 

Our  sophist  was  now  interrupted  by  some  other  pupil ;  but  as  I 
went  away  from  him,  he  told  me  he  would  be  glad  of  my  company 
once  more  in  the  Lyceum,  for  that  the  subject  of  fables  was  by  no- 
means  exhausted. 

From  Athens.  Q. 


LETTER  LXXXX. 

Cleaxder  to  Orsames. 

^few  days  after  my  former  visit  to  the  Lyceum  I  returned  thither, 
and  at  a  distance  saw  Ctesiphon  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  his  followers.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  left 
his  disciple,  and  ran  up  to  meet  me.  I  have  just  been  instructing  a 
young  man,  said  he,  in  the  beneficent  nature  of  the  gods  and  the 
first  principles  of  justice.  I  found  his  mind  corrupted  with  every 
popular  prejudice,  and  unhappily  immersed  in  all  the  wild  extrava- 
gances of  fable.  He  was  pleased,  that  his  follies  were  patronized 
in  the  character  of  some  ancient  hero,  and  vindicated  his  own  vices 
from  the  example  of  Jupiter.  It  is  really  incredible  to  observe, 
what  early  havock  superstition  makes  in  the  government  and  oeco- 
nomy  of  human  nature ;  and  perhaps  it  might  admit  of  some  dispute 
whether  the  disbelief  of  a  Providence,  or  the  absurd  romances  of 
superstition,  have  been  most  fatal  to  mankind.  If  the  one  disowns 
the  existence  of  superior  beings,  the  other  confesses  so  many  foolish 
and  arbitrary  tyrants :  if  the  former  gives  a  loose  to  the  passions,  the 
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latter  debases  and  enslaves  the  reason.  Every  day's  experience  con- 
vinces me  of  this  truth  ;  and  I  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  igno- 
rance and  gross  credulity  of  the  first  ages,  when  I  meet  with  such 
unaccountable  instances  of  both  in  the  times  of  knowledge  and 
improvement  But  let  us  apply  more  closely  to  our  subject. 
..::*.!::  . 

The  last  thing  we  took  notice  of  the  other  day  was,  that  the  poets 
for  the  most  part  founded  their  tables,  not  only  on  some  tact  in 
history,  or  phenomenon  in  nature,  but  on  the  sentiments  of  civil 
policy  and  the  maxims  of  morality.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  this,  continued  Ctesiphow,  that  the  notion 
can  never  be  wrested  from  my  mind  by  any  plausibility  of  wit, 
or  force  of  reasoning.  When  we  are  told,  that,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  giants  from  heaven,  Fame  sprang  from  the  earth  as  their 
youngest  sister,  can  we  apply  it  to  any  thing  but  to  the  seditious 
murmurs  which  usually  succeed  an  insurrection  ?  Or  from  the  story 
of  Cassandra  do  we  not  immediately  collect  the  fruit] essness  of 
untimely  counsels  ?  As  she  disdained  to  submit  herself  to  the  desires 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  harmony,  in  like  manner  such  advisers,  too 
proud  of  their  own  wisdom  and  dexterity,  disregard  the  occasions  to 
speak  and  to  be  silent,  the  difference  between  vulgar  and  judicious 
ears,  and  the  grace  and  gravity  of  discourse.  Thus  let  their  judg- 
ments be  ever  so  profound,  they  fail  of  their  purpose ;  and  rather 
accelerate  than  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  friends.— The  thought, 
answered  I,  is  ingenious ;  I  may  add,  perhaps,  refined  :  and  to  be 
plain  with  you,  one  cannot  but  observe,  that  if  the  priests  and  bards 
of  antiquity  intended  by  each  of  their  fables  to  convey  some  exqui- 
site instruction  to  the  minds  of  their  scholars,  they  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  express  with  obscurity,  and  in  a  large  compass  of 
words,  what  they  might  have  delivered  in  fewer  terras  with  more 
ease  and  perspicuity.    Besides,  you  scarcely  allow,  that  they  evet 
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invented  a  fable  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion. And  so,  according  to  your  thoughts  of  the  matter,  we  must 
suppose  the  necessitous  and  wandering  *A»*fc»  of  antiquity  entrusted 
with  all  the  arcana  of  religion,  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  princes, 
and  to  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  several  mysteries  of 
government. — The  learning  of  the  world  at  that  time,  replied  Ctesi- 
phon,  lay  in  few  hands ;  and  the  'aAi,  whom  you  speak  of,  had 
certainly  the  largest  share  of  it.  Their  travels  to  the  courts  of  petty 
lords  (of  whom  there  were  many  in  those  days)  and  to  the  towns 
which  were  then  in  highest  repute  through  Greece,  furnished  them 
with  a  more  considerable  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  various 
nations,  and  their  opinions  in  religion  and  politicks,  than  any  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Homer,  you  know,  is  reported  to 
have  conversed  with  Lycurgus  ;  and  they  say,  that  in  forming 
the  Spartan  state,  the  severe  lawgiver  paid  a  peculiar  deference  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  fanciful  poet.  With  respect  to  their  talcs,  to  me 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  these  "Au'Jei  always  conceal 
some  subject  of  improvement  under  the  mask  of  fable.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  ./Egyptians  to  utter  themselves  in  parables  and  dark 
sayings.  The  Greeks  have  derived  the  same  custom  from  their 
teachers ;  and  you  know  it  has  been  constantly  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  But  the  invention  of  romance,  for  the 
sake  of  romance,  could  only  be  an  argument  of  folly.  As  to  your 
objection  to  the  use  of  allegory,  I  can  in  no  sort  admit  it.  A  soul 
so  aptly  prepared  for  instruction  as  yours,  Clean  der,  would  choose 
the  nearest  way  to  it.  But  how  few  are  there,  alas  !  who  have  the 
same  disposition  to  receive  it  ?  A  plain  truth  cannot  offend  you : 
were  it  moulded  and  softened  to  your  inclination,  you  would  think 
it  an  affront  to  your  understanding ;  and  you  have  no  sooner  marked 
out  an  error  in  your  conduct,  than  you  reform  it.  I  beseech  you 
not  to  judge  of  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  temper  of  your  own 
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mind.  Allegory  is  a  proper  and  familiar  way  of  bringing  those  to 
reason  who  cannot  bear  a  downright  reproof.  It  sweetens  the  bitter 
draught  of  instruction  ;  it  carries  nothing  that  is  austere  or  disgusting 
along  with  it ;  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves,  though  gently 
and  gradually  made,  is  nevertheless  lasting.  Allegory  is  the  varnish 
of  truth  ;  and  while  it  takes  away  nothing  from  the  strength  of  it, 
adds  a  gloss  and  beauty  to  it,  agreeable  to  all,  and  inviting  to  many. 
I  am  convinced,  said  I,  Ctesiphon,  by  your  argument ;  and  the 
encomium  which  you  passed  upon  my  temper  in  the  course  of  it, 
is  the  only  instance  where  your  judgment  can  be  called  in  question. 
But  I  intreat  you  to  go  on. 

Another  source  of  mythology,  added  Ctesiphon,  has  been  an 
ignorance  in  languages,  especially  the  Phoenician  ;  and  this  I  am 
very  well  assured  of,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  that  tongue.  It 
is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  language  of  the  colonies  which  came 
from  Phoenicia  into  Greece  would  mix  itself  in  process  of  time  with 
the  original  language  of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  abounds  with  equi- 
vocal words  and  phrases,  whenever  the  Greeks  met  with  them  in 
the  Phoenician  histories,  they  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  explain 
them  agreeably  to  their  own  humour.  An  example  or  two  will 
suffice  to  maintain  my  observation.  The  word  Nahhnseh  imports 
equally  a  keeper,  or  a  dragon.  Hence  the  tale  of  the  golden  fleece, 
and  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  From  Alpha  or  llpha,  signify- 
ing alike  a  bull  or  a  ship,  they  framed  the  story  of  Europa's  being 
carried  off  by  Jupiter  transformed  into  a  bull,  instead  of  saying, 
more  consistently  with  the  accidents  of  common  life,  that  she  was 
conveyed  in  a  ship  to  Crete.  By  the  assistance  of  languages  one  may 
trace  the  origin  of  those  ^Egyptian  and  Phoenician  fables,  that  have 
been  deformed  and  varied  by  the  Greeks,  with  a  view  to  prove, 
that  the  rise  of  all  was  among  them,  and  that  they  received  neither 
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their  deities  nor  great  men  from  any  other  people.  This  arises  from 
their  national  pride,  in  pretending  to  be  AJT»x««»f  or  Aborigines,  of 
the  country. 

The  tale  of  Europa,  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  answered 
I,  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  source  of  fable,  ridiculous  perhaps 
and  whimsical,  but  not  yet  touched  upon  ;  I  mean  a  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  several  matrons  and  princesses  of  antiquity.  As  it  was 
impossible  their  chastity  should  ever  be  violated  by  human  means,  or 
the  allurements  of  the  fairest  mortals,  some  god  must  have  forced 
them  to  a  compliance  with  his  wishes ;  and  thus  the  soft  gal- 
lantries of  the  lover  were  imputed  to  the  arbitrary  injunctions  of  a 
deity. 

After  all,  concluded  the  sophist,  we  must  look  for  the  chief  cause 
of  fable  in  vanity,  the  prevailing  foible  of  mankind.  Our  ancestors, 
unable  to  follow  plain  nature,  absurdly  endeavoured  to  exceed  it. 
For  designing  to  raise  their  own  characters  to  fame,  or  propose  their 
own  lives  as  the  patterns  for  imitation,  they  described  them  with  all 
the  marvels  of  poetry  and  fancy.  Strange  fondness  for  fiction  !  that 
could  make  them  aspire  to  a  reputation  of  extravagance,  unjustly  - 
called  heroism,  and  set  themselves  for  an  example  in  such  actions  as 
are  above  the  capacity  of  a  man.  How  different  is  the  behaviour  of 
unaffected  virtue  !  she  disdains  the  gay  ornaments  of  fiction,  and 
borrows  no  lustre  but  from  her  own  intrinsick  excellence.  Her  views 
are  not  like  those  of  the  romantically  ambitious,  dependent  on  false 
glory,  and  the  blast  of  popular  applause.  She  teaches  us  to  recom- 
mend our  actions  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  posterity,  unmixed 
with  such  fantastick  falsehoods,  as  may  be  thought  justly  an  allay  to 
their  merit. 
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Cleander  to  Megabvzus.    From  Athens. 

rj'HT  five  thousand  daricks*,  noble  satrap,  are  so  far  from  creat- 
ing me  a  disagreeable  employment,  that  they  give  me  occasion 
to  improve  and  indulge  my  taste  among  those  curiosities  which  thou 
desirest  me  to  procure,  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  service  to  me  in 
my  ministerial  capacity,  by  introducing  roe  to  the  acquaintance  of 
many  considerable  persons,  and  advancing  me  to  a  character  which 
the  greatest  men  here  are  fond  of,  that  of  a  lover  and  judge  of  those 
elegancies.    Were  my  fellow-labourer  Chatippus  to  undertake  such 
a  commission  he  would  at  once  lose  all  the  interest  his  singular  address 
has  procured  him  in  the  Lacedaemonian  administration  ;  nay,  it 
were  well  if  he  did  not  get  himself  expelled  from  that  little  com- 
munity, where  he  daily  sups  black  broth  for  his  master's  service,  and 
outdoes  the  native  Spartans  in  bitterness  against  the  Athenian  polite- 
ness and  Asiatick  magnificence.    But  here  whatever  tends  to  improve 
or  adorn  life,  has  its  share  of  reputation.    The  pencil  of  my  coun- 
tryman Parrhasius  has  obtained  for  him  the  right  of  citizenship ; 
and  Pbidias's  skill  in  statuary  and  architecture  raised  him  so  high  in 
the  state,  that  he  was  treated  like  a  publick  minister,  and  impeached 
before  the  people.     But  thou  wilt  not  wonder  at  any  marks  of  dis- 
tinction shewn  to  artists  in  this  city,  after  thy  adventure  with  Zeuxis 
at  Ephesus,  if  thou  recollectest  with  how  stately  an  air  he  received 
thy  visit,  and,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and  attendance  of  a  Persian  vice- 
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roy,  how  freely  he  reproved  thy  false  criticisms  on  his  work*.  To 
those  very  reproofs  is  perhaps  in  some  measure  owing  the  admi- 
rable taste  thou  now  art  master  of ;  and  which,  joined  to  that  libe- 
rality, which  equally  distinguishes  thee,  will  establish  a  school  of 
elegance  in  the  East,  and  convert  our  affectation  of  the  costly  and 
unnatural  into  a  love  of  what  is  great  and  simple.  My  situation 
enables  me  to  assist  this  noble  design ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  give  thee  a  proof  of  my  attention  to  it,  by  the  following 
list  of  what  I  have  collected. 

The  two  figures  of  Delian  brass  arc  of  Poltcletds  f .  In  one  he 
shews  all  the  soft  beauties  of  a  delicate  youth ;  in  the  other,  the 
manly  grace  and  the  strong  muscling  of  a  body  trained  to  arms. 
Thou  wilt  be  apt  in  the  latter  to  charge  the  sculptor  with  extrava- 
gance ;  but  the  exercises  constantly  practised  in  Greece  give  a  shape 
to  parts,  very  different  from  that  of  the  less  active  nations. 

Most  of  the  Herm*+,  thou  wilt  observe,  have  the  same  turn  of 
countenance.  That  divine  sweetness  is  not  the  mere  idea  of  the 
artist ;  the  hint  is  taken  from  Alcibiadbs  the  most  beautiful 
youth  in  Athens.  The  Cupid  holding  a  thunder-bolt,  which  is  also 
his  portrait,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  something  prophetick,  as  a 
kind  of  expression  of  that  reputation  and  authority  which  his  charm- 

•  The  common  story  of  Alexander  and  Apellbs  b  by  ./Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2.  told  of  Megabtzus  and  Zeuxis. 

f  Poltcletus  Diadumenou  fecit  molliter  juveoem  &  Dortphortjm  viriliter 
puerum.    Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  $  19. 

t  Athenienses  illos  Her  mas  Alcibiadis  ad  corporis  similitudinem  fabricates. 
Arnod.  adversus  gentes,  lib.  vj. 

$  De  Cupidine  fulmen  tenente  id  affirmatur,  Alcibiadem  esse  principem  forma  in 
ea  ictate-   Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  $  *. 
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ing  person  and  most  engaging  behaviour  are  likely  one  day  to  pro- 
cure him  among  his  citizens. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  got  the  sea-piece  of  Awdrobius*  from  the 
family  whose  ancestor  is  the  hero  of  it.  The  intrepidity  and  eager- 
ness which  appear  in  the  face  and  action  of  Sctllis,  as  he  swims 
towards  the  Persian  galleys,  whose  cables  he  cut  in  the  bad  weather 
before  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  are  wonderfully  expressed.  Great 
minister,  let  not  the  subject  offend  thee  ;  we  love  not  our  country 
the  less,  when  we  admire  the  virtue  of  an  enemy ;  and  a  work  of 
art  like  this  sent  into  Asia,  whatever  be  the  story,  I  consider  among 
the  spoils  of  Greece. 

» 

The  victory  of  our  troops  over  the  Egyptian  rebels  f  is,  however, 
a  more  agreeable  piece.  The  painter,  to  shew  it  happened  upon  the 
Nile,  has  introduced  a  crocodile  seizing  an  ass  upon  the  bank,  and 
enriched  the  landscape  with  a  Sphinx  and  a  Pyramid. 

Every  master,  thou  wilt  imagine,  was  ambitious  to  succeed  in  the 
representation  of  Pericles  J.  To  help  the  want  of  proportion  in 
his  head,  and  yet  not  quite  lose  so  striking  a  particularity,  they 
generally  cover  it  with  an  helmet.  He  was  otherwise  a  most 
graceful  figure;  and  Ctesilaus^  has  done  him  that  justice,  that  in 

*  Androbiu*  pinxit  Sctllin  ancoru  Pcrsicsc  clusis  prxcidentem.  Plin.  lib.  xxxv. 
$40. 

f  Cum  prxlium  navale  aEgyptiorum  &  Pen  arum  pinxioet,  qood  in  Nilo,  cuju*  aqua 
est  mart  sunilu,  factum  Tolebat  intelligi,  argumento  declaravit,  quod  arte  .non  potent  | 
asellum  enim  in  littore  bibentem  pinxit  &  crocodilum  insidiantem  ei.  Plin.  ibid. 
So  N.  PousaiM  fbewed,  that  hit  icene  lay  in  ^Egypt. 

X  Plutarch  in  Periclb. 

$  Ctbmlavs. — Olympian  Periclfh  digmun  cognomrae.  Mirumque  in  hac  arte 
est,  quod  nobile*  viros  nobiliores  fecit.   Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  19. 
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this  statue  every  spectator  agrees  he  is  truly  Olympian.  The  ruler 
of  Athens,  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  the  orator,  the  general,  the  states- 
man, all  appear  in  his  look  and  attitude.  Ctesilacs  indeed  has 
the  peculiar  art  of  improving  every  charm,  and  adding  dignity  to 
the  noblest  subjects. 

After  surveying  this  elegant  portrait,  what  wilt  thou  think  of  the 
same  great  person,  exposed  in  the  ridiculous  draughts  of  a  painter  in 
Cleon's  pay,  his  only  deformity  aggravated,  and  every  feature 
debased  ?  Through  all  this  thou  wilt  still  perceive  a  shocking  likeness; 
and  the  painter  seems  as  happily  to  have  copied  the  abusive  description 
of  the  comick  poet  Cratinus*,  as  Phidias  did  those  sublime 
verses  t  of  Homer  in  the  design  of  his  Jupiter.  Such  is  the 
licence  of  the  pencil  at  Athens.  But  it  goes  higher,  and  burlesques 
even  their  gods  in  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  where  Jupi- 
ter appears  in  the  dress  and  posture  of  a  woman  in  labour,  with  the 
goddesses,  like  gossips,  standing  round  him.  The  enlightened  adorers 
of  Mithras,  potent  satrap,  may  safely  join  in  the  laugh  at  such 
,  monstrous  representations.  To  express  the  deity  under  any  form 
we  know  to  be  absurd  and  impious  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
allow,  that  to  this  superstition  of  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  design  owe 
their  perfection  and  their  very  being.  The  rude  image  of  some  god 
was  the  first  effort  of  sculpture,  and  the  most  curious  paintings  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  temple. 

The  encomiums  of  the  poets  have  made  Myron's^  cow  so  famous, 
that  I  was.  determined  to  procure  it  for  thee.    It  is  indeed  a  capital 

•  The  verses  arc  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  Pericle. 

f  Petulanti  picture  innotuit,  Jove  Liberum  parturiente  depicto  mitrato,  &  muliebriter 
ingemiscente  inter  obstetricia  deanim.    Pun.  lib.  xxxv.  J  40. 

t  Mtronem — bucula  maxim*  nobilitavit,  celebratis  verabui  laudata.  Plin.  lib. 
xxxiv.  $  19. 
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piece.  The  brats,  thou  wilt  see,  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
employed  by  Polycletos*  ;  it  comes  from  the  forges  of  i£gina. 
These  two  rivals  vie  even  in  the  choice  of  their  materials. 


The  lion  surrounded  by  cupids,  by  the  same  hand,  strikes  me 
much  more.  Wouldst  thou  think  it  possible  for  that  nobleness  of 
character,  which  distinguishes  the  gods  and  heroes  of  PmDiAsf,  to 
be  displayed  in  the  brute  creation  ?  Myron's  lion  will  convince 
thee  of  it.  The  boys  are  designed  with  such  softness  J,  and  placed 
so  advantageously,  (some  tying  garlands  round  his  neck,  some 
playing  with  his  paws,  or  climbing  up  his  sides,)  that  no  group, 
however  superior  on  account  of  its  subject,  has  been  more  ad- 
mired. 

The  Genius  of  Athens  is  the  work  of  Parrhasius$.  By  the 
expression  he  has  given  to  his  figure,  and  the  attributes  with  which 
he  accompanies  it,  he  most  ingeniously  shews  us  the  temper  and 
state  of  this  people.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  mixed  with  levity, 
and  a  fierceness  tempered  by  generosity.  The  owl  represents  poli- 
tical prudence,  the  caduceus  eloquence,  and  the  trident  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea.  In  general,  I  must  confess,  these  allegorical 
subjects  seldom  please  me.    It  is  difficult  to  find  symbols  that  ex- 


•  ^ginetico  xre  Mtron  usus  est,  Deliaco  Poltcletus,  xquales  atque 
puli :  zmulatto  ijs  &  in  materia  firit.    Pun.  lib.  xxxhr.  |  S. 
\  Like  the  famous  lion  of  Rubens. 

$  Lescna,  aligerique  ludentes  cum  el  Cupidines;  quorum  alij  reiigatam 
alij  e  cornu  cogerent  bibere,  alij  cakearent  soccis.    PtiN.  lib.  xxxri.  $  4.     The  boys 
like  Fiimingo's. 

f  Pinxit  Parrhasius  Ai^»  Atheniensiuro,  argumcnto  quoque  ingenioso ;  ▼©K-bat 

excelsum,  gloriosum,  humilem,  ferocem,  fugacemqne  &  on 
ostendere.    Plim.  lib.  xxxv.  $  36. 
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actly  represent  the  idea  they  are  intended  for ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
such  as  are  authorised  by  common  use,  they  perplex  and  tire  the 
spectator,  instead  of  entertaining  and  informing  him. 

I  will  not  interrupt  the  pleasure,  which  I  flatter  myself  thou  wilt 
receive  from  this  account,  with  business  of  state.  My  publick  dis- 
patches I  have  addressed  to  the  chief  scribe.  I  would  speak  to  thee 
on  this  occasion,  not  as  the  lowest  slave  of  Artaxerxes  to  the 
great  support  of  his  throne,  but  as  a  passionate  lover  of  the  arts  to 
the  generous  protector  of  them. 

W. 


End  of  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Peloponntsian  War, 
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I  imagine  it  unnecessary  to  inform  the  Persian  council  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Attica  by  the  allied  army  under  the  command  of  Clb- 
omenes,  guardian  to  Pausanias,  the  young  Spartan  king;  and 
likewise  of  the  sailing  of  Alcidas,  with  forty  ships  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian ports,  to  the  relief  of  Mitylene.  Cratippus  cannot  have 
failed  to  send  the  earliest  accounts  of  both  these  events  directly  from 
Sparta.  It  falls  within  my  province  to  send  advice  of  the  retreat 
of  Cleomenes,  who,  after  adding  to  the  desolation  of  the  country, 
(if  any  thing  still  remained  to  be  laid  waste  in  a  fifth  successive 
inroad,)  kept  hovering  about  with  a  flying  camp  some  time,  in 
expectation  of  the  fleet's  success  which  had  been  sent  to  Lesbos.  The 
allies,  by  making  these  annual  incursions,  seem  to  have  it  in  view 
to  distress  the  Athenians,  in  destroying  their  crops,  and  obliging  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  to  continue  pent  up  within  the  walls  of 
Athens  ;  and  they  hope,  that  the  inconveniences  to  which  those 
unfortunate  families  are  reduced,  who  have  now  for  four  years  been 
deprived  of  their  ancient  habitations  and  the  revenues  of  their  estates, 
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will  produce  at  last  some  notable  turn  in  their  favour     The  want  of 
provisions  in  Athens  was  so  great  for  some  days,  that  the  poorer 
citizens  began  a  tumult,  which  might  have  proved  of  dangerous 
consequence.    They  first  pillaged  two  merchants'  warehouses  in  the 
street  of  the  tripods,  and  next  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  plun- 
der the  markets  ;  but  Diotimus,  the  archon  polcmarch,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  garrison,  dispersed  them,  and  took  the  ringleaders 
prisoners.  Soon  after,  the  Sitonai  and  Agoranomoi  (to  whom  the 
care  of  furnishing  the  city  with  corn  and  the  inspection  of  the  mar- 
kets arc  committed)  brought  in  supplies  from  Euboca  and  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  publick  tranquillity  was  completely  restored. 
The  news  arrived  lately  from  Lesbos  has  entirely  changed  the  scene. 
The  complaints  of  the  miseries  and  expences  of  war  are  succeeded 
by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  victory,  and  the  pleasing  ideas  of  re- 
venge over  their  revolted  tributaries.     Every  man  entertains  his 
friends,  decks  his  house  with  laurel,  puts  on  his  white  robe,  and 
pays  his  oblations  at  the  shrine  of  his  tutelar  deity.    The  porticos 
of  the  temples  are  adorned  with  arms,  and  the  prisons  filled  with 
captives.    Yesterday  was  kept  as  a  solemn  festival,  and  the  Prytanes 
and  Archons  assisted  at  a  thanksgiving-sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  in  the 
name  of  the  republick.    Thou  wilt  judge,  noble  scribe,  what  occasion 
there  is  for  these  rejoicings,  when  I  tell  thee,  Mitylene  is  surren- 
dered. The  inhabitants,  reduced  to  great  necessity  through  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  despairing  of  succours  from  their  allies,  raised  a 
sudden  commotion,  obliged  the  rich  to  distribute  corn  to  the  poor, 
and  refused  to  obey  further  orders  from  their  magistrates  towards  the 
defence  of  the  town.    The  latter  seeing  all  authority  lost  in  the  dis- 
orders of  the  enraged  populace,  and  apprehending,  that  the  next 
step  they  took  would  be  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Athe- 
nians, from  whence  themselves  might  be  excluded,  sent  out  deputies 
of  their  own  to  Paches,  who  commanded  the  siege  ;  and  that  ge- 
neral 
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neral  admitted  them  to  capitulate  on  these  conditions:  1.  That  the 
city  should  be  immediately  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  the  repuMick, 
and  quarters  provided  tor  them  during  their  stay  in  the  island. 

2.  That  the  Athenians  should  be  at  liberty  to  determine  concerning 
the  punishment  of  the  Miiylcnians,  in  what  manner  they  pleased. 

3.  That  Paches  should  neither  put  to  death,  imprison,  nor  inclose 
any  citizen  of  Mitylene,  till  the  pleasure  of  his  state  was  known. 
These  terms  were  strictly  observed.  Pachf.s  has  sent  back  to 
Athens  a  part  of  his  squadron,  with  a  relation  of  the  posture  of 
affairs  in  Lesbos,  and  Sal&tiius,  an  agent  of  Lacedsemon,  and  the 
principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  prisoners.  Along  with  them  like- 
wise is  arrived  a  deputation  of  the  magistrates  of  Mitylene,  who 
come  to  implore  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  intended  to  be 
inflicted  on  them  for  their  revolt.  I  much  doubt,  whether  they  will 
succeed  in  their  errand.  The  people  in  general  seem  inclined,  by  a 
rigorous  sentence,  to  deter  the  rest  of  their  allies  from  the  least 
thought  of  shaking  off"  their  dependance.  No  news  is  yet  arrived 
of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  ;  several  are  uneasy,  lest  they  should  sur- 
prize the  army  and  fleet  at  Mitylene,  who  arc  probably  enjoying  that 
security  w  hich  accompanies  success. 

If  I  can  collect  any  thing  from  what  Nicander  has  communicated 
to  thee  of  the  views  of  his  state  in  seeking  an  alliance  with  Persia,  it 
is,  that  they  arc  unwilling  to  be  reproached  by  the  rest  of  Greece 
with  having  brought  in  Barbarians  to  decide  the  quarrel,  which 
makes  them  not  very  forward  to  smooth  the  openings  to  a  negotia- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  are  inclined  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with 
the  Great  King,  that  they  may  be  able  to  push  on  an  alliance  with 
him  more  briskly,  when  any  remarkable  stroke  of  ill  fortune  befalls 
them.  I  would  ofTer  it  to  thy  consideration,  whether  it  would  not 
be  advisable  for  the  Persian  ministry,  in  return,  to  shew  an  absolute 
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averseness  to  comply  with  their  extravagant  proposals,  and  discover 
some  inclinations  of  joining  with  the  Athenians.    I  am  persuaded,  it 
would  soften  their  stiffness  and  disdainful  pride,  when  they  see  a  weight 
like  that  of  Persia  ready  to  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.     1  am 
encouraged  to  use  this  freedom,  illustrious  minister,  from  the  gene- 
rous confidence  with  which  thou  honourest  me  in  thy  dispatches ; 
a  confidence,  which  more  than  repays  the  value  of  my  services,  and 
even  makes  the  danger,  to  which  my  station  exposes  me,  disappear. 
It  rejoices  me,  to  be  assured  from  thy  authority,  that  the  detestable 
practices  of  Sacas  were  founded  rather  on  the  chimerical  hopes  of 
a  forward  traitor,  and  some  speeches  thrown  out  by  malecontents, 
than  any  formed  plan  of  the  great  satraps  of  Media,  or  the  general 
discontent  of  that  province.    There  is  a  merchant  of  Samos  at  Susa, 
by  name  Python,  a  notable  man,  whom  the  Athenians  employ  as 
a  spy  upon  the  sublime  court.      I  saw  one  of  his  letters  in  the  hands 
of  a  senator  of  my  acquaintance,  which  relates  to  an  instruction  he 
had  received  from  the  senate  to  discover  the  progress  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian negotiation,  and  sound  the  temper  of  the  ministers  with 
regard  to  an  embassy  from  hence.    Python  writes  word,  that  "  no 
"  one  could  personally  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  Persian  court, 
"  that  the  resident  Nicander  ;  and  if  some  Athenians  of  address 
"  and  politeness,  enabled  by  large  appointments  to  entertain  magni- 
"  ficently,  and  conform  to  the  manners  of  the  East,  were  sent 
"  thither,  before  the  Lacedaemonian  representations  had  made  any 
"  impression,  they  need  not  doubt  of  success  in  whatever  they 
"  undertook." 

The  Athenians  are  just  deprived  of  their  best  admiral,  by  the 
death  of  Phormio;  he  was  an  officer  of  long  experience,  and 
deserved  reputation ;  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
the  Samians,  and  commanded  with  great  bravery  and  skill  at  the 
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siege  of  Potidaea,  and  the  two  naval  fights  off  Naupactus,  of  which 
thou  wilt  find  a  relation  in  my  dispatches  of  the  third  year.  His 
plain  frugal  way  of  living  was  extremely  well  suited  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  republick,  and  is  now  almost  become  a  pro- 
verb. His  loss  is  much  regretted  by  the  sailors;  for  though  he 
kept  up  a  strict  discipline,  he  behaved  towards  them  with  great 
humanity,  and  resembled  them  in  the  honest  roughness  of  his 

I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  closing  up  these  letters  under  the 
cover  of  Hippias,  when  Diodotds,  one  of  the  Prytanes,  a  lead- 
ing man  here,  made  me  a  visit,  and  informed  me,  amongst  other 
particulars,  that  a  light  frigate  was  just  arrived,  which  brought  letters 
from  Paches,  importing,  that  two  ships  of  his  squadron,  the  Para- 
lus  and  Salamis,  being  out  on  a  cruize,  had  discovered  Alcidas's 
squadron  lying  off  the  island  Claros.  As  soon  as  he  received  this 
intelligence,  be  sailed  from  Mitylene  ;  and  though  he  pursued  them 
as  far  as  Latmos,  he  could  not  come  up  with  them.  He  had  inter- 
cepted letters  from  Teutipalus,  admiral  of  Elis,  to  this  effect; 
that,  "  whilst  they  were  on  their  voyage  to  Lesbos,  they  heard  of  the 
"  surrender  of  Mitylene.  Upon  this,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
"  in  which  Alcidas  declared  himself  for  a  retreat,  contrary  to  his 
"  opinion  and  that  of  other  officers,  who  proposed  to  land  the  troops 
"  by  night,  and  attack  the  Athenians,  before  they  were  settled  in 
"  their  quarters." 

Forget  not,  potent  satrap,  to  lay  me  at  the  feet  of  the  mighty 
Artaxerxes,  the  shadow  of  the  divine  Oromasoes  on  earth. 

* 

P. 
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Clkander  to  Hydaspes. 

rp'HE  hideous  noises  of  the  people,  which  prevailed  lately  for  se- 
veral days  in  this  city,  on  account  of  the  orgies  and  ceremo- 
nies performed  at  the  Dionysia,  have  left  such  an  impression  upon 
my  mind,  as  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  any  tranquillity  I  enjoy  at  present. 
I  own  to  thee,  Hydaspes,  I  am  so  shocked  with  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  that  I  can  no  longer  think  I  dwell  with  the  polite  Athe- 
nians.   It  is  with  difficulty  I  can  refrain  from  imagining  myself 
transported  into  a  tribe  of  barbarous  Scythians,  where  the  wildest 
frenzy  and  licentiousness  have  triumphed  over  all  the  dictates  of 
common  modesty.    Thus  enthusiasm  gets  the  better  of  our  reason  ; 
and  they,  who  attend  to  the  false  principles  of  the  Greek  supersti- 
tions, forget  to  behave  with  the  same  decency  and  good  sense  in  the 
business  of  religion,  which  influence  them  in  the  ordinary  concern- 
ments of  life.    The  entertainments  which  please  me  most,  are  the 
publick  spectacles  of  the  theatre  ;  and  thou  mayest  imagine  I  have 
not  been  so  incurious  an  observer  of  what  passes  round  me,  as  to  ne- 
glect being  present  at  every  representation  of  this  kind.    These  are 
chiefly  exhibited  on  their  greatest  festivals;  I  mean  those  of  Bacchus 
and  Minerva  ;  and  are  celebrated  with  as  much  gaiety  and  splen- 
dour in  the  midst  of  a  tedious  and  expensive  war,  as  in  the  most 
dissolute  times  of  peace  and  luxurious  plenty.    For  the  genius  of 
this  people  is  equally  turned  to  matters  of  diversion  and  amusement, 
as  to  the  humane  and  military  arts ;  and  not  a  holiday  in  their  ca- 
lendar 
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lendar  is  unattended  with  martial  exercises  in  memory  of  some  hero, 
or  a  sacred  procession  in  honour  of  some  deity. 

The  Athenian  theatre  is  built  in  a  semi-circular  form  on  one  side, 
and  square-wise  on  the  other.    The  space  comprised  within  the  for- 
mer is  allotted  to  the  spectators,  and  contains  many  seats,  which  rise 
gradually  to  the  top  of  it.    The  square  part  in  the  front  belongs  to 
the  actors,  and  in  the  interval  between  both  lies  the  orchestra.  The 
semi-circle  has  three  rows  of  pillars  raised  one  upon  another,  which 
form  the  body  of  the  edifice  in  three  different  stories.    From  the 
highest  of  these,  the  women  see  the  representation,  protected  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.    As  the  actor  can  scarcely  be  heard 
to  the  extremity  of  the  theatre  without  assistance,  the  Athenians  have 
Contrived  an  ingenious  method  of  supplying  that  defect  ;  they  have 
placed  huge  vases  of  brass  under  the  seats,  which,  being  toned  to  all 
the  different  modulations  of  the  human  voice,  convey  the  sounds 
more  strongly  and  distinctly  to  the  ear  of  the  auditor.    The  orches- 
tra particularly  so  called,  is  appropriated  to  the  dancers  and  panto- 
mimes, who  play  between  the  acts  and  at  the  end  of  divers  repre- 
sentations.   On  the  one  side  stand  the  chorus ;  on  the  other,  the 
band  of  musick.  The  scenes  occupy  the  whole  front  of  the  building 
from  side  to  side ;  and  when  they  are  changed,  shew  occasionally  to 
the  spectators,  either  a  private  apartment  or  the  forum,  the  city  or 
the  country.    As  only  the  porticos  are  roofed,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  sail-cloth,  fastened  with  cords  to  masts,  over  the  rest  of  the 
theatre,  to  defend  the  spectators  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.    But  as 
this  cannot  prevent  the  warmth  occasioned  by  the  breath  and  perspi- 
ration of  such  vast  numbers  as  are  usually  present  at  these  entertam>- 
ments,  they  take  care  to  allay  it  by  perfumed  waters,  conveyed  for 
that  purpose  above  the  porticos,  which  falling  again  through  an 
infinity  of  small  pipes  concealed  in  the  statues,  with  which  the 
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theatre  abounds,  diffuse  not  only  an  agreeable  coolness  all  round, 
but  the  most  fragrant  scents.  I  rcmeml>er  I  was  last  year  present  in 
the  theatre  to  see  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  when  on  a 
sudden  we  were  disturbed  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  immediately  obliged  all  the  spectators,  in  great  confusion,  to 
retire  for  some  time  within  the  porticos  behind  the  seats  of  the 
theatre.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  miserable  hours  I  have 
passed  since  my  arrival  here,  on  account  of  the  disorder  which  must 
necessarily  attend  so  great  a  crowd ;  but  I  was  amply  rewarded  for 
my  sufferings  by  the  excellent  performance  that  succeeded  it.  The  last 
play  I  saw  was  the  Acharncnses  of  Aristophanes.  It  was  exhi- 
bited a  few  days  since,  and  is  the  second  comedy  that  rising  poet  has 
produced.  The  judges  pronounced  in  favour  of  it  against  several 
others,  which  were  presented  to  them ;  and  the  prize  was  bestowed 
on  him  with  honour.  On  the  morning  before  the  representation, 
Philemon  and  I  were  walking  together  in  the  forum,  and  saw  many 
of  the  citizens  going  up  to  the  citadel  to  receive  their  oboli  (accord- 
ing to  Pericles's  law)  for  frequenting  the  theatre.  My  patron 
took  notice  to  me  of  it,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  vehemently  opposed, 
that  law  when  it  was  offered,  and  therefore  disdained  accepting 
the  pension  which  it  gave  him  a  right  to  demand.  In  the  after- 
noon I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  him  to  the  play.  We 
sat  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  were  not  only  well  situ- 
ated for  a  view  of  the  spectacle,  but  had  at  the  same  time  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand  people,  without 
offence  or  interruption.  Soon  after  we  entered,  the  musick  joined 
in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  concerts  I  have  ever  heard,  composed 
by  the  union  of  the  Dorick  harp  with  the  Phrygian  flute ;  and  my 
good  friend  looked  round  him  with  that  air  of  complacency  and 
satisfaction,  which  the  sight  of  a  numerous  and  cheerful  company  is 
apt  to  raise  in  a  mind  always  exerting  its  humanity.  As  thou  hast 
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never  received  any  letters  from  me  relating  to  the  Athenian  theatre, 
or  their  manner  of  acting,  I  shall  mention  to  thee  in  this  its  most 
striking  peculiarities.  The  first  remarkable  thing  which  occurs,  is, 
that  the  actors  are  all  masked ;  for  they  say,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  would  be  lost  at  the  further  end  of  the  theatre,  without 
some  invention  of  that  sort.  In  comedy  it  has  a  further  use,  in  ex- 
hibiting caricatures  of  such  persons  on  the  stage  as  the  poet  has  an 
intention  of  setting  in  a  ridiculous  or  scandalous  light.  I  observed 
a  man  placed  with  a  pitch-pipe  in  his  hand  behind  one  of  the  side- 
scenes,  which  played  a  note  in  the  right  key,  whenever  it  was  pro- 
per for  the  actors  to  give  a  different  modulation  to  their  voices ;  and 
I  saw  another  stationed  near  him  with  an  iron  plate  at  the  bottom  of 
his  foot,  which  he  struck  upon  the  ground  at  stated  intervals,  to 
guide  them  in  the  well-timing  of  their  action ;  as  if  the  words  and 
sentiment  would  not  almost  of  course  lead  an  understanding  player 
into  the  gesture  and  tone  of  voice  which  may  be  requisite  to  ex- 
press both. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  amazed  how  the  national  delicacy  of 
Athens  can  endure  so  many  glaring  contradictious  to  nature ;  but 
though  I  have  conversed  with  the  most  judicious  among  them  on  this 
head,  I  find  the  irresistible  force  of  prejudice  and  custom  has  got  the 
better  of  all  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum.  Nor  was  I  more  pleased 
with  the  comedy,  than  with  the  action.  The  plan  of  it  was  wholly 
factious,  and  designed  to  intimate  the  superior  excellence  of  peace 
above  war,  It  represented  an  inhabitant  of  a  little  town  in  Attica 
much  distressed  by  the  losses  he  had  undergone  in  the  Peloponnesian 
campaigns  and  unable  to  bear  them  any  longer.  The  poet  intro- 
duced this  man  making  a  private  exclusive  agreement  with  the  La- 
cedaemonian army,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  peace,  while  the  Achar- 
nians,  Megarians,  and  Athenians  endure  all  (he  painful  hardships 
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and  services  of  war.  He  insinuated,  that  the  people  are  amused, 
either  by  the  threats  or  promises  of  the  senate,  and  the  ambition  of 
Cleon  and  Lamachus,  their  generals,  who  advance  their  parti- 
cular interest  by  prolonging  the  common  calamity.  In  short,  nei- 
ther the  state  nor  its  officers,  nay,  not  even  the  honoured  memory 
of  Pericles,  was  treated  with  mercy  in  this  play.  In  the  very 
first  act  of  it  he  ridiculed  the  assembly  of  Athens  and  the  embas- 
sadors sent  abroad  by  their  countrymen,  by  supposing  some  of  the 
latter  to  give  a  senseless  account  to  the  former  of  a  trifling  negotia- 
tion with  the  Great  King.  In  the  second  act,  he  reflected  on  Cleon's 
character  with  peculiar  severity  for  the  prosecution  commenced 
against  him  last  year,  "  as  one  who  exposed  the  commonwealth  to 
"  the  derision  of  strangers."  And  the  chorus  pronounced  a  vaunt- 
ing panegyrick  on  Aristophanes's  qualities,  as  "  an  excellent 
"  censor  of  manners,  and  counsellor  of  the  state ;  as  one  who  de- 
u  served  highly  of  the  Athenians,  and  had  been  much  enquired 
"  after  by  the  Persian  monarch."  This  fulsome  strain  was  received 
with  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  accompanied  with  a  new  dance  of 
Aristophanes's  invention.  The  whole  piece  was  interspersed 
with  several  parodies  on  Euripides,  and  an  infinite  number  of  allu- 
sions to  the  publick  transactions. 

When  the  play  was  over,  I  could  not  help  discovering  my  surprize 
to  Philemon,  as  we  walked  home  together,  at  the  general  appro- 
bation given  by  the  audience  to  such  unjust  and  indecent  scurrility. 
Surely,  said  I,  the  performances  of  your  comick  poets  are  as  so  many 
seditious  firebrands,  thrown  by  publick  authority  among  the  people 
to  inflame  them.  Their  wit  is  like  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
poison,  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  against  those 
who  preside  over  the  arms  and  counsels  of  the  state.  Are  ye  not 
apprehensive,  that  contempt  will  one  day  beget  hatred,  and  hatred 
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will  break  out  into  violence  and  rebellion  ?  Methinks  while  the 
citizens  in  the  administration  have  the  management  of  the  stage,  it 
should  seem  natural  for  them  to  mould  its  politicks  according  to  their 
own  schemes,  and  make  it  speak  in  their  favour  to  the  people. 
That  would  never  be  suffered,  answered  he;  you  know  in  Athens 
wc  consider  the  stage,  as  a  centinel  posted  by  our  constitution  to 
warn  the  republick  of  approaching  perils.  Wc  are  afraid  of  intrust- 
ing the  least  degree  of  power  with  the  best  of  our  citizens,  and 
whenever  we  are  brought  to  that  necessity,  we  have  a  thousand  arts 
of  watching  over  them ;  of  putting  them  out  of  conceit  with  theit 
greatness,  lest  they  should  grow  too  fond  of  it ;  and  of  setting  them 
on  their  guard  in  actions  of  the  minutest  consequence.  How  docs 
it  beat  down  the  little  pride  of  ministers,  to  reflect,  that  all  their 
measures  are  canvassed  by  a  comick  poet ;  and  that  their  foibles  arc 
exposed  licentiously  to  the  publick  view,  while  the  ridicule  is  relished 
and  applauded  by  their  countrymen  ?  But,  said  I,  are  not  their 
measures  enough  censured  or  commended  in  the  proper  places  of 
debating,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient,  that 
they  are  examined  by  the  art  of  your  orators,  without  being  hu- 
mourously abused  by  your  poets  and  play-writers  ?  Besides,  it  is 
dangerous  to  regard  ridicule  as  the  criterion  of  truth,  for  it  presents 
us  commonly  with  partial  and  unfair  representations  of  it.  By 
throwing  false  colours  over  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  we  may  give 
them  the  appearance  of  folly ;  and  I  take  Aristophanes  to  be 
more  concerned  for  the  success  of  a  witticism,  than  the  welfare 
of  the  publick ;  a  buffoon,  who  could  be  scarcely  grave  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  country. 

Philemon  was  going  to  reply,  and  I  would  have  talked  with 
him  more  upon  the  subject,  but  he  was  unfortunately  called  off  by 
some  of  his  acquaintance.    Forgive  me  then,  if  I  vent  my  astonish- 
ment 
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ment  to  thcc.  Is  it  not  strange,  my  noble  friend,  that  the  publick 
Archons  should  authorize  these  satires  on  the  publick  officers  and 
measures  of  the  state  ?  or  that  those,  who  are  intended  by  the  consti- 
tution to  restrain,  should  yet  be  the  legal  encouragers  of  licentious- 
ness ?  Is  it  not  impious,  that  in  the  very  act  of  devotion  to  a  deity,  they 
should  dare  to  laugh  at,  and  express  their  contempt  for  that  deity  ? 
Is  it  not  impoliticly  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  not  only  be 
accessary  to  a  libel  on  his  methods  of  exercising  the  civil  authority, 
but  even  strike  by  this  means  at  religion,  the  support  and  founda- 
tion of  that  authority  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  absurd  that  every  private 
citizen  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds,  for  going,  where 
an  affection  for  new  diversions  would  of  course  invite  him  ;  and 
•  that  the  revenue  should  be  thus  idly  wasted,  in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
.and  to  the  disappointment  of  the  publick  service  ?  Was  it  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  to  propose  the  law  which 
enacted  this  extravagance,  and  at  once  establish  it  beyond  the  power 
of  a  repeal  ?  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  amazed  one,  if  Pericles 
had  given  money  to  the  people,  to  prevent  them  from  frequenting 
a  place,  where  his  own  character  was  so  infamously  reviled.  But 
was  it  not  ridiculous  to  take  pains  in  quickening  their  appetite  for 
scandal  ?  and  did  he  not  act  unbecoming  the  greatness  of  his  temper, 
in  stooping  to  such  a  dirty  and  fatal  art  of  popularity  ?  Is  it  not 
incredible  that  the  representation  of  a  few  tragedies  should  have 
cost  more  money  to  this  city  than  the  naval  armaments  of  all 
Greece,  in  defence  of  its  freedom  against  Xerxes  ?  or  that  the 
Athenian  republick  should  be  unanimously  profuse  in  improving 
those  pleasures,  which  may  contribute  hereafter  to  destroy  it,  like 
the  wretch  who  decorates  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he  is  one  day 
to  be  burnt  ?  How  inconsistent  is  the  lawless  democracy  of  Athens  ! 
while  the  government  under  which  thou  livest,  potent  satrap,  is 
more  steady  in  its  movements,  more  jealous  of  its  power,  and  more 
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tender  of  the  regard  that  is  shewn  to  it.  Were  such  a  fellow  as 
Aristophanes  to  publish  his  comedies  in  Persia,  with  a  view  to 
ridicule  the  actions  of  so  great  a  minister  as  Meoabyzus  ;  a  fellow, 
who  can  expose  an  honest,  and  disconcert  a  wise  measure,  who  can 
recommend  a  weak  one,  and  sanctify  a  base  one;  by  the  holy  fire  of 
the  magi,  our  monarch  would  put  him  to  the  severest  torments  his 
royal  vengeance  could  inflict,  and  doom  him  to  the  lingering  death 
of  malefactors  in  the  Ash-tower*  at  Ecbatana. 

C. 

LETTER  LXXXIV. 
Hippias  to  Cleander. 

"yynEN  I  can  find  leisure  from  my  employment  as  a  merchant, 
1  often  turn  my  thoughts  to  literary  speculations,  or  engage 
with  my  acquaintance  in  political  debates.  It  is  at  these  times  I 
indulge  my  imagination  in  laying  out  new  plans  for  regulating  the 
government  of  Persia ;  and  I  can  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  myself, 
when  1  reflect,  how  excellently  I  should  behave  as  a  minister  of  state, 
if  my  power  of  doing  good  were  but  equal  to  my  will.  Had  I 
been  with  you  at  the  time  of  conferring  f  with  your  Athenian 
friend,  I  should  have  entered  more  largely  into  the  argument  than 
you  did,  and  not  have  softened  so  much  what  was  said  concerning 
the  Grecian  constitution.  Indeed,  I  cannot  blame  the  discre- 
tion, which  you  used  in  your  present  circumstances.    But  you 

•  An  high  tower  being  filled  a  great  way  from  the  bottom  with  ashes,  the  criminal 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  it  into  them,  where,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  they 
were  raised  about  him,  till  he  was  suffocated.  Sec  Vale*.  Mix.  1.  iz.  c.  2.  Exter. 
§  6.  2  Maccab.  c  xiii.  Note  by  the  translator. 

t  See  Letter  lv.  ,  , 
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have  allowed  more  weight  to  his  reasoning  in  the  close  of  your 
account  of  it,  than  1  can  by  any  means  perceive  in  it.  And  though, 
according  to  your  letter,  the  man  expressed  himself  with  fluency 
and  vivacity  on  the  subject,  yet  methinks  it  was  rather  glittering 
in  the  words,  than  strong  in  the  sense.  I  confess  to  thee,  Cle- 
andeb,  after  much  deliberation,  I  am  willing  to  impute  the  fai- 
lure of  XerxEs' s  expedition,  not  to  the  valour  of  that  divided 
people  among  whom  thou  residest,  but  to  the  rash  counsellors 
who  approved  the  design  of  that  extraordinary  invasion,  and  to  the 
measures  which  directed  it.  Thou  wilt  observe,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  speak  impartially  to  this  point ;  thou  k  no  west  my  relation  to 
Greece,  by  my  extraction  from  that  country;  thou  knowest  my 
relation  to  Persia,  from  the  happiness  I  enjoy  under  the  influence 
and  protection  of  the  Great  King.  I  am  not,  however,  so  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  one,  as  to  give  the  merit  of  its  success 
to  bravery  and  good  conduct  alone ;  nor  so  blind  to  the  mistakes 
of  the  other,  as  either  to  conceal  its  disgrace,  or  palliate  its  ill  ma- 
nagement. 

The  chief  thing  which  Xerxes  wanted,  was  a  true  judgment. 
Presuming  on  his  own  deserts,  he  was  unfit  to  give  or  to  receive 
good  advice.  Puffed  up  by  the  nauseous  breath  of  flattery,  his 
ministers  knew  the  art  of  insinuating,  without  even  the  appearance 
of  suggesting ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  proved,  that  no  man  was 
ever  more  amused,  managed,  and  betrayed  than  he,  who  fancied 
himself  protected  from  all  of  them  by  his  superior  understanding. 
His  headstrong  temper  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  unnatural 
projects,  while  he  fondly  believed  the  power  of  the  Persian  empire 
was  sufficient  to  support  them.  He  entertained  high  notions  of  the 
regal  dignity ;  and  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  unite  the  world  in 
an  universal  monarchy.   At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  sensible  of 
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his  own  want  of  courage  and  address  to  execute  the  scheme.  And 
indeed  I  have  often  thought  it  wonderfully  gracious  in  Providence, 
that  it  did  not  impart  a  very  considerable  share  of  either,  to  one  who 
was  so  desirous  to  become  the  destroyer  of  mankind.  Asaoon  as  lie 
had  declared,  that  his  enterprising  views  were  all  levelled  at  the 
Grecians,  he  fitted  out  such  a  fleet,  as  no  harbour  could  receive; 
aod  raised  such  an  army  as  could  be  drawn  upon  no  plain  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia.  So  unwieldy  a  body  of  forces  was  an  idle  spectacle, 
not  a  formidable  strength  ;  nor  could  he,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  be 
advantaged  by  these  numbers,  since  they  would  serve  equally  to 
incommode  a  retreat,  or  to  prevent  a  victory.  He  ordered  a  cut  to  be 
made  through  Mount  Athos,  as  an  instance  of  his  greatness,  and  to 
perpetuate  his  name  to  posterity;  for  his  fleet  might  have  coasted 
round  the  Peninsula,  or  have  been  conveyed  over  the  land  with  less 
difficulty.  How  ridiculous  was  his  design  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont. !  How  impertinent  were  his  expressions  of  fury,  when 
he  found  the  waves,  the  winds,  and  the  seasons  were  not  under  his 
controul !  After  much  time  lost  in  the  vast  and  senseless  prepara- 
tions, he  swept  like  a  mighty  torrent  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
When  he  came  to  Abydos,  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the  Greeks, 
demanding  earth  and  water,  except  to  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans. 
He  knew  how  roughly  they  had  used  his  father's  heralds  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  he  conjectured  how  they  would  use  his  on  this.  A 
great  multitude  submitted  to  his  embassadors,  embraced  his  offers, 
and  increased  his  army.  After  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  and 
advanced  through  Thessaly,  be  arrived  at  Thermopylae.  There  it 
was  the  Greeks  should  have  drawn  down  their  forces ;  those  streights 
should  have  been  considered  us  the  barrier  of  their  country.  But 
some  were  afraid  of  the  Persian,  and  therefore  willing  to  join 
with  him  ;  others  shewed  themselves  foolishly  sanguine  for  prece- 
dency, and  chose  to  sacrifice  their  interest  to  form ;  many  wavered 
▼ex..  i.  xx  in 
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in  their  opinion,  stood  debating  on  their  measures,  and  delayed  in  giv- 
ing their  assistance.  He  found  three  hundred  Spartans,  with  Leoxi- 
das  at  their  head,  to  oppose  him.  He  engaged  them  ;  and  it  is  true 
they  behaved  with  a  bravery  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  almost  too  extravagant  for  romance.  It  is  said,  the  king 
placed  himself  on  an  eminence  to  survey  the  battle.  It  is  added, 
that  he  was  even  alarmed  at  what  he  saw ;  and  had  the  Greeks  been 
united  at  that  time,  I  shall  own  they  might  have  defeated  his  forces 
in  the  streights.  Then  Xerxes  would  have  deserted  his  throne 
with  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety,  instead  of  leaping  from  it  thrice 
in  a  sudden  consternation. 

One  step  he  might  have  taken,  which  would  have  opened  his  way 
easily  through  the  streights,  and  forwarded  his  conquest.  He  suf- 
fered his  fleet  to  lie  exposed  to  storms  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
and  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  useless  incumbrance  on  the  ocean ; 
whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  ravaging  the  coasts,  in 
burning  the  ports  of  Peloponuesus,  in  making  descents  upon  their 
country,  in  creating  a  diversion  of  their  strength ;  and  thus  he  would 
have  fatigued,  harassed,  and  exhausted  the  Greeks.  But  he  had  a 
wrong  method  of  making  the  fleet  act  in  concert  with  the  land 
forces,  (as  he  constantly  called  it,)  by  which  he  only  meant  to  keep 
it  always  in  sight,  and  that  it  should  do  him  no  other  service  than 
accompany  his  motions,  and  sail  close  by  the  shore,  while  he  tra- 
versed the  land.  Whether  he  did  this,  that  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  fly  in  case  of  a  total  defeat,  it  may  be  hard  to  determine.  How- 
ever no  measure  could  be  more  absurd,  more  unlike  one  of  a  reach- 
ing head,  or  a  general  of  prudence  and  activity.  He  had  many 
opportunities  of  sending  a  squadron  of  ships  (according  to  the 
counsel  of  Demauatus)  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  which  is 
opposite  to  Laccdaemon,  from  whence  he  might  have  annoyed  and 
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distressed  it;  but  he  improved  none,  and  neglected  them  alV.  .  InT 
stead  of  bending  every  accident  to  fixed  and  rational  purposes,  he 
suffered  those  accidents  perpetually  to  shift  and  vary  the  unsettled 
and  irregular  schemes  of  his  policy  ;  and  the  whole  expedition 
serves  to  convince  us  of  tbis,  that,  far  from  contriving  with  phlegm, 
or  performing  with  spirit,  be  determined  with  precipitation  and 
warmth,  and  acted  with  cowardice  and  weakness. 

The  passage  at  Therm  op  via?  was  now  clear  before  him  :  he  marched 
through  Phocis,  and  when  he  had  rilled  the  temple  at  Delphi,  en- 
camped in  Boeotia.  In  the  mean  time,  his  fleet,  after  a  violent  storm, 
in  which  it  was  much  shattered,  made  an  awkward  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  surprise  the  Grecian  ships,  as  they  lay  in  the  road  of 
Eubosa ;  for  not  keeping  the  design  secret,  it  got  air,  and  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Themistoclks,  who  advised  the  Greeks  to 
leave  their  station  in  the  night ;  and  so  by  a  counter  surprize  they 
stranded  and  sunk  several  of  the  Persian  gallies.  The  rest  were 
forced  to  sea,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  stress  of  weather.  The 
next  day  the  Persians  engaged  with  them  at  Artemisium ;  and 
although  the  Grecians  thought  it  right  tov  retire,  yet  the  conflict 
was  sustained  with  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Whereupon  the  for- 
mer contented  themselves  with  invading  Euboea,  instead  of  pushing 
their  main  point  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  refitted 
with  diligence  in  the  streights  of  Salamis.  By  this  time  Xerxes 
was  occupied  in  wasting  Attica ;  and  having  put  to  the  sword  a  few 
old  men  in  the  citadel,  who  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  oracle 
concerning  the  wooden  walls,  he  demolished  the  temples,  and  lorded 
it  over  the  empty  houses  in  Athens.  The  citizens  looked  for  this 
event,  and  wisely  withdrew  their  women  and  effects  into  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  while  every  man  who  was  able  to  bear  arms 
embarked  in  some  ship.    Here  was  Xerxes' s  grand  error,  and 
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the  origin  of  all  his  losses.  It  was  his  want  of  sagacity,  and  neglect 
of  the  advice  of  Artemisia,  which  caused  him  to  fight  under  so 
many  disadvantages  at  Salamis ;  and  it  was  fear,  which  prevented 
his  marching  to  the  Isthmus.  He  never  dared  to  advance  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  though  if  he  had  done  it  at  first  without  delay,  he 
must  have  found  very  feeble  opposition.  He  was  terrified  with  the 
apprehension  of  meeting  the  eight  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
as  the  royal  exile,  their  countryman,  informed  him,  were  like  the 
three  hundred  at  Thermopylae.  Even  after  the  victory  at  Salamis, 
he  might  with  proper  management  have  defeated  the  Grecians; 
but  tired  with  his  journey,  and  dispirited  with  ill  success,  he  fled 
back  dishonourably  on  his  way  to  Persia.  He  suffered  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  to  perish  by  pestilence  and  famine ;  that  army,  the 
thought  of  whose  natural  mortality  drew  tears  from  the  tyrant,  but 
the  thought  of  whose  unnatural  one,  occasioned  by  himself,  scarcely 
touched  his  soul  with  remorse.  Insolent  when  be  fondly  expected 
prosperity,  he  was  dejected  when  he  felt  the  weight  of  bad  fortune  ; 
unable  to  steer  his  course  through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him,  every  tide  drew  him  along  with  it ;  every  gale  of  wind  carried 
bim  before  it ;  continually  tossed  about,  he  Kved  from  day  to  day, 
subject  to  the  hourly  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
every  precarious  event. 

The  imprudent,  proud,  and  desponding  king  sat  down  to  repose 
himself  at  Sardis ;  solicitous  for  the  fate  of  those  numerous  forces 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  Mardonius.  His  more  imprudent, 
prouder,  and  confident  minister  promised  boldly  he  would  subdue 
all  Greece  ;  if  he  failed  in  performing  it,  he  presumptuously  de- 
clared, he  would  take  shame  to  himself,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  honour  of  his  master.  Xerxes  satisfied  himself  with  the  rant 
and  vanity  of  a  madman ;  he  foolishly  thought  the  ruin  of  Mardo- 
nius 
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doxius  would  cast  no  cloud  over  his  own  reputation ;  and  rea- 
soned as  foolishly  to  himself,  that  he  might  retrieve  his  credit,  if 
the  measures  pursued  by  this  giddy  officer  were  attended  with 
success.  He  still  hoped,  notwithstanding  Us  disasters,  if  not  by  bis 
own  valour  or  his  own  merit,  yet  by  the  valour  and  merit  of  Mak- 
do.nios,  to  enter  Scsa  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  and  crowned  with  the 
wreaths  of  a  conqueror ;  for  though  he  was  desirous  to  be  far  from 
the  danger,  he  was  eager  to  take  a  share  in  the  glory. 

But  here  his  reasonings  were  false ;  his  schemes  were  defeated. 
Mardohius  wintered  in  Thessaly,  marched  forward  to  Attioa  in 
the  spring,  and  sat  down  idly  in  Athens  with  his  army.  How 
ridiculous  and  incredible  was  a  conduct  like  this*  He  made  offers  of 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians,  who,  he  knew,  would  refuse  them. 

-would  one  day  accept  them.  But  instead  of  waiting  till  they  subr 
mttted  to  his  clemency,  he  ought  immediately  to  have  repaired 
Xerxes's  errors,  which  he  had  now  a  very  fair  opportunity  of 
doing.  He  should  have  fomented  the  division  ;  he  should  have 
improved  the  coolness  between  Athens  and  Lacedamon  ;  he  should 
have  penetrated  into  Che  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus,  before  the  wall 
at  the  Isthmus  was  finished,  and  spread  desolation  where  he  went 
He  might  at  least  have  prevented  the  Spartan  succours  from  joining 
the  Athenians  at  Eleusis.  In  this  juncture  what  did  Mardo- 
nius?  A  few  hours  after  he  received  notice  of  it,  he  retired 
basely  into  the  champaign  plains  of  Bceotia.  Thus  he  forfeited  his 
honour,  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  prince,  and  at  Platsea  his  army 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  general's  temerity  and  unskilfulness.  He 
seems  to  me  in  that  battle  to  have  thrown  away  bis  life  with  the 
same  wantonness  wherewith  he  always  conducted  it ;  and  whoever 
reads  the  history  of  this  expedition,  as  it  is  excellently  told  by 
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Herodotus,  will  find,  that  after  his  death  the  reliques  of  his 
scattered  forces  died  wretchedly  of  hunger,  sickness,  and  distress. 
In  short,  a  complication  of  miseries  will  present  themselves  to  him  in 
all  their  horrors.  The  Greeks,  elated  by  this  singular  deliverance, 
fought  at  Mycale  with  vigour  and  with  spirit.  The  Persians  indeed 
behaved  with  bravery,  but  were  discouraged  by  these  calamities. 
Xerxes  left  Sardis  in  haste,  returned  to  Susa  in  despair,  and  smarted 
to  his  last  hour  for  the  follies  of  ambition. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you,  Clean der,  the  several  faults  com- 
mitted in  this  strange  and  cruel  expedition.  Though  the  king  had 
so  many  repeated  opportunities  of  overcoming  the  Greeks ;  though 
every  succeeding  opportunity  made  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  fore* 
going ;  yet  they  were  given  up  to  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  him- 
self and  those  about  him.  It  would  be  to  suppose  his  enemies  were 
more  than  men,  if  one  could  possibly  imagine/that  powerfully  assault- 
ed without,  and  exposed  to  sedition  and  treachery  within,  they  should 
be  able  to  defeat  his  millions,  by  the  mere  efforts  of  valour,  without 
receiving  particular  assistance  from  his  gross  and  frequent  mistakes. 
Thus  ended  the  invasion  of  Greece,  unjustifiable  in  its  intentions, 
extravagant  in  its  plan,  ill  managed  in  its  progress,  and  fatal  in  its 
consequences. 

From  Ephesus.  C. 
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Orsames  to  Oleander.    From  Memphis. 

gooN  after  my  last  letter  to  thee  from  Heliopolis,  I  departed  for 
Memphis,  in  that  delightful  season  which  succeeds  the  inun- 
dation.   For  at  that  time,  when  winter  begins  in  other  countries, 
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iEgypt  enjoys  a  return  of  spring  ;  the  trees  blossom,  the  earth  is 
decked  with  a  fresher  verdure,  the  meadows  are  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  the  air  is  pure  and  more  serene.  In  the  month  of 
March*  is  held  a  solemn  festival  to  Isis.  As  the  goddess  represents 
universal  nature,  and  presides  over  every  element,  they  dedicate  to 
Jber  a  ship  in  these  solemnities,  intreating  her  to  be  propitious  to 
navigation.  The  procession  began  with  a  company  of  women 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  apparelled  in  white,  some  strewing  the 
way  with  flowers,  others  sprinkling  it  with  perfumes  and  balsams. 
The  emblems  they  carry  much  resemble  the  furniture  of  a  lady's  toilet ; 
and  several  I  observed  to  bold  behind  them  bright  polished  specu- 
lums,  as  it  were  in  compliment  to  the  goddess,  to  reflect  her  image. 
These  were  succeeded  by  a  great  number  of  both  sexes,  with  torches 
and  waxen  tapers,  in  honour  to  the  sidereal  deities;  while  a 
symphony  of  flutes  and  other  instruments  accompanied  the  voices 
of  a  select  chorus  of  young  people.  Then  followed  a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  the  initiated,  both  men  and  women,  of  different  ranks  and 
ages,  habited  in  white  raiments,  and  making  a  shrill  noise  upon 
brazen,  silver,  and  gulden  sistrums.  The  women  had  a  loose  head- 
dress over  their  moistened  hair ;  the  men  had  their  heads  shaven. 
After  these  came  several  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  orders 
in  the  priesthood.  One  carried  a  burning  lamp  in  a  golden  boat; 
another,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  sacred  scribe,  held  in  one  hand  the 
Caduceus  of  Mehccry,  and  had  also  a  palm- branch  with  foliage 
of  gold.  The  next  was  known  by  the  rod  of  justice,  and  the  golden 
patera,  out  of  which  he  poured  a  milk  libation.  Another  attendant 
upon  the  prophet  in  this  procession  carried  a  golden  trough  loaded 
with  golden  branches.  The  prophet  himself  came  next,  and  after 
him  was  brought  a  monstrous  Anubis  representing  Hermes.  Then, 

•  Afdl.  Mbtam.  lib.  yI 
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ftpbn  the  shoulders  of  the  pastophori,  a  molten  heifer,  the  symbol  ol 
the  great  goddess  ;  as  also  the  mystical  image  of  that  deity,  which  to 
nfe,  who  am  no  initiate,  appeared  no  more  than  an  urn  with  a 
remind  cavity  in  the  middle,  the  mouth  of  it  running  out  into  a  long 
Spoilt,  the  outside  curiously  embossed  with  ^Egyptian  figures,  and  an 
asp  silting  upon  the  handle,  with  its  body  entwined,  but  the  neck 
swelling  and  erect.  The  chest  likewise  was  carried,  that  contains 
the  hidden  mysteries.  When  all  their  procession,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  those  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  was  come  up,  and  had 
ranged  itself  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  prophet  advanced  for- 
ward to  the  ship ;  and  having  repeated  a  solemn  form  of  words ; 
with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg,  and  sulphur,  he  performed  the  rites  of 
purification,  and  named  and  dedicated  it  to  the  goddess  Isis.  The 
Vessel  was  of  citron-wood  curiously  polished,  the  stern  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  upon  the  canvas  written  the  vows  of  the  people 
for  a  prosperous  navigation.  As  soon  as  the  rites  of  purification 
were  over,  the  yards  being  hoisted,  and  the  sails  unfurled,  instantly 
all  the  people  present  discharge  upon  it  their  troughs  loaden  with 
aromatic  gums,  and  pour  a  libation  into  the  water.  Then  the  cables 
arc  loosened,  and  the  ship  with  a  gentle  gale  rides  down  the  Nile.  The 
procession  returns  in  the  same  order  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  where 
prayers  are  offered  by  the  sacred  scribe  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Persian  empire,  for  the  prosperity  of  ^gypt,  and  success  that  year 
to  all  the  seafaring  tribe.  The  people  present  strew  bay-leaves,  ver- 
vain, and  other  sweet  herbs,  before  the  shrine  of  the  goddess;  and 
with  that  the  assembly  is  dismissed.  This  ceremony  took  its  rise  from 
the  times  of  Sesostbis,  after  a  famous  naval  expedition,  when  he 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  For  he  commanded  a  ship  to 
be  built  of  cedar  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in  length,  covered 
with  gold  on  the  outside,  and  with  silver  within* ;  and  this  he  dedi- 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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catcd  to  the  sovereign  deities  of  -dSgypt.  In  the  temple  of*  Vulcam 
are  shewn  the  statues  of  this  king,  his  wife  and  sons,  which  he 
placed  there  in  memory  of  a  signal  deliverance  from  the  treachery 
of  his  brother,  who  set  fire  in  the  night-time  to  his  pavilion,  as  he 
lay  at  Felnsium  in  his  return  from  his  great  victories.  That  magni- 
ficent templef,  according  to  tradition,  was  begun  by 'Men  as  the 
founder  of  this  city ;  but  those  ancient  structures,  we  may  believe, 
were  no  more  than  the  first  rude  essays  of  architecture,  in  which 
little  regard  was  had  to  symmetry  and  proportion.  Tosorthrus^, 
the  next  succeeding  king,  an  associate  of  MaacUBT,  instructed  the 
Memphites  in  the  art  of  masonry,  and  taught  them  to  square  and 
polish  the  stones  which  they  used  in  their  buildings.  Rampsi- 
irrrus$,  a  son  or  descendant  of  Sesostris,  built  the  western  por- 
tico of  Vulca»*s  temple,  and  placed  two  colossal  statues  of  five 
and  twenty  cubits  in  height  before  the  entrance,  one  racing  the 
north,  another  the  south  ;  the  former  the  ^Egyptians  call  Summer, 
and  pay  great  adoration  to  it,  but  none  to  the  latter,  which  they 
call  Winter.  Psammetichcs  afterwards  added  a  portico  to  the 
western  gate,  and  encompassed  the  temple  with  a  wall,  supporting 
it  with  collossal  figures  of  twelve  feet  high  instead  of  pillars.  In  the 
temple  of  Osiris  is  the  stall  of  the  ox  Apisg,  who  is  often  consulted 
as  a  chief  oracle,  and  his  manner  of  returning  answers  is  by  receiv- 
ing or  rejecting  what  is  offered  him,  which  are  accordingly  inter- 
preted lucky  or  unlucky.  The  Nile  runs  on  the  east  side  of  Mem- 
phis ;  to  the  north  and  west  a  great  lake  surrounds  it :  for  an 
hundred  stadia  southward  extends  an  artificial  bank,  where  anciently 
lay  the  channel  of  the  Nile.  This  great  work  of  turning  the  river, 
of  filling  up  the  old  channel,  and  digging  the  lake,  is  ascribed  to 

*  Diod.  Sic-  lib.  i.  c.  4.  &  Herod.  Euterp.  i.  c.  107.  1 10. 

f  Heuod.  Euterp.  c.  99.      %  Stkckllus.      j  Hbhod.  Euterp.  c.  121. 

g  Diod.  Sicuu  lib.  ii.  cj.  f  HmcD.  Euterp.  c.  99. 
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their  first  king  Menes.    The  bank  is  annually  repaired  by  Per- 
sia out  of  the  tribute  collected  from  those  parts ;  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  neighbouring  garrisons  are  employed  in  that  service:  for 
should  it  blow  up,  the  whole  city  of  Memphis  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  drowned.    The  inner  city,  which  is  called  the  White  Wall, 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Persians,  who  are  seldom  fewer,  including 
the  garrison,  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.    And  this 
number  the  ^Egyptians  are  obliged  to  supply  with  corn,  according 
to  the  taxation  of  Darius,  paying  the  rest  of  their  tribute  in  money, 
which,  besides  the  revenue  from  the  lake  Maris,  amounts  yearly  to  ' 
seventy  talents.    But  this  is  levied  upon  the  whole  province,  com- 
prehending part  of  Lybia,  as  far  as  Barca  and  Cyrene.    This  part 
of  the  city  was  valiantly  defended  by  us  against  the  Egyptians  and 
Athenians  in  the  last  revolt.    The  first  palace  that  ever  was  built, 
they  tell  you,  was  built  here  by  Mercury.    In  that  which  is  at 
present  standing,  Sarsames  the  viceroy  of  ./Egypt  keeps  his  court. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  fronts  the 
stately  northern  portico  of  Vulcan's  temple.    Behind  the  palace 
lies  a  beautiful  grove*,  and  from  the  eminence  you  command  a  pro- 
spect of  the  lake,  to  which  there  leads  a  gradual  descent  through 
vistas  that  open  upon  the  water. 

It  is  a  common  report  of  the  priestsf,  that  three  hundred  and 
thirty  kings  have  reigned  in  ./Egypt  since  Menes  ;  that  of  them 
eighteen  were  iEthiopians,  and  among  them  one  famous  woman 
named  Nitocris.  But  the  same  vanity  that  has  led  them  to 
impose  upon  mankind  in  other  matters,  and  to  claim  to  themselves 
the  earliest  antiquity,  has  tended  to  perplex  their  chronology.  They 
have  used  a  like  fallacy  in  stating  the  ages  of  their  earliest  kings, 

*  Stuab.  lib.  vi.  t  Herod.  Eutcrp. 
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unless  the  lives  of  men  arc  considerably  shortened,  since  the  distant 
period  when  they  reigned.  The  first  extraordinary  event  in  their 
history  seems  to  be  the  treacherous  murder  of  their  first  king  Menes, 
to  which  they  fabulously  allude  in  the  story  of  his  being  destroyed  by 
an  Hippopotamus.  But  Osiris,  they  own,  was  slain  by  his  bro- 
ther Typhon,  and  the  Hippopotamus  is  the  common  emblem  of 
Typhon,  as  is  particularly  to  be  seen  at  Hermopolis.  In  their 
ancient  superstition  before  the  times  of  Sesostris,  who  built  ships 
of  war,  and  extended  his  conquests  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  sea 
was  an  abomination  to  the  ./Egyptians,  as  representing  to  them  the 
detestable  Typhon  ;  perhaps  because  that  invader  came  across  the 
sea  to  v£gypt.  When  they  say  Osiris  perished  in  the  sea,  they 
confound  the  historical  event  with  their  mythological  allegory,  and 
mean  no  more,  than  that  the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes  fabled  by 
Osiris,  loses  its  waters  in  the  great  receptacle  of  all  rivers.  Their 
coming  acquainted  with  this  element  gave  birth  to  new  conceits, 
seemingly  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  any  I  have  mentioned  before  ; 
that  the  sun  and  moon  did  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
ride  in  chariots  through  the  air,  but  glided  along  in  ships  or  vessels, 
as  through  a  thin  liquid  medium*.  And  one  often  meets  with  an 
Isis  or  an  Apis  upon  a  boat  in  their  hierogl yphical  representations, 
as  emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  which  they  have  found  a 
physical  explanation,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  nourished  with 
vapours  exhaled  from  the  sea  and  rivers.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the 
^Egyptian  navigation,  and  what  kept  them  strangers  to  the  sea  so 
long,  seems  to  have  been  the  want  of  convenient  ports  and  har- 
bours. The  Phoenicians  being  most  commodiously  situated  for 
navigation,  struck  much  earlier  into  naval  improvements,  and 
made  themselves  considerable  by  carrying  on  a  traffick  through  all 
parts.    By  them  the  commodities  of  ./Egypt  were  exchanged  for 

*  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  &  OsiftiDit. 
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those  of  other  countries.  They  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greeks,  and  by  them  the  Egyptians  were  made  known  to  them ; 
for  though  many  of  the  Greeks  owed  their  origin  to  /Egypt,  yet 
were  they  by  length  of  time  estranged  from  their  parent  land. 
But  the  Phoenicians  from  the  earliest  times  were  known  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  tradition  is  preserved  in  Persia  of  their  original*, 
or  the  place  from  whence  they  very  anciently  removed ;  and  we  are 
well  assured,  that  they  were  once  seated  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Arabian  gulf ;  and  that  coming  from  thence  they  settled  where  they 
now  are.  And  this  memorable  tradition  in  Persia  helps  me  to  ac- 
count for  a  remarkable  revolution,  which  I  have  traced  out  in  the 
/Egyptian  history,  viz.  that  about  seven  hundred  years  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  ancient  dynasties,  a  great  invasionf  happened  from 
a  people  that  came  from  the  East,  who  after  infinite  ravages  reduced 
the  country,  destroyed  their  temples,  overturned  their  government, 
and  set  up  a  king  of  their  own,  to  whom  not  only  the  lower  /Egypt, 
but  Memphis  also,  and  the  upper  region,  became  tributary.  For 
anciently  what  we  now  call  /Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts  :  The- 
bais  was  a  distinct  district ;  the  dynasty  of  Memphis  was  the  Upper 
/Egypt ;  and  that  of  Heliopolis,  comprehending  the  rest  of  the 
Delta,  the  lower  region.  These  invaders  have  been  ever  since  called 
by  the  /Egyptian  Hycsos,  or  shepherds,  a  word  of  contempt,  imply- 
ing a  mean  ignoble  race,  who  followed  no  employment  more  honour- 
able than  that  of  tending  cattle.  Now  the  Phoenicians  having 
probably  dwelt  upon  the  borders  of  Arabia  before  they  invaded 
/Egypt,  might,  as  the  Arabians  are,  be  famous  graziers ;  and  from 
their  ancient  situation  might  early  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
seas  beyond  the  Arabian  gulf.   The  six  first  pastor-kings  reduced  all 

*  Herod.  Cuo.  c.  1.  FoLTHTMM. 

t  Ex  Maoeth.  fragment,  apud  Joseph,  contra  Apjon.  lib-  i. 
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yl'gypt  under  their  power,  except  Thebais ;  but  after  a  subjection 
of  about  five  hundred  jean,  the  /Egyptians,  by  help  of  the  Theban 
king,  cast  off  this  foreign  yoke.  Tethmosis  recovered  Heliopolis, 
and  was  the  first  prince  from  Thebais,  who  settled  his  dominion  there, 
and  abolished  the  barbarous  custom  of  human  sacrifices*.  Moeeis 
about  the  same  time  expelled  them  from  Memphis-f-,  and  Tethmosis 
drove  them  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  and 
ruined  AbarisJ,  now  Pelusium,  their  last  hold  in  .Egypt.  From  these 
times  iEgypt  became  a  flourishing  kingdom,  and  increased  in  power 
and  glory,  till  Sesosthis,  the  brother  of  Dajuus,  extended  his 
conquests  through  all  Asia,  and  set  up  an  universal  empire  before 
Nixus  and  Semi  ram  is.  With  a  great  naval  force  he  took  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia,  led  an  army  against  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  and  after 
he  had  reduced  those  nations,  invaded  the  more  distant  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  East.  He  conquered  Scythia  as  far  as  the  river 
Tanais,  and  left  pillars  in  several  places  in  memory  of  his  great 
exploits.  Upon  his  return  out  of  Thrace,  he  planted  the  y  Colchi 
upon  the  river  Phasis,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  people  the  new 
colony.  He  contrived  an  itinerary  to  settle  the  boundaries  and  dis- 
tances of  the  countries  he  had  travelled  over,  and  introduced  the 
study  of  geography,  which  has  since  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
sacred  scribes.  But  the  first  geographical  tables  are  said  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  Colchi |.  This  Sesostris  instructed  the  .Egyp- 
tians 

*  Ex  Mamcth.  Poejhte.  «•«  **»x*f.  lib.  ii.  $  55. 
f  EusEB-Prscpw.  Evan.  lib.  it.  c.  16. 
X  EusEB.ibid.  lib.  x.c.  II. 

$  Hexod.  Ettt.c.  163.  Acathias  de  Uzls  agens,  lib.  ii.  c.  59.  Colchi  diomtur  esse 
iEgyjxiorum  colonia,  &c. 
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tians  in  horsemanship.  His  army,  they  tell  you,  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  horse,  besides  a  much  larger  body  of  foot,  with 
twenty-seven  thousand  armed  chariots  ^  and  anciently  an  horse  was 
the  ./Egyptian  symbol  for  fortitude  and  boldness  ;  but  after  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  ^Egyptians  abated,  that  warlike  animal  was  dis- 
used ;  and  by  the  canals,  which  that  prince  began,  and  others  have 
since  carried  through  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  more  general 
conveyance  of  the  waters,  it  is  in  most  places  rendered  impassable 
for  chariots  and  horses.  Sesostris  first  made  it  a  law,  that  no 
person  should  forsake  the  profession  of  his  fathers.  By  this  the 
military  as  well  as  the  priestly  tribes  were  likely  to  be  kept  distinct. 
The  soldiery  were  then  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Hermotybies 
and  the  Calasiries ;  and  a  thousand  of  each  chosen  annually  for  the 
king's  body-guard  ;  and  these  were  commonly  taken  from  among 
those  who  had  their  settlement  in  the  Thcban  and  Chemmite  nomes. 
But  the  soldiery  in  general  enjoyed  a  certain  portion  of  lands- 
exempt  from  all  taxes  throughout  the  several  nomes  both  of  Thebais 
and  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  /Egypt.  For  the  whole  kingdom  was 
divided  by  Sesostris  into  thirty-six  nomes,  for  the  more  easy 
administration  of  it ;  and  over  each  were  appointed  deputies  to  take 
care  of  the  king's  revenues  The  warlike  spirit  of  this  prince  aspiring 
to  despotic  government,  tended  to  aggrandize  the  military  orders,  but 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  priests.    The  empire,  which  Sesos* 

TS»  f  iulfHi  i\  «y>  «»&f«T»  pmuptt  Atat, 
Tyf*/  n  Tfftiif  ti  vif4  irmifftfttturu. 

Argon,  iv.  v.  2/2. 

Eustathius  in  fine  cpist.  ante  Dion.  Xiifvy.  Sesostris  «£gyptius,  ut  aiunt,  cum  multum 
tcrrarum  peragrjbsct,  itinera  tabulis  cdidit,  &  tabularum  descriptioncm  non  solum 
jEgyptiU  scd  &  Scythis  in  admirationem  impertiri  digiuitus  est.  Scythe  hi  sunt  Colclii 
MUua  incolentes,  quorum  posteri  habuerunt.  Mauham . 
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tris  bad  established,  continued  among  his  posterity  for  some 
generations ;  but  the  military  interest,  which  from  his  time  was 
grown  considerable,  raised  at  last  great  commotions,  particularly  in 
the  Lower  /Egypt ;  and  several  small  dynasties  were  set  up  in  pre- 
judice to  the  Theban  monarchy,  till,  in  tbe  reign  of  Awrsis  the 
Blind,  Sabacon,  an  Ethiopian,  took  advantage  of  their  divisions,  and 
invaded  ./Egypt.  Akysis  saved  himself  by  flying  to  the  fens,  where 
he  lay  concealed,  during  the  whole  period  that  Sabacon  stayed  in 
./Egypt,  in  an  island  called  Elbo.  That  Ethiopian  prince  helped  to 
re-establish  the  power  of  the  priests,  and,  they  say,  returned  back 
into  his  own  country  by  the  summons  of  an  oracle,  when  he  had 
reigned  fifty  years  with  great  justice  and  clemency.  It  is  recorded 
of  him,  that,  instead  of  punching  malefactors  with  death,  he 
employed  them  in  raising  mounds  about  the  towns  they  belonged  to  ; 
by  which  most  of  the  towns  in  /Egypt  are  elevated  so  high  above 
the  waters.  But  his  burning  alive  the  Theban  Bocchoris,  a  wise 
and  excellent  prince,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  character.  He 
also  put  to  death  Nechus,  sovereign  of  the  Saite  dynasty.  After 
his  departure,  and  the  death  of  Anysis,  Sethox  a  priest  of  Vul- 
can was  invested  with  royal  power ;  in  whose  reign  tbe  art  military 
was  neglected,  and  the  profession  of  arms  brought  into  contempt. 
Then  priestcraft  began  to  revive,  and  the  tyranny  of  superstition 
was  set  up.  Thus  did  one  extreme  lead  to  another,  and  the  military 
strength  of  jEgypt  having  served  to  establish  arbitrary  power,  made 
way  to  its  own  destruction.  By  these  revolutions  things  returned 
again  into  their  ancient  channel.  The  power  and  empire  of  /Egypt 
was  reduced,  and  the  state  in  the  end  was  left  defenceless.  After 
the  reign  of  Sethon  they  made  an  attempt  to  free  themselves  from 
kingly  power,  but  the  event  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  Then 
twelve  tyrants  were  set  up  by  the  different  factions  of  the  people,  till 
Psammeticbus,  the  son  of  Nechus,  defeated  his  colleagues  by  a 
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foreign  force,  and  once  more  established  a  monarchy.  It  flourished 
3  gain  for  several  reigns,  till  jEgypt  became  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  was  afterwards  subjected  by  Cambyses  to  the  Persian 
empire.  But  the  ^Egyptians  are  naturally  headstrong  and  un tractable ; 
and  by  what  I  have  observed  of  their  disposition,  they  still  breathe  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  are  as  reluctant  as  ever  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  Thou  well  knowest,  Cleander,  the  bold  efforts  they  made, 
both  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this.  Amyr- 
teus,  who  then,  upon  the  defeat  of  Inarus,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  country  by  Meoabyzds,  fled  to  the  fens,  still  supports  the  old 
faction  against  Persia  ;  and  resides,  as  is  reported,  in  the  same  inac- 
cessible island  where  Antsis  concealed  himself  so  long.  He  reigns 
there  like  an  independent  prince  over  the  followers  of  his  fortune. 
But  the  friends  of  Persia  have  reason  to  fear  a  more  numerous  and 
formidable  party  among  the  malecontents  of  jEgypt,  who  might  be 
willing  to  join  him  upon  any  desperate  undertaking;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  whenever  an  occasion  offers,  their  attempts  to  become 
independent  of  Persia  will  be  no  less  vigorous  than  they  have  here- 
tofore been.  Adieu. 

L. 
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Cleander  to  Gobryas.    From  Athens. 

I  deferred  sending  an  account  of  the  conclusion  which  is  at  last 
put  to  the  business  of  Mitylene,  till  the  various  turns,  which  it 
has  passed  through,  were  over,  and  till  I  was  able,  by  conversing 
with  the  principal  persons  who  conducted  the  deliberations  of  the 
republick  in  the  course  of  the  affair,  to  lay  before  thee  impartially 
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•  the  reasons  which  induced  the  people  to  inflict  the  utmost/  1  may 
say  the  most  extravagant  severities,  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
Mitytenians,  in  the  first  decree,  and  to  soften  the  rigor  of  them  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  in  the  second,  within  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  days. 

I  mentioned  in  former  dispatches,  that  the  Athenians  seemed 
inclined  to  come  to  the  extremest  resolutions  in  punishing  the  revolt 
of  Mitylene,  as  well  to  terrify  the  rest  of  their  allies  from  shaking  off 
their  dependance,  as  to  gratify  that  warm  resentment  which 
inflamed  them  against  the  inhabitants  of  Lesbos,  from  whom  they  least 
expected  that  such  an  ungrateful  return  would  be  made  to  their 
favours,  and  an  example  set  to  the  other  tributary  islands,  which 
might  prove  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  state.  For  these 
reasons,  not  to  mention  the  naturally  quick  and  sensible  temper  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  flow  of  spirits  into  which  every  instance  of 
good  fortune  throws  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  pushed  on  by  the 
orators  of  Cleon's  party,  they  have  passed  the  following  decree  In 
the  first  assembly  which  they  held  upon  the  punishment  of  the  Mity- 
lenians : 

"  Under  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
"  month  Hecatombeon,  Thrasicles,  the  son  of  Midias,  of  the 
"  tribe  of  Cecrops,  moved  ;  That  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
*'  had,  soon  after  the  Persian  war,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
"  commonwealth  of  Athens,  by  which  they  oblige  themselves  to 
"  Pay  yearly  the  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  and  furnish  a  squadron  of 
"  ships  when  demanded ;  and  likewise  to  remain  firm  allies  to  this 
"  state,  as  well  in  defence  of  the  general  liberties  of  Greece,  as 
"  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Athens  in  particular ;  and  whereas 
**  the  Athenians,  in  a  just  sense  of  the  advantages  they  received 
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"  from  this  alliance,  conferred  immunities  and  privileges  on  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  Lesbos,  greater  than  those  they  bestowed  on  any  other 
"  people  in  their  dependance ;  and  whereas  the  Lesbians,  ungrate- 
"  fully  forgetting  these  benefits,  did,  on  pretences  void  of  all  foun- 
"  dation,  not  only  violate  the  treaty  they  have  entered  into,  by 
"  withdrawing  the  stipulated  supplies  of  ships  and  money,  but  like- 
"  wise  wholly  desert  the  interests  of  the  rcpublick  in  the  midst  of 
"  a  dangerous  and  expensive  war,  and  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
"  its  enemies,  contribute  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  its  utter  ruin  ;  and 
"  whereas  the  Athenians,  aided  by  the  gods,  the  revengers  of 
"  infringed  leagues,  and  the  justice  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  have 
"  reduced  the  city  Mitylene  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  be  it  decreed 
"  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  that  for  the  punishment  of 
"  these  numerous  injuries,  for  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  their  allies 
"  who  have  yet  preserved  their  fidelity  unshaken,  and  for  the  assert- 
"  ing  of  those  rights  which  an  infraction  of  the  most  sacred  ties 
"  gives  over  a  perjured  ally,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  who 
"  have  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  be»  without  distinction,  put  to 
"  death,  and  the  women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery,  and.  sold 
"  by  lots ;  and  let  Chares,  Diox,  and  Polycrates,  be  chosen  to 
"  see  this  decree  put  in  execution." 

The  faction,  which  drove  on  the  people  to  these  extremities,  were 
so  eager  to  put  the  last  hand  to  their  detestable  cruelty,  that  they 
prevailed  with  them,  that  a  galley  should  be  immediately  dispatched 
with  the  three  commissioners  on  board,  and  orders  to  Paches  to  carry 
the  decree  into  execution.  The  day  after  they  were  sailed,  the  Athc- 
nians,  agreeably  to  their  character,  began  to  soften;  they  found  several 
citizens  of  authority  amongst  them  did  not  approve  of  this,  severity; 
and  thought  a  less  degree  of  punishment  not  only  more  generous, 
but  more  prudent.    At  the  same  time  the  Mi tylenian  deputies  used 
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infinite  art  and  industry,  that  the  affair  might  be  again  debated  ; 
and  by  the  force  of  their  personal  applications  with  men  of  honesty 
and  good-nature,  and  motives  of  a  less  liberal  kind  with  those  of 
raercenery  dispositions,  obtained  of  the  Prytancs,  that  another 
assembly  should  be  convened  to  decide  the  business.  When  the  people 
were  met  together  in  a  great  square  near  the  citadel,  and  the  usual 
sacrifices  and  lustrations  were  performed,  a  prayer  was  offered  up  for 
a  blessing  on  the  counsels  of  the  repubiick.  After  the  publick  crier 
had  proclaimed  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  nx  botastai  aiatopetein  i 
Who  will  give  his  opinion  ?  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see 
my  friend  Philemon,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these 
letters,  step  forward  with  a  placid  dignity,  and  mount  the  tribunal. 
He  began  with  telling  the  people,  that  as  sickness  had  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  opinion  upon  the  affair  in  question  the  first  time  it 
was  debated,  he  was  extremely  glad  they  had  resumed  their  con- 
sultations, that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  of  using  that  freedom 
in  speaking  his  sentiments  which  they  always  allowed  him.  He 
was  sorry  to  find,  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  seemed  not  only  to 
have  effaced  the  impressions  of  humanity  from  their  minds,  but  had 
even  produced  a  disregard  for  the  soondest  maxims  of  policy.  That 
it  was  a  known  observation,  excessive  punishments  were  far  from 
having  the  effect  proposed  ;  they  rather  occasioned  despair  in  the 
guilty,  which  was  often  the  parent  in  them  of  efforts  above  their 
natural  strength  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  their  oppressors.  At  the  same  time,  the  heightening  the 
punishment  with  cruelty,  exposed  the  inflictors  to  the  hatred  of  their 
allies,  who  were  justly  apprehensive  of  the  case  becoming  their  own 
on  the  slightest  ground  of  offence,  and  to  the  redoubled  vigour  of 
their  enemies,  to  whom  such  proceedings  appeared  like  a  resolution 
never  to  sheath  the  sword.  .  He  desired  them  to  observe,  he  did  not 
speak  against  punishing  the  authors  of  a  revolt ;   that  was  a  piece  of 
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justice  due  both  to  themselves  and  the  gods  ;  but  only  against  that 
indiscriminate  sentence,  which  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
the  misguided  with  the  misguiders.  He  then  put  them  in  mind  of 
recovering  that  reputation  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  for 
gentleness  and  lenity,  and  which  of  late  years  he  was  grieved  to  say 
they  had  forfeited.  He  concluded  thus  :  ««  Athenians,  I  have  given 
"  that  opinion  which  I  think  not  only  most  honourable,  but  most 
*'  advantageous  for  you.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  Greece,  that  whilst 
"  Athens  boast  of  being  the  only  city  which  has  erected  in  one  of 
"  its  streets  an  altar  to  Compassion,  the  influence  of  that  amiable 
"  divinity  is  totally  erased  from  the  hearts  of  its  citizens." 

The  speech  of  Philemon  was  received  with  great  approbation  by 
his  party ;  but  it  was  immediately  answered  by  orators  of  the  other 
-side,  and  the  debate  insensibly  grew  warm.  Cleon  at  last  rose,  and 
with  a  vehemence  both  of  action  and  utterance,  harangued  the 
assembly  to  the  following  effect:  "  That  what  had  passed  that  day,  was 
f  to  him  a  sufficient  proof,  that  a  republican  government  was,  of  all 
"  others,  the  most  improper  to  maintain  authority.  By  putting  an 
"  affair  of  this  nature  in  deliberation,  after  it  had  been  once  resolved, 
"  they  shewed  a  softness  in  their  nature,  and  an  unsteadiness  in  their 
"  counsels,  which  would  encourage  their  allies  to  rise  against  them 
"  upon  every  occasion.  They  could  not  surely  be  ignorant,  that  the 
"  authority  they  exercised  over  those  allies  was  merely  an  usurped 
"  one ;  and  that  no  favours  they  could  bestow  would  be  sufficient  to 
"  prevent  their  seizing  every  opportunity  to  recover  their  inde- 
"  pendency.  That  in  order  to  keep  them  steady  to  their  first  decree, 
"  he  imagined  he  needed  only  put  them  in  mind  of  the  injuries 
"  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Lesbians,  who,  both  by  their 
"  situation  as  an  isle,  and  their  power  as  a  nation,  were  out  of  all 
"  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  the  Athenian  arms ;  so  that  their  re- 
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"  volt  proceeded  from  no  other  motive  than  the  restless  humour  of 
"  mankind,  which  induces  them  to  prefer  a  new  and  uncertain  state 
*'  of  affairs  to  their  present  condition,  however  happy.  He  declared, 
"  he  saw  no  reason  for  excepting  any  out  of"  the  punishment,  since 
"  they  were  all  equally  concerned  in  the  crime  ;  and  exhorted  the 
"  people  to  make  an  example  of  severity,  which  might  keep  their 
"  allies  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  whilst  they  were  opposing  the 
"  attempts  of  their  numerous  enemies." 

The  faction  of  Cleojt  testified,  by  clamours  of  applause,  that 
his  sentiments  met  with  their  concurrence.  At  the  close  of  the 
debate  Diodotus  enforced  the  arguments  for  mercy  in  a  very  elabo- 
rate speech.  He  told  the  assembly,  that  their  debating  twice 
upon  an  affair  of  this  importance,  was  an  argument  to  him  of  their 
wisdom ;  since  there  were  no  greater  enemies  to  prudent  counsels 
than  anger  and  precipitation.  He  did  not  think  the  point  in  debate 
was,  whether  the  Lesbians  were  guilty  or  not ;  that  was  a  point 
allowed  on  all  hands ;  but  whether  the  decree  which  they  had  passed 
two  days  before,  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  state.  On  this  head  he 
observed,  that  in  all  cases  of  revolt  a  door  should  be  left  open  foi 
repentance ;  and  it  was  more  particularly  reasonable  with  regard  to 
a  people,  who  being  once  free,  could  not  be  blamed  for  endeavour- 
ing to  efface  every  mark  of  dependance.  The  argument  he  chiefly 
urged  was,  that  as  Greece  and  the  adjacent  isles  were  divided  into 
the  popular  and  aristocratical  parties,  the  former  of  which  sided  with 
Athens,  the  latter  wished  well  to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  they  ought 
to  consider,  that,  by  involving  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  in  the 
punishment,  the  severity  of  it  would  fall  heaviest  upon  their  friends 
of  the  popular  faction,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  seized  the  power, 
surrendered  the  city  to  the  army  of  the  republick.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  (which  I  should  tire  thee  with  repeating)  he  moved, 
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"  That  the  former  decree  should  be  repealed,  and  the  authors  of  the 
"  revolt  only,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  of  the  magistrates  and 
"  rich  citizens  of  Mitylene,  be  put  to  death ;  that  (he  fortifications 
"  of  the  place  should  be  demolished  ;  their  ships  delivered  up  ;  and 
"  their  land  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
"  service  of  the  gods,  the  other  to  be  shared  out  in  lots  to  an  Athe- 
"  nian  colony." 

The  motion  of  Diodotus  passed,  on  a  division,  but  by  a  very 
few  voices  ;  and  a  galley  was  immediately  dispatched  with  a  repeal 
of  the  former  decree.  The  rowers,  encouraged  by  the  promises  and 
rewards  of  the  Mitylenian  deputies,  made  such  expedition  as  to  arrive 
at  Mitylene  just  time  enough  to  prevent  P aches  and  the  commis- 
sioners from  putting  their  first  orders  in  execution.  Thou  wilt  easily 
imagine,  with  how  much  joy  this  news  was  received  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mitylene,  who  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  the  pre- 
parations and  executioners  of  their  punishment. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  thee,  enlightened  minister,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, by  carrying  their  resentment  so  far  against  the  revolted  allies, 
and  expressing  the  utmost  unwillingness  to  afford  the  least  hopes  of 
pardon  to  those  who  may  follow  their  example,  point  out  themselves 
in  what  manner  a  war  may  be  carried  on  against  them  to  most 
•  advantage.  For  when  once  the  colonies  and  tributary  islands  forsake 
this  republick,  and  either  set  up  governments  of  their  own,  or  seek 
the  protection  of  a  stronger  power,  one  may  foretel,  without  divina- 
tion, that  the  ruin  of  Athens  is  at  hand.  Farewel. 

P. 
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♦ 

Clbander  to  Htdaspes. 

JgvERY  art,  Htdaspes,  that  tends  to  the  comfort  or  ornament  of 
human  life,  took  its  first  rise  either  from  necessity  or  conve- 
nience ;  and  I  -believe  it  often  happens,  that  chance  sketches  out  the 
rude  design,  which  is  afterwards  improved,  matured,  and  polished 
by  reflection.  That  this  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  origin  of 
theatrical  representations,  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  were  nothing  more  in  their  beginnings  than  hymns  to  Bao 
chus,  whom  my  friend  CtesIpho*  the  sophist  considers  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of.  the  best  vine-dresser  of  antiquity.  Some  of 
his  followers  one  day  accidentally  found  a  goat  browzing  in  their 
vineyard.  They  took  and  sacrificed  it  to  their  dead,  and  perhaps 
deified,  master,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  interest.  The 
neighbours  were  called  in,  who  joined  with  them  in  songs  and 
dances ;  and  the  revelling  being  approved  of  by  the  company,  was 
soon  converted,  we  may  suppose,  into  an  annual  solemnity.  The 
persons  who  performed  these  extemporal  hymns,  either  alternately  or 
all  together,  were  in  succeeding  times  called  the  chorus.  This  cus-" 
torn  was  transferred  into  their  cities,  and  the  subject  of  it  was  very 
much  altered  ;  for  the  composers  of  the  songs  having  almost  ex-, 
hausted  their  imagination,  by  constantly  exercising  it  on  the  same 
argument,  recited  the  actions  of  some  illustrious  hero  with  the  praises 
of  Bacchus.  Thus  the  thing  continued  till  the  days  of  Thespis, 
who  is  allowed  to  have  been,  the  first,  who  enlarged  the  scheme,  and 
abolishing  these,  rough, aqd  uncouth  dithyrambs,  (as  the  Greeks  call 
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them,)  introduced  just  and  regular  entertainments  of  written  poems. 
In  aid  of  the  chorus  he  brought  a  single  actor  upon  the  stage,  who 
at  fit  intervals  came  out  from  the  rest,  and  amused  the  audience  with 
an  account  of  the  exploits  of  famous  men  ;  then  retired  again,  when 
the  chorus  had  taken  breath,  which  was  still  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  performance.  However,  by  this  means  a  new  turn  was 
given  to  it ;  the  business  of  the  chorus  was  lessened,  and  something 
like  a  plot  or  fable  was  introduced.  Thespis  went  about  the  vil- 
lages in  carts,  daubed  the  faces  of  his  actors  with  lees  of  wine,  and 
contended  for  the  premium  of  tragedy,  a  Goat ;  while  others  vied 
for  the  premium  of  comedy,  a  basket  of  Figs  and  a  vessel  of 
Wine.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Solon,  who,  by  procuring  an 
order  from  the  court  of  Areopagus,  obliged  him  to  lay  down  an 
employment  so  unprofitable  to  the  state.  That  acute  and  penetrating 
lawgiver  foresaw  the  consequences  that  would  ensue,  and  (the  Athe- 
nians say)  in  the  spirit  of  divination  foretold  them. 

* 

yEscHTLUs  improved  upon  this  model,  by  adding  a  second  actor, 
and  diversifying  the  fable.  As  he  was  extremely  diligent  in  the 
study  of  Homer,  he  set  the  Iliad  before  his  eyes  as  the  standard  of 
poetry.  He  observed  the  vivacity  of  the  dialogues  introduced  there, 
and  considered  how  much  more  agreeable  they  would  appear,  if 
exhibited  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  seem  real,  and  to  flow  naturally  from 
the  passions,  sentiments,  and  behaviour  of  common  life.  Hence  he 
thought  of  casting  his  plays  into  the  form  of  conversation.  By  this 
time  the  chorus,  which  was  at  first  the  principal  part  of  tragedy,  was 
only  an  accessory  ornament  of  it,  and  employed  to  relieve  the  actors, 
as  the  actors  were  before  admitted  to  relieve  that.  Nay,  the  chorus, 
which  was  anciently  the  play  itself,  now  served  only  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  by-standers,  to  take  the  side  of  injured  innocence 
and  virtue,  and  to  suggest  such  reflections  as  the  well-minded  part  of 
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the  audience  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  make.  TEschtlw 
taught  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  to  make  those  movements  in  their 
dances,  which  are  called  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.  The  first  of 
them  is  from  east  to  west,  and  intended  to  signify  the  diurnal  course 
of  the  sun ;  the  second  is  the  reverse  of  that  motion.  After  some 
time  they  sing  the  epode,  in  concert  with  the  musical  instruments, 
and  stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  intimating,  by  a  quaint 
wnceit,  the  stability  of  the  earth  in  the  centre.  While  Thespis 
lived,  the  players  had  no  regular  place  of  representation,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  moveable  stage  I  have  named  to  you. 
./Eschtlus,  an  he  was  received  with  publick  honours  and  encourage- 
ment in  Athens  after  the  death  of  Solon,  employed  Aoathab-  . 
cues,  a  skilful  architect,  to  build  a  theatre  at  the  expence  of  the 
state,  and  to  contrive  the  decorations  and  scenery.  He  furnished 
his  actors  with  masks,  dressed  them  in  flowing  robes,  agreeably  to 
the  characters  they  sustained  on  different  occasions,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  buskins  advanced  them  to  the  fancied  tallness  of  heroes.  In 
this  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude, 
who  even  to  this  day  entertain  a  notion,  that  all  the  ancient  warriors, 
except  little  Ttoeus,  were  of  a  size  beyond  the  common  standard 
of  nature.  i 

Thus  is  jEschylus  become  the  father  of  dramatick  poetry ;  and 
as  it  is  a  greater  instance  of  genius  to  invent  than  to  improve,  he 
may  deserve  perhaps  more  regard  than  any  who  have  succeeded  him. 
He  has  written  one  play,  whieh  is  an  aggravated  description,  but 
indeed  finely  drawn,  of  the  distress  of  Xerxes  and  his  army  in  the 
late  invasion ;  and  represents  the  faithless  and  corrupted  Persians  as 
destitute  of  the  favour  of  Oromasdes,  while  Greece  was  under  the 
influence  and  protection  of  her  guardian  deities.    The  reading  of 
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this  play  has  suggested  one  thing  to  me,  with  which  I  will  conclude1 
this  letter;  and  though  it  may  be  thought  perhaps  by  some  a 
very  laudable  partiality,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  it  in  jEschy- 
Lus,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities :  I  mean,  that  whether 
the  story  will  admit  of  it  or  no,  yet  the  composers  of  tragedy,  like 
their  brethren  the  comick  poets,  love  to  wrest  and  warp  the  senti- 
ments which  arise  from  it,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times; 
they  make  frequent  allusions  to  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  their  countrymen.  They  place  every  thing  in  a 
subordinate  light  to  this  arrogant  republick :  the  strongest  ties  of 
decency  and  interest  can  preserve  nn  government  in  Greece  from  these 
invidious  comparisons ;  and  her  sister-city  Lacedaemon,  with  their 
common  enemy  the  Persian,  are  equally  exposed  to  this  abuse. 
Indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  an  indifferent  poet  may 
recommend  himself  by  this  article  to  an  Athenian  audience;  and 
the  excellent  Euripides,  from  a  fatal  error  in  so  essential  a  parti- 
cular, has  more  than  once  been  forced  to  yield  to  a  cringing  compe- 
titor. In  a  word,  Hy  das  pes,  they  are  so  zealous  in  doing  justice 
to  their  national  merit,  that  they  take  sometimes  to  themselves  what 
was  hardly  intended  by  the  writer ;  and  are  so  fond  of  the  least 
incense  which  is  offered  to  their  vanity,  that  they  receive  with  eager- 
ness the  grateful  tribute,  and  applaud  not  so  much  the  good  sense, 
as  the  flattery  of  the  poet. 


From  Athens. 
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Htdaspes  to  Cleander.    From  Susa. 

* 

jQURiNO  your  stay  at  Susa,  some  years  ago,  you  must  have  seeu 
Nehemiah,  the  king's  cup-bearer.  Though  it  did  not  fall  in 
your  way  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  him,  or  to  hear  any  account 
of  him,  that  might  engage  your  attention,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
if  you  knew  as  much  of  him  as  I  do,  you  would  give  him  a  very 
honourable  place  both  in  your  esteem  and  your  affections.  He  is  by 
nation  a  Jew,  and  the  son  of  one  Hachaliah,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  encouragement  shewn  to  that  province  by  our  monarch  and 
his  predecessors,  chose  rather  to  dwell  in  Susa,  than  with  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  land  inhabited  by  their  ancestors.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  old  man's  continual  residence  in  this  city,  and  the  humility 
of  his  deportment,  that  his  son  was  raised  by  degress  to  a  consider- 
able office  near  the  king's  person,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the 
royal  favour.  The  queen's  interest,  joined  to  Nehemiah's,  after 
a  faithful  attendance  at  court,  procured  him  a  commission  of  great 
importance  to  the  distressed  people  of  Judxa,  which  invested  him 
with  a  power  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  settling  the  citi- 
zens in  tranquillity,  restoring  their  commerce,  regulating  the  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  the  customs  enjoined  them  by  their  law  ;  in  short, 
of  making  them  satisfactory  amends  for  a  long  and  harassing  cap- 
tivity. Thus  the  indolence  of  the  father,  though  complained  of  by 
his  country,  proved  of  real  service  to  it,  as  it  opened  a  way  to  the 
activity  of  the  son  to  exert  itself  in  re-establishing  the  singular 
and  boasted  policy  of  the  Jews.    So  true  is  it,  that  Oromasdes 
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works  by  methods  unknown  to  men,  to  ends  as  unforeseen  by 
them. 

For  many  years  Nehemiah  was  looked  upon  as  a  crafty  and 
finished  courtier,  much  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  nation,  and, 
as  those  who  hated  him  said,  not  a  little  to  his  own.  For  the  gra- 
cious Artaxerxes  heaped  on  him  great  wealth,  which  was  pre- 
tended to  have  been  either  illegally  extorted  by  the  sale  of  offices  in 
his  gift,  or  to  have  been  cunningly  procured  from  the  king  by  every 
abject  art  of  flattery  and  dissimulation.  I,  who  knew  him  better, 
always  saw  him  in  an  amiable  light,  but  till  lately  never  saw  him  in 
a  striking  one.  Since  his  last  return  from  Palestine,  I  have  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  him,  and  find,  on  examining  into  the  state 
and  history  of  the  Jews,  that  I  have  hitherto  received  imperfect  infor- 
mation concerning  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  more  perfect 
information  I  have  now  received,  I  confess,  Cleander,  my  delicacy 
is  scarcely  reconciled  to  them,  either  prejudice  or  common  sense 
sticks  so  close  to  me. 

Nehemiah  is  busy  in  soliciting  a  renewal  of  the  powers  for- 
merly granted  to  him,  which  are  just  expired.  During  his  govern- 
ment he  administered  justice  with  fidelity,  and  supported  the  autho- 
rity of  his  master  with  unusual  magnificence.  He  lived  among  his 
people  twelve  years,  and  executed  all,  or  even  more  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  most  dextrous.  Animated  by  his  presence,  they 
fortified  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  insomuch  that  it  vies  with  Sardis  in 
grandeur;  and  to  defend  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  their 
enemies,  while  they  carried  on  the  works,  held  their  swords  in  one 
hand,  and  their  trowels  in  the  other.  His  table  was  open  every  day 
to  an  hundred  and  fifty  chiefs  among  the  Jews,  and  hospitably 
admitted  strangers,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  be  witnessses  of  the 
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thriving  condition  of  his  province.  Whoever  appeared  in  the  city 
of  any  figure,  was  invited  to  the  governor's  house,  received  with 
courtesy,  and  entertained  with  liberality.  There  were  constantly 
provided  in  his  kitchen  one  ox  and  six  choice  sheep,  and  he  treated 
his  guests  with  the  various  wines  of  the  East,  and  the  Coan  of  the 
Greeks.  These  expences  he  bore  out  of  his  own  revenues,  not  only 
without  laying  any  new  tax  on  Judaea,  but  without  accepting  the 
regular  income,  by  which  those  who  had  gone  before  him  in  that 
office  were  supported.  This  shews  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
man.  The  bounty  of  the  king  had  enriched  him  ;  and  he,  from 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  prince,  and  a  love  to  his  country,  is 
well  pleased  with  bestowing  those  riches  to  the  honour,  and  in  the 
service  of  both 

The  Jews  (a  nation  the  most  stubbornly  bigotted  to  themselves) 
tell  you,  that  when  they  were  prosperous  and  independent,  their 
constitution  was  founded  on  the  narrow-minded  scheme  of  separation 
from  the  converse  of  their  neighbours,  and  a  total  exclusion  from 
the  arts  and  manners  of  other  countries.  They  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  their  lawgiver,  who  was  either  an  inspired  prophet,  a  design- 
ing knave,  or  a  warm-headed  enthusiast;  and  being  reputed  the 
son  of  a  king  of  ^Egypt's  daughter,  though  descended  from  a  Jew, 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  ^Egyptian  learning  and  legislation. 
Pretending  to  be  supernaturally  assisted,  he  rescued  his  fellows  in  a 
most  unexampled  manner  from  a  state  of  intolerable  slavery  under 
the  tyrant  Saxatis.  He  conducted  them  by  very  painful  marches 
into  the  land  where  they  settled,  and  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  com- 
monwealth for  them,  which  is  of  a  novel  and  peculiar  cast.  After 
his  death  they  engaged  in  several  unsuccessful  wars,  and  were  at  last 
reduced  to  an  ignonrinous  bondage  in  Babylon,  where  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  meanest  employments.    The  mercy  of  Cyrus  released 
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them,  Xerxes  confirmed  them  in  their  privileges,  and  many  of 
them  followed  his  arms  into  Greece.  Much,  however,  was  want- 
ing to  complete  their  restoration,  when  Nehbmiah,  in  that  genius 
of  ancient  policy  which  has  long  left  the  world,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  large  numbers  returning  into  their  country,  redressed  their 
grievances,  emulated  the  fame  of  their  first  leader,  and  gained  glory 
to  himself,  and  strength  to  his  people. 

Believe  me,  O  Cleander,  the  man  must  be  actuated  by  a  great 
soul,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  perverse  nation,  can  despise  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  splendors  of  a  court,  and  the  smiles  of  his  prince, 
to  encounter  the  violence  of  the  rash  and  the  caution  of  the  timorous, 
the  whispers  of  the  envious  and  the  clamours  of  the  factious,  the 
absurdities  of  the  weak  and  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  reforming  statesman. 

C. 
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Cleander  to  Meoabyzus.    From  Athens. 

a  fter  the  high  compliments  thou  payest  to  my  taste  in  distin- 
guishing the  particular  excellence  of  every  piece  I  have  sent, 
and  approving  them  all,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  such 
another  to  my  disinterestedness,  and  to  insist  upon  my  laying  out 
every  Darick  thou  bast  remitted,  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the 
prices.  But  such,  I  have  observed,  is  the  nature  of  the  elegant  arts, 
that  a  certain  nobleness  of  spirit  is  inseparable  from  the  character  of 
the  person  who  cultivates  them  with  success,  or  admires  them 
with  judgment.     Pericles,  whose  taste  governed  that  of  all 
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Greece,  was  most  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  expence ;  farther 
indeed  than  his  fortune  would  allow,  especially  as  he  WAS  too 
much  a  servant  of  the  publick  to  attend  with  exactness  to  his  pri- 
vate afikirs.  Though,  upon  his  death,  this  appeared  to  the  whole 
city  to  be  the  case,  it  is  but  very  lately  that  the  younger  Peri- 
cles has  been  prevailed  on  to  break  that  admirable  collection* 
which  his  father  had  taught  him  to  regard  as  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  inheritance.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  thy 
commission  ;  and  I  cannot  but  congratulate  these  favourite  works  of 
art,  amongst  which  I  have  often  walked  with  so  much  pleasure,  that 
they  only  quit  the  gallery  of  Pericles  to  be  more  worthily  placed 
in  the  palace  of  Meoabyzus. 

The  dispute  about  Achilles' s  armour  was  painted  by  Parrha- 
sius*,  for  the  prize  at  Samos,  which  he  lost  to  Timanthes.  The 
judges,  it  is  agreed,  by  their  decision,  did  not  intend  to  determine 
the  merit  of  the  pieces,  so  much  as  to  mortify  his  excessive  vanity ; 
but  were  disappointed,  and  he  left  their  tribunal  with  this  reflection, 
"  that  it  was  Ajax's  constant  ill  fortune  to  see  an  unworthy  rival 
*'  preferred."  In  this  composition  f  thou  wilt  observe  nothing  hard 
or  glaring ;  the  outline  of  the  figures  vanishes  as  it  were  into  the 
ground  ;  and  every  object  lessens  and  grows  indistinct  in  proportion 
to  its  distance.    1  he  strong  light  J  upon  the  principal  group  of  the 


*  Parrhasio  nemo  insolcntius  &  arrogantius  usui  est  gloria  artis — ergo  magnis 
suflntgijs  snperatus  a  Timanthb  Sami,   in  Ajacb  armonunque  judicio.  Hcrois 


f  Confeaaione  artisicium  in  lineis  extremis  palmam  adept  us.— -lixtrema  corporum 
facere,  &  desinentis  picture  modum  inctudere,  rarum  in  succeasu  artis  iuvenitor; 
ami  lire  enim  debet  sc  extrrmitas  ipsa  &  sic  desinere,  utpromittat  alia  post  sc.  Ibid. 

J  Ne  colorum  claritas  oculorum  acicm  offenderet,  veluti  per  lapidem  «peculareno 
intuentibus  e  longinque:  &  eadem  res  niuiia  floridis  cokmbas  ansteritatcm  occult* 
daret.  Ibid.  » 
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two  heroes  with  the  armour  lying  between  them,  catches  the  eye 
immediately,  and  goes  off  by  degrees  upon  the  less  considerable 
parts.  What  an  amazing  effect  of  art  is  this,  compared  with  the 
performances  of  the  old  masters !  The  utmost  efforts  of  Euma- 
rus  *  was  to  distinguish  the  sex  by  the  shape  of  his  figures  ;  Ardi- 
ces  of  Corinth  found  no  better  a  way  than  to  write  under  them ; 
and  Cimon  first  varied  that  single  upright  attitude  in  use  till  bis 
time.  While  they  found  such  difficulty  to  represent  nature,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  tbey  should  improve  it ;  and  not  yet  masters  of 
design,  they  could  not  turn  their  thought  upon  the  artifices  of 
colouring.  But  there  is  a  curiosity  in  these  rude  essays;  and  the 
specimen  I  send  will  \enA  the*  through  the  whole  progress  of  the 
art. 

The  like  degrees  of  improvement  may  be  observed  in  the  suite  of 
statues  from  Dipoends  and  Anthermus  to  Phidias  and  Poly- 
cletus.  The  Hennas,  which  I  take  to  be  the  first  attempts,  are 
very  imperfect ;  they  are  only  a  head  upon  a  square  block  of  stone : 
but  the  succeeding  ages  have  considered  this  form  as  something 
sacred,  and  the  greatest  men  are  still  thus  represented.  When  they 
advance  as  far  as  whole  figures,  they  merely  copied  what  they  had 
seen  in  iEgypt.  Compare  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  Dipoenus  with 
the  Osiris  and  Orus  ;  the  legs  joined  together,  the  arms  stuck  close 
to  the  sides,  and  the  drapery  growing  as  it  were  to  the  body,  prove 
them  of  the  same  family.  But  the  Greeks  will  not  allow  this  original 
of  sculpture,  which  robs  their  Dadalus  of  the  invention.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  hero  (for  so  he  is  styled)  are  like  all  of  his  age,  ob- 

*  Qui  primus  in  picture  marem  faeminamquc  discrevit,  Ecmarum — &  Cimonbm 
CIcotiKum :  Hie  catagrapha  invenit,  hoc  est  obliquas  imagines,  &  varie  fbrmare  vul- 
tus,  respicientc*.  suspiciintesque,  &  d«spicientes.  Pun.  lib.  xxxv.  §  34.  AbdicJM 
Corinthius  quos  pingcrct,  adscribere  institutum.    Ibid.  §  5. 
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scured  with  fable ;  yet  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  if  we  may  believe 
a  constant  tradition,  works  of  his  are  still  to  be  seen.  One  of  these*, 
in  the  same  gross  manner  of  carving,  thou  wilt  find  in  this  collec- 
tion ;  it  is  a  small  ebony  figure  of  one  of  the  attendants  of  Bacchus, 
and  performs  of  itself  those  antick  tumblings  used  in  the  processions 
of  the  gods.  This  is  done  by  quicksilver  in  the  cavity  of  the  image ; 
a  contrivance  which  an  old  author  expressly  ascribes  to  Dadaxus, 
and  which  may  account  for  the  greatest  miracles  related  of  his  art. 

Among  these  ancient  rarities-f- 1  would  place  the  large  earthen  vases 
from  Magna  Grtecia ;  the  paintings  on  them  are  as  much  above  the 
grotesque  ifigyptian  taste,  as  they  are  below  the  Greek  correctness. 
Of  the  same  rank  are  the  Etruscan  statues  and  bas  reliefs,  which  have 
all  of  them  some  inscription  in  the  old  language  of  their  country, 
long  since  obsolete. 

The  most  beautiful  proportions  £,  collected  from  a  number  of  the 
choicest  subjects,  disposed  in  the  most  graceful  attitudes  the  master's 
idea  could  frame,  and  finished  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  com- 
pose what  PoLTcumra  calls  his  canon,  his  pattern  of  symmetry. 
He  has  given  us  also  a  treatise  under  the  same  title,  wherein  he  lays 
down  and  illustrates  the  principles  he  went  upon  in  his  work.  It  is 
the  roll  I  have  put  into  the  hand  of  the  figure. 

*  ♦k>i«-irtK  •  K*f/Kj.*«f»aAir  ^wl,  ret  A*Aot>»»  rjjWptinr?  vtiwrai  t»i»  {lAThm  ' Affciinii ,  Afyvftt 

X?t3f.  Aristot.  de  Anima. — Somewhat  like  the  Japonne&e  Puppet,  shewn  at  Margas's 
In  1740. 

f  Still  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Tuscany. 
««^«?  mm  ri  evyyfipfm,  K««w,    Galea.  rSt  umf  'brwwf.  uu  m*T. 

vol.  i.  3  b  Instead 
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Instead  of  the  nobleness  and  grace,  which  we  admire  in  Polt- 
cletcs,  Stipax0  of  Cyprus  presents  you  with  a  view  of  common 
nature.  His  subject  is  a  favourite  slave  of  Pericles,  broiling 
steaks  over  a  fire,  which  be  blows  with  his  mouth.  But  the  droll 
pictures  of  PrREicosf  are  perfect  in  this  way  ;  bis  markets  and 
barbers  shops  are  the  very  things  themselves.  No  poetical  imagina- 
tion, no  divine  airs,  no  elegant  draperies,  but  such  countenances, 
such  habits,  such  accidents,  as  one  daily  sees  among  the  common 
people.  His  landscape  is  agreeable  to  his  figures  ;  for  cascades,  and 
temples,  and  porticos,  he  varies  his  scene  with  a  pond,  a  hovel,  or 
a  mill.  But  there  is  such  a  truth  of  design,  and  such  an  amazing 
force  of  colouring,  that  he  divides  the  suffrages  of  the  curious  with 
Zeuxis  himself.  The  portraits  J  of  this  master  are  no  less  esteemed : 
be  expresses  the  whole  man  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  physiogno- 
mists have  formed  their  judgment  from  his  draughts  with  the  same 
success  as  from  the  life  itself. 

- 

There  is  a  delicacy  and  brightness  in  enamel,  that  takes  every  eye. 
We  owe  this  invention  to  the  genius  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  thou 
wilt  perceive  to  what  perfection  he  has  brought  it,  by  the  groupe 
of  Trojan  ladies,  which  he  copied  from  a  large  history  of  his  own 
in  the  Poecile.     The  celebrated  Elpinice,  whom  the  common 

•  Shpax  Cyprius  uno  cdebratur  signo,  Splanchnopte  j  Pbriclbs  Olympij  vernula 
hie  fait,  exta  torrens,  ignem  oris  pleni  spiritu  accendens.    Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  19. 

t  Pybbicus  arte  paucis  postferendus-- humilia  secutus,  humilhas  summain  adeptus 
est  gloriam  ;  tonstrinas  sutrinasque  pinxit  &  asellos  &  obsonia  ac  similia — in  ijs  con- 
summate voluptatis;  quippe  e«  plana  veniere,  quam  maxima*  multorum.  Pun. 
lib.  xxxv.  §  S7.   like  Rembrandt  and  Tbnibrs. 

X  This  is  told  of  Apbllbs  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  §  36.  but  is  more  likely  to  be  true 
of  such  a  painter  as  Pyrbiccs. 

§  Encaustics:  picture  extitexe  Pojltgnoti.    Ibib.  §  39. 
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talk  of  Athens  makes  the  painters  mistress,  sat  for  the  principal 
figure*. 

The  silver  vases  f  and  paterae  are  of  Mentor ;  the  brazen  lamps 
and  helmets  of  Calamis  and  Mys.  There  is  something  so  grand  in 
the  general  shape  of  these,  the  has  reliefs  are  so  justly  designed,  the 
foliage  is  so  loose  and  tender,  and  every  ornament  so  advantageously 
disposed,  that  one  would  wonder  to  see  so  much  taste  and  diligence 
thus  employed.  But  such  furniture  is  in  the  highest  request  here, 
and  the  most  trifling  utensil  must  be  the  work  of  a  good  hand. 
The  head  $  embossed  upon  the  golden  shield  is  that  of  a  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who  commanded  in  Sicily,  done  by  his  countryman 
Boethus  ;  so  magnificent  also  are  these  proud  merchants.  It 
was  a  present  to  Pericles  from  the  Syracusian,  who  took  it  in 
battle. 

The  last  and  most  considerable  accession  to  this  collection  was 
owing  to  the  gratitude  of  Phidias.  When  he  was  dying  in  prison, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  beloved  patron  the  citron  cabinet  in  the  form 
of  a  Doric  temple :  in  this  were  deposited  all  the  studies  for  his 
great  works,  and  whatever  of  the  same  kind  he  had  got  together 
of  other  masters.  Here  is  the  model  $  of  his  Minerva,  with 
the  contrivance  for  taking  off  the  gold  used  in  the  ornaments  ; 
which,  when  he  was  accused,  he  offered  to  do  before  the  assembly, 
and  proved  by  the  weight  he  had  not  embezzled  it.  As  all  the 
publick  buildings  were  under  his  direction,  the  designs  of  archi- 

*  Plctabch.  in  Cimonb. 

t  Lflce  the  t*m»  and  ornaments  of  Poltoobb  and  Julio  Romano. 
X  Poem  ex  auro  factitavere  &  clypeos  &  imagines,  secumqoe  in  castra  tulere.  Faciem 
reddi  in  scuto  cujusque,  qui  fuerit  uaus  ilk).    Pus.  lib.  xxxv.  §  4. 
§  Plvtabch  in  Pbbiclb. 

3  3  2  tecture 
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tecturc  are  in  vast  quantities ;  they  will  thoroughly  acquaint  thee 
with  those  stately  tabricks  ;  and  on  thy  sofa  at  Susa  thou  roayest  sur- 
vey  at  leisure  the  magnificence  of  Athens.  The  sketch  *  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  is  by  Pan.*nus  ;  the  painting  from  it  fills  the 
principal  compartments  in  the  Poecile.  The  heads  of  the  generals 
are  very  slightly  marked  in  the  design  ;  in  the  picture  the  Greek 
captains  were  drawn  from  the  life.  From  whence  Panjencs  had 
his  ideas  of  our  commanders,  I  know  not ;  but  thy  uncle  Arta- 
ph ernes,  who  is  drawing  a  bow  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  horse, 
has  very  much  thy  air.  It  is  for  that  circumstance  I  mention  this 
design.  It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  the  beauties  that  fill  this 
cabinet ;  for  not  an  artist  of  reputation  but  paid  his  court  to  the 
favourite  of  Pericles  by  some  specimen  of  bis  skill.  I  must  con- 
fess, I  haye  more  pleasure  in  turning  over  these  unfinished  sketches, 
than  in  viewing  the  more  laboured  pieces.  The  fire,  that  is  struck 
out  at  the  first  thought,  is  often  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  work ; 
and  the  genuine  character  of  the  master  appears  in  the  drawing, 
which  in  the  picture  must  in  some  degree  be  sacrificed  to  the  taste  of 
the  publick.  With  how  few  touches  do  they  give  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions !  And  what  a  readiness  of  conception  must  have  produced 
that  freedom  of  stroke  ! 

Upon  the  report  of  my  having  purchased  this  collection,  which  I 
am  supposed  to  do  by  commission  from  my  brother  Hippias  for 
some  Ionian  lords,  Zeuxis  f  paid  me  a  visit,  and  offered  me  with 
great  politeness  some  of  his  most  capital  designs.    I  would  have 

*  Paiuenus— praelium  apud  Marathona  factum  pinxit in  eo  prelio  Ionicos  duces 
ptnxissc  tradimr,  Athenicnsium  Miltiadbm,  &c.  Barbarorum  Datim,  Artaprbr- 
kkm.    Plin.  lib.  axv.  §  34. 

t  Zkvxis  donare  opera  sua  iustituit,  quod  ea  nullo  satis  diguo  pretio  permutari  posse 
diceret.    Ibid.  §  xxxvi. 
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made  him  a  suitable  return ;  but  be  assured  me,  it  had  been  long 
his  practice  not  to  accept  of  any.  Socrates  too,  the  young  phi- 
losopher whom  I  have  often  mentioned  in  my  letters  to  Smer- 
dis,  has  obliged  me  with  the  models  of  his  three  graces,  which 
are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Acropolis*.  He  said  at 
the  same  time  with  a  smile,  "  Tou  see,  my  friend,  I  began  by 
"  studying  the  outside  of  roan." 

When  Phidias  was  removed  from  the  superintendance  of  the 
publick  works,  several  of  the  most  eminent  masters  came  hither  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him.  But  men's  minds 
were  at  that  time  so  inflamed  by  the  two  parties  contending  for  the 
management  of  the  state,  that  what  tended  to  the  splendour  and 
ornament  of  it  was  entirely  neglected ;  and  the  war,  which  broke 
out  soon  after,  has  been  carried  on  at  such  an  expence,  as  to  engross 
the  whole  revenue.  The  designs  begun  in  the  late  administration 
are  still  suspended ;  and  the  marble  imported  by  Pericles  from 
Paros  and  Lesbos,  lies  half  wrought  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 
One  of  these  disappointed  artists,  Telephanes  f  of  Phocis,  applied 
to  me  for  a  recommendation  to  my  Ionian  correspondents ;  and 
brought  with  him  the  model  of  a  statue  of  the  heroine  Larissa, 
which  he  had  made  for  the  city  of  that  name  in  Thessaly.  It 
pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  engaged  him  immediately.  Indeed  I 
should  think  thy  commission  imperfectly  executed,  did  I  not  ac- 

• 

*  Charites  in  Propylieo  Atheniensium  non  postferuntur,  quas  Socrates  fecit.  Pun. 
lib.  xxxvi.  §  4. 

t  Miris  laudibus  celebrant  &  Tblbphamm  Plioceum,  ignotum  albs,  quoniam  in 
Thessalia  habitaverit,  ubi  latucrint  opera. ejus;  alioqai  Kquatur  Polyctbto,  My- 
ron i,  Pythagoras.  Laudant  ejus  Larissa  in. —Alii  non  banc  ignobilitatis  fuisse  cau- 
sam,  sed  quoniam  se  regum  Xbrxis  &  Darii  officials  dediderit,  existimant.  Pun. 
Ub.  xxxiv.  §  10. ' 
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company  the  collection  with  a  person  qualified  to  arrange  and  to 
have  the  care  of  it.  He  has  given  in  a  design  for  a  repository, 
which,  with  the  little  alterations  to  be  made  upon  the  spot,  may  be 
erected  either  in  thy  gardens  at  Susa,  or  in  the  midst  of  that  delicious 
grove,  which  makes  thee  so  fond  of  the  suburb  of  Ecbatana.  As  I 
found  him  extremely  mortified  at  the  neglect  shewn  him  here,  I 
discovered  to  him  my  real  intention  of  sending  him  into  Persia.  He 
received  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  thanked  his  good  fortune, 
which  took  him  from  a  country  where  the  storms  of  opposite 
factions  spared  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Phidias,  to  place  him  in 
those  happy  climates,  where  thou  presidest,  and  sufferest  no  cloud 
of  envy  or  detraction  to  intervene  between  the  cheering  beams  of 
royal  favour,  and  the  virtue  that  deserves  them. 

W. 

LETTER  XC. 
Oleander  to  Hydaspes.    From  Athens. 

Philemon  returned  home  the  other  evening  in  a  very  peevish 
humour  from  some  debate  in  the  assembly,  which  it  seems 
had  been  carried  on  with  a  peculiar  vehemence.  "  I  have  long 
"  thought  it,  said  he,  a  signal  instance  of  the  decay  of  oratory 
"  in  our  publick  councils,  that  speaking  to  the  purpose  is  laid  now-a- 
"  days  intirely  out  of  the  notion  of  eloquence.  The  young  men, 
"  instead  of  informing  themselves  in  the  merits  of  the  question,  are 
"  pleased  with  premeditated  witticisms,  convinced  by  subtle  fallacies, 
"  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  force  of  invectives, 
"  rather  than  the  weight  of  argument.  The  old  ones  are  foolish 
"  enough  to  encourage  them  in  this  fatal  way  of  thinking ;  are 

artful 
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"  artful  enough  to  persuade  them,  that  they  embrace  patriotism  in 
"  adhering  to  a  faction  ;  are  mean  enough  to  flatter  these  boys  of 
"  premature  judgments  and  no  experience  ;  and  are  wicked  enough 
"  to  spoil  the  whole  rising  generation,  for  the  sake  of  those  sordid 
"  views  which  interest  a  part  only  of  the  present.  You  know 
"young  Neoclis,  descended  from  Thkmistoclbs,  the  most  ce- 
"  lebrated  admiral  in  Greece.  He  entertained  us  to-day  with  a  speech, 
*«  composed  or*  what — wilt  thou  believe  me  ?  of  a  wire-drawn 
"  simile.  fje  played  the  image  before  us  in  a  thousand  shapes.  To 
"  say  nothing  of  its  being  remote  from  the  matter  in  hand,  it  was 
"  imagined  with  no  delicacy,  and  expressed  with  no  spirit."  I  know 
him  well,  answered  I,  and  could  name  many  others  who  resemble 
him  in  this  idle  turn,  and  yet  by  no  means  equal  him  in  the  rest  of 
his  character.  The  last  time  I  accompanied  you  to  the  assembly, 
the  Mitylenian  decree  came  on,  a  determination  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  the  commonwealth  and  her  allies.  Do  not  you  recollect, 
how  the  forward  Emojetus  attempted  to  answer  the  wise  and 
elaborate  oration  of  Diodotus  with  equal  petulance  and  ignorance; 
for  he  spoke  neither  sensibly  nor  grammatically  ?  The  same  youth, 
in  Pericles's  time,  opened  and  revived  a  point  of  infinite  perplexity 
and  obscurity,  which  could  never  be  decided  by  our  most  intelligent 
legislators,  relating  to  some  privilege  claimed  mutually  by  the  senate 
and  ihc  people  ;  and  the  dispute  therefore  for  many  years  had  been 
wisely  laid  asleep.  His  speech  was  filled,  not  with  precedents  fur- 
nished him  by  the  Thesmotbetae,  but  with  personal  reflections  dic- 
tated by  Cleon  ;  for  which  the  same  Cleon  publickly  commended 
him  in  the  most  fulsome  strain  of  adulation,  and  compared  him  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  On  that  occasion,  I  was  charmed 
with  the  behaviour  of  Pericles,  who,  according  to  his  custom,  re- 
suming all  the  arguments  that  had  been  dropt  in  the  debate,  thought 
it  right  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  contempt  for  these  levities, 

and 
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and  with  exquisite  art  and  decency  began  to  the  following  effect: 
"  That  he  could  be  as  well  pleased  as  any  of  the  citizens  in  Athens, 
"  that  the  young  men  should  be  remarkable  for  the  same  spirit  of 
"  liberty,  which  had  distinguished  their  ancestors  ;  but  should  be 
"  better  pleased,  if  they  added  to  it  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  those 
*'  ancestors,  which  enabled  them  to  discern  the  intricate  nature  of 
"  questions  of  right  between  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  know  how 
"  to  avoid  the  decision  and  eventhedebate  of  them."  Philostratus,  the 
nephew  of  thetrierarch,  your  acquaintance,  and  Dithyrambcs,  the  son 
of  the  Areopagite,  are  in  the  same  party  with  those  I  have  just  men- 
tioned to  you,  and  both  of  them  are  late  initiates.  Philostratus  has 
parts  and  learning;  but  by  taking  a  wrong  turn  in  the  management  of 
popular  business,  as  yet  he  has  never  made  a  considerable  figure.  He  chu- 
ses  the  warm  and  declamatory,  not  the  cool  and  rational  wayof  speaking; 
and  professes  to  enter  into  no  subject,  as  he  expresses  it, except  when  he 
is  raised  by  it,  or,  as  a  plain  man  would  say,  in  a  downright  passion. 
Dithyrambos  does  not  aim  at  the  improvements  of  knowledge,  and 
has  received  from  nature  a  shattered  understanding.  In  one  respect 
he  is  more  modest  than  Philostratus,  as  he  declares  himself  con- 
cerned for  his  violence  of  temper ;  and  in  another  respect  as  un- 
happy, because  he  never  attempts  to  correct  it.  How  lost  is  the 
condition  of  that  state,  which  is  governed  by  the  frivolous  or  the 
vicious,  the  partial  or  the  mad  !  "  But,"  continued  Philemon,  "can 
"  you  wonder,  that  those,  who  have  not  passed  the  exercises  of  their 
"  childhood  with  even  tolerable  industry  or  success,  should,  when 
"  they  become  a  few  years  older,  appear  to  no  advantage  in  the  publick 
"  eye  ?  Can  you  wonder,  that  they,  who  have  not  so  much  as 
"  received  a  superficial  tincture  of  the  sciences,  but  who  have  been 
"  educated  either  in  an  indolencewhich  enervates  their  faculties,  or  an 
"  activity  which  debases  them,  should  turn  out  bad  counsellors  and  bad 
"  men  ?    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  is  the  natural  and  the  nece- 
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**  &ftry  consequence  of  the  vice  or  inattention  that  has  infected  their 
"  minds  early ;  and  they  have  no  one  to  upbraid  for  it,  but  them- 
"  selves  and  their  instructors.  1  wish,  added  he,  the  old  laws,  which 
"  enjoin  an  accurate  inspection  into  the  lives  and  qualifications  of  the 
«  orators,  were  maintained  in  their  full  force.  We  should  then 
"  be  free  from  those  gnats  and  wasps  of  the  community,  that  exert 
"  their  stings  fretfully  and  wantonly,  without  contributing  in  any 
**  sort  to  the  general  good."  "  After  all,  interposed  I,  the  worst  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  evil  so  heavily  complained  of  is  not  confined 
to  the  faction  of  Cleon  and  Tolmides  ;  it  extends  even  to  our 
best  citizens,  when  the  power  is  vested  in  their  hands.  For  this 
cunning,  which  is  generally  practised  by  the  opposers  of  the  majority 
and  its  leaders,  produces  the  craft  of  ministerial  influence  and  cor- 
ruption." "And,"  said  an  Athenian  in  the  room  with  us,  who 
till  this  moment  had  been  silent,  "  in  such  cases  what  is  to  be 
"  done?  Virtue  is  an  unequal  combatant  for  vice.  The  arts  of  the 
"  one  are  slow  and  dilatory ;  those  of  the  other  more  ready  and 
"  expeditious  :  the  one  are  not  accommodated  to  the  generality  of 
«  mankind  ;  the  other  fall  in  with  every  complexion,  and  veiled  in 
"  certain  plausible  appearances,  will  operate  on  the  infirmities  of  the 
"  wisest.  If  the  men  you  have  been  blaming  apply  themselves  to 
"  the  vanity  or  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  wisdom  will  teach 
"  you,  as  it  were  in  self-defence,  to  lay  hold  of  their  other  foibles, 
**  to  feed  their  avarice,  and  gratify  the  imaginary  wants  of  luxury." 
"  Farewel  then,"  exclaimed  I,  "  to  every  generous  and  worthy  prin- 
"  ciple!  Farewel  to  every  enlarged  and  uniform  plan  of  policy! 
"  Indeed  melancholy  is  the  prospect,  when  the  strength  of  minis- 
"  ters  consists,  not  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  sense,  but  the 
"  weakness  of  others ;  when  the  countenance  of  publick  virtue 
"  sickens  with  the  pale  cast  of  fraud  and  dissimulation ;  when  all  the 
"  notions  of  integrity,  so  natural  to  the  untainted  hearts  of  youth, 
vol.  i.  3  c  «« are 
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"  arc  industriously  damped  by  these  veterans  in  political  iniquity,  and 
"  crushed  in  the  very  shell.  Such  being  the  arts  of  government, 
"  and  such  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  1  ask  no  other  favour 
"  of  the  gods,  than  that  they  would  never  place  me  on  that  pinna- 
"  de  of  greatness,  from  whence  I  may  behold  this  scene  of  guilt 
"  and  folly ;  much  less  where  I  may  be  instrumental  in  theencou- 
"  ragcment  of  either." 


LETTER  XCI. 

Oleander  to  Gobryas.    From  Athens. 

rpHERE  have  been  several  reports  current  in  the  dty  concerning ' 
the  fleet,  which,  as  1  mentioned  in  former  letters,  was  sent 
by  the  Feloponnesian  allies  to  the  relief  of  Mitylene.  It  is  now 
certain,  that  after  having  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  near  Crete, 
they  regained  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  joined  near 
Cyllene  by  sixteen  gallies,  under  the  command  of  Brasidas  the 
Spartan,  an  officer  of  rising  reputation.  When  they  had  received 
this  reinforcement,  they  pursued  their  course,  as  it  is  supposed,  for 
Corcyra,  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorders  which  have  lately  arisen' 
there.  The  Athenians  have  lately  received  dispatches  from  their 
ambassadors  in  that  island,  written  during  the  height  of  the  sedition, 
which  gave  some  account  of  the  rise  and  motives  of  it.  ThoU 
may  est  remember,  noble  scribe,  that  several  naval  battles  were 
fought  between  that  state  and  Corinth,  whilst  the  quarrel  lasted 
which  preceded  this  war.  The  Corinthians  sent  home  their  pri- 
soners without  ransom ;  and  they,  as  a  return  of  gratitude,  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  their  fellow-citizens  to  break 
the  alliance  with  Athens,  and  to  join  the  Peloponue^ian  army.  Being 
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strongly  opposed  in  this  unjust  attempt  by  Pythias,  president  of  the 
-senate,  they  accused  him  of  conspiring  to  deliver  up  the  town  to 
the  Athenians  ;  but  when  the  cause  came  to  a  trial,  they  were  unable 
to  prove  their  charge,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  large  fine.  This  ill 
success  so  exasperated  the  accusers,  that  they  raised  a  tumult,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  faction,  which  opposed  the  Athenian  interest,  entered 
the  senate  by  violence,  and  massacred,  above  sixty  senators  of  that 
party,  and  Pythias  amongst  them.  The  seditious  afterwards  assem- 
bled the  people,  and  maintained,  that  what  they  had  done  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  island. 
The  Athenians,  upon  the  receipt  of  these  dispatches,  sent  orders  to 
Nicostbatus,  admiral  of  their  squadron  at  Naupactus,  to  sail 
directly  to  Corcyra,  and  support  the  democracy.  They  are  likewise 
preparing  to  equip  a  larger  squadron  for  the  same  service,  if  the 
increase  of  the  tumult  should  make  it  necessary.  They  are  the 
more  concerned  at  this  sedition,  because  the  naval  force  of  Corcyra 
renders  that  island  a  very  useful  ally:  its  fleet,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  was  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  Grecian  states, 
except  Athens. 

\ 

I  doubt  not,  that  Crawpus  has  informed  thee  of  the  proceedings 
against  the -unfortunate  Plataeans,  since  that  affair  tails  more  naturally 
within  his  province  than  mine.  I  shall,  however,  lay  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  it  before  thee.  The  commander  of  the  siege,  observing 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  no  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  upon  them,  till  their  cause  had  been  tried  and  determined 
according  to  the  rules,  of  justice.  In  pursuance  of  the  capitulation, 
twenty-five  commissioners  were  sent  from  Lacedaemon,  who,  without 
laying  any  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  Plateeans,  put  this  single  ques- 
tion to  every  one  of  them,  "  Have  you  done  any  service  to  our 
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«'  state  during  the  war  ?"  The  Plataeans,  sensible  of  the  tendency  of 
this  strange  examination,  represented  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  the 
services  which  their  city  had  done  to  Greece  in  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  the  honours  which  had  been  decreed  them  for  their  publick 
spirit;  to  which  they  added,  that  they  had  not  embraced  the 
Athenian  alliance,  till  the  Lacedaemonians  bad  deserted  them.  They 
accused  the  Thebans  of  being  the  source  of  their  misfortunes,  by 
attempting  to  surprize  their  city  in  the  midst  of  peace.  The  Theban 
ambassadors,  in  an  inflammatory  harangue,  reproached  the  Plataeans 
with  having  forsaken  Thebes,  their  mother  city,  to  fight  under  the 
banners  of  the  Athenians,  whom  they  called  the  tyrants  of  Greece. 
Tbey  said,  the  merits  of  their  ancestors,  instead  of  being  a  plea  in 
their  favour,  were  an  addition  to  their  crimes,  since  they  had  dege- 
nerated from  their  virtues.  That  the  Thebans,  far  from  attempting 
to  take  Plataea  in  an  hostile  manner,  (as  had  been  represented,)  were 
introduced  by  some  of  its  wealthiest  and  worthiest  citizens,  with 
no  other  views  than  to  assist  their  countrymen  in  shaking  off*  an 
unnatural  alliance. 

The  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  had  private  orders  to  sacri- 
fice Plataea  to  the  resentment  of  the  Thebans,  persisted  in  demand- 
ing a  reply  to  the  question  proposed  ;  and  as  it  was  answered  in  the 
negative  by  every  one  of  the  captive  Platssans,  they  were  all  put  to 
death  without  mercy,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.    When  the 
news  of  this  illegal  and  barbarous  act  arrived  here,  the  Athenians, 
to  express  their  just  sense  of  the  fidelity  and  resolution  of  the 
Plataeans,  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  a  privilege  of  being 
elected  into  offices,  to  the  survivors  and  their  children.    The  names 
of  these  new  citizens  were  engraved  on  a  column,  and  set  up  in  the 
citadel  near  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

An 
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An  accident  lately  happened  to  me,  which  had  almost  discovered 
my  real  business  at  Athens,  and  laid  me  at  the  mercy  of  the  resent- 
ful multitude.  One  Chremes,  a  merchant  of  Chios,  who  deals  in 
wines,  was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  Prytanes,  on  suspicion  of 


relating  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  docks,  arsenals, 
and  navy,  were  found  in  the  wine  vessels  and  other  places  of  con- 
cealment in  his  house,  which  were  examined  in  the  senate,  and  a 
report  afterwards  made  to  the  people,  of  the  discovery.  Among  these 
papers  was  a  letter  from  Cratippus,  which  Ch hemes  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  putting  into  my  hands  before  he  was  seized.  A  great 
clamour  was  raised  immediately  over  the  city  against  me.  The 
merchant  was  examined,  but  declared  he  had  very  little  acquaintance 
with  me,  and  not  much  more  with  Cratippds,  whom  he  had  seen 
.  at  Rhodes,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  I  was 
summoned  however  to  attend  the  tribunal  of  the  Archon  Polemarch, 
(who  has  a  jurisdiction  over  strangers)  and  found  one  of  the  ten 
orators  appointed  by  the  state  to  plead  publick  causes,  prepared  with 
an  indictment  against  me,  importing,  that  I  had  violated  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  wickedly  made  use  of  my  abode  at  Athens  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  prejudicial  to  the  republick.  When  I  came 
to  make  my  defence,  I  alleged  that  there  was  nothing  appeared 
from  the  letter,  which  could  any  ways  render  me  obnoxious  to  the 
state.  That,  far  from  having  corresponded  with  Cratippus,  it 
appeared  from  the  letter  itself,  that  I  had  not  answered  one  which  he 
had  written  to  me.  That  the  passage  wherein  he  mentioned  the  coin- 
cidence of  our  employments,  referred  only  to  the  collections  of  curious 
statues  and  pictures,  which  we  both  made  in  our  travels.  That  the 
rest  of  the  letter  was  nothing  but  news  of  an  indifferent  nature, 
which  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  one  friend  from  communicating 
to  another.    Several  of  my  Athenian  friends  did  me  the  honour  to 
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testify,  that  my  behaviour,  during  above  four  years  residence  in  the 
city,  had  been  very  fair  and  ttnblameable ;  and  that  neither  from  my 
acquaintance,  conversation,  or  actions,  I  had  given  the  least  sus- 
picion of  carrying  on  any  practices  against  the  state.  By  this 
means  I  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  affair,  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  was  fomented  by  Cleon,  to  revenge  himself  upon  me  for 
a  satire  against  him,  in  which  he  suspected  I  was  concerned.  The 
piece  which  gave  him  this  singular  offence,  was  composed  one 
tight  at  Clinias's,  at  a  symposium,  where  Aristophanes  the 
comick  poet  and  myself  were  present.  When  supper  was  over,  being 
heated  with  wine,  and  enlivened  by  the  gaiety  of  the  conversation, 
we  went  out  in  a  body,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  with  torches 
in  our  bands,  and  sung  the  sarcastical  iambics  under  Clbon's  win- 
dows. But  it  happens  always  in  a  divided  state,  that  when  any 
person  is  opposed  by  one  side,  the  party  in  whose  cause  he  suffers 
take  him  into  their  protection ;  for  Cleon's  resentment  against  me 
excited  the  zeal  of  his  enemies  to  represent  the  prosecution  as  ground- 
less and  malicious. 

The  season  is  very  unhealthy  here,  for  the  great  rams  which  fell 
last  winter,  having  stagnated  in  the  low  and  marshy  ground  about 
the  city,  are  corrupted  by  the  violent  heats  of  the  summer,  and  the 
air  is  greatly  infected.  Hippocrates  apprehends  another  plague. 
Should  that  dreadful  calamity  break  out  again,  I  shad  beg  leave  (if 
the  king  has  no  occasion  for  my  service  in  any  other  part  of  Greece) 
to  make  a  short  visit  to  my  family  at  Ephesus. 

Noble  scribe,  I  live  in  daily  expectation  of  thy  letters,  which 
will  not  be  less  acceptable  to  me,  than  the  cheering  rays  of 
Mithras  are  to  the  bosom  of  the  hard  earth,  which  has  felt  the 
severity  of  the  winter's  frosts.  Adieu. 

P. 
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LETTER  XCII. 
Obsames  to  Cleawdbb.    From  Memphis. 

'      *  *  ■  ■  » 

j  have  always  thought,  Clbandfb,  that  one  of  the  principal 
ends  of  travelling  was  to  know  the  laws  and  policies  of  other 
countries  ;  and  that  many  wise  and  excellent  things  might  be  learnt 
from  the  usages  and  institutions  of  foreign  nations,  which  were 
wanting  in  our  . own.  In  the  appointment  of  laws  for  the  well- 
ordering  of"  mankind,  a  regard  lias  been  every  where  had  to  certain 
unchangeable  principles  in  the  nature  of  things,  which,  previous  to. 
any  human  laws,,  inferred  an  universal  obligation  upon  all  rational 
creatures.  But  it  was  the  depravity  of  mankind,  that :  made  the 
authority  of  the  human  law-giver  necessary,  and  caused  the  sanction 
of  civil  punishments  to  be  superadded  to  the  primary  obligation 
which  our  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong  inculcated  upon  us.  And 
without  this  provision,  the  ends  of  our  entering  into  society  could 
not  be  answered;  for  though  the  things  that  are  naturally  good  or 
evil,,  seem  obvious  to  the  common  reason  of  all  men,  yet  the  bulk 
of  the  human  race  would  not  in  all  instances  be  capable  of  discerning 
them.  And  unless  such  things  as  are  obligatory  in  their  own  nature, 
were  further  enjoined  by  human  laws,  many  would  be  ignorant  of 
their  obligation  to  them;  and  many  who  know  what  they  should 
do,  would  nevertheless,  to  excuse  themselves,  pretend,  ignoranpei 
For  .which  reason  I  applaud  the  wisdom  of  our  own  legislature*  in 
Bunisbing  ingratitude,  a  kind  of  immorality  the  most  odious  in  its 
nature,  however  it  happens  to  have  escaped  the  censure  of  the  laws 
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in  other  countries.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  ingratitude  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  crimes  which  do  open  violence  to  the  rights 
of  mankind,  and  tend  directly  to  destroy  the  being  of  society.  Yet 
I  shall  always  believe,  what  I  was  early  taught  to  maintain  in  the 
schools  of  Persia,  that  the  wretch  who  is  capable  of  ingratitude,  has 
broke  loose  from  every  tie  that  engages  us  to  our  friends,  our 
parents,  or  our  country. 

In  speaking  of  the  ^Egyptian  laws,  the  consideration  of  which 
has  led  me  to  this  subject,  there  are  two  or  three  that  I  shall  first 
mention,  which  are  established  upon  sure  and  unerring  principles  of 
reason  and  truth  ;  and  the  sanction  of  which  seems  to  be  prescribed 
or  limited  according  to  the  moral  differences  of  things.  The 
first  is,  "  that  whoever  kills  another  wilfully,  whether  the  person 
"  he  kills  be  a  bond-slave  or  a  free  man,  shall  suffer  death*."  For 
the  malignity  of  this  crime  consists  in  the  injustice  of  the  action, 
and  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  the  person  who  commits  it ;  and  how- 
ever the  quality  of  the  suffering  party  may  differ,  the  malice,  cruelty, 
and  injustice  of  the  action  is  still  the  same.  For  the  further  security 
of  the  innocent  against  the  indirect  attempts  and  secret  villany  of 
mischievous  and  designing  men,  it  is  by  law  appointed,  "  that  false 
"  accusers  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment,  which  the  falsely  accused 
"  were  to  have  undergone,  had  they  been  convicted  of  the  offence." 
A  plain  principle  of  natural  justice,  that  the  innocent  should  not 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  prescribes  to  them  another  of  their  laws 
"  that  women  with  child,  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  death, 
"  shall  not  be  executed  till  they  are  delivered  a  rule  of  justice  which 
ought  certainly  to  be  received  in  every  state,  and  followed  by  every 
tribunal,  as  it  has  already  been  received  in  Greece,  and  particularly, 
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as  I  am  informed,  by  the  solemn  council  of  Areopagus.  I  more 
wonder  that  this  principle  of  natural  justice  should  ever  have 
been  violated  in  the  laws  of  any  country,  than  that  it  is  ad- 
hered to  so  strictly  in  this.  I  have  often  thought,  Cleander, 
that  custom  in  Persia*,  which  for  the  perfidy  and  treason  of  one  per- 
son dooms  his  whole  family,  with  all  the  innocent  branches  of 
it,  to  utter  extirpation,  a  most  unjust  appointment,  and  cruelty  in 
the  highest  excess.  Pardon  me,  my  friend,  this  freedom  of  cen- 
suring the  laws  of  that  state  to  which  I  am  attached  by  every 
solemn  tie,  and  to  whose  laws  I  shall  always  pay  the  strictest  obe- 
dience. The  wretch  who  betrays  his  allegiance  to  his  prince,  with- 
out doubt  deserves  the  severest  tortures.  But  why  must  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  be  involved  in  the  same  punishment  ?  I  fear 
the  natural  injustice  of  such  a  sentence  can  hardly  be  palliated 
upon  the  reason  commonly  alleged,  that  the  punishment  is  en- 
hanced to  the  guilty  by  being  extended  to  all  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as,  to  be  allied  to  him.  I  am  strongly  sensible  of  the 
horrid  nature  of  this  crime,  and  am  persuaded  men  ought  to 
be  deterred  by  the  severest  examples  from  attempting  it.  Yet  I 
cannot  understand,  why  those  who  are  no  sharers  in  the  guilt, 
should  suffer  more  than  they  do  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
person,  for  that  which  is  of  itself  the  greatest  calamity  to  any 
family  to  happen  in  it.  A  whole  kindred  in  this  case  is  destroyed  at 
random ;  and  some  perhaps  among  them,  who,  if  spared,  might, 
from  the  awe  of  so  near  an  example,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of 
their  own  nature,  have  distinguished  themselves  more  signally  for 
their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  than  the  criminal  person  had  done 
for  his  perfidy  and  treason.    If  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  is 
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thought  like!/  to  raise  resentment  from  the  family,  and  put  them, 
who  are  left,  upon  meditating  revenge  ;  yet  will  not  men  naturally 
be  more  desperate,  when,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  own  in- 
nocence, they  are  destined  to  suffer  for  another's  offence ?    I  have 
reasoned  with  great  freedom  upon  the  matter ;  but  the  few  instances 
we  have  of  this  law's  being  executed  in  its  full  rigour,  since  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Ijjtaph  ernes*  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  warrants 
me  to  believe,  that  it  has  appeared  just  and  equitable  to  the  lenity  of 
our  mighty  monarchs  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  it.    Alike  severe  in 
its  kind  is  another  law  we  have  against  deserters  f.     But  if  the 
infliction  of  severity  is  never  the  principal  end  of  punishments,  and  a 
regard  ought  to  be  had  in  them  as  well  to  the  reformation  of  the 
offender,  where  that  may  be,  as  to  the  putting  a  restraint  upon 
other  men  ;  I  should  think  the  case  of  deserters  better  provided  for 
by  the  laws  of  ./Egypt  than  by  those  of  Persia.    For  amongst  other 
excellent  rules  of  military  discipline,  it  was  appointed  by  Sesos- 
tris,   "  That  soldiers  who  mutinied  or  tied  from  their  colours, 
"  though  not  punished  with  death,  should  be  degraded  from  their 
"  post,  and  stigmatized  in  the  most  publick  manner  with  'all  possible 
"  marks  of  disgrace,  and  yet  be  permitted  to  resume  again  their 
"  military  character,  if  they  wiped  off  that  disgrace  afterwards  by 
"  some  brave  and  valorous  action."     By  this  he  intended,  that 
dishonour  and  infamy  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  evils,  and 
more  grievous  than  death  itself.    He  considered  also,  that  those  who 
were  put  to  death,  could  never  be  further  serviceable  to  their 
country ;  but  such  as  were  degraded  only,  might,  for  the  shame  they 
had  incurred  through  their  past  misconduct,  and  from  a  desire  to 
recover  their  reputation,  exert  themselves  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  be  the  more  useful  for  the  time  to  come.   These  are  instances, 

*  Hbbod.  lib.  iii.  c.  119.  t  Ammian.  Marcbu.  loco  jam  citato. 
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Glean der,  of  such  laws  as  have  a  moral  fitness  in  their  own 
nature  ;  and  the  form  and  sanction  of  each  seems  to  be  prescribed  or 
limited  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  But  with  regard  to  laws 
in  general,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  they  are  all  founded  upon 
one  natural  principle,  of  virtue  being  rewardablc,  and  vice  punishable, 
jet  the  particular  kind  of  sanction  is  not  always  so  clearly  pointed 
out  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  law-giver  to  appoint.  And  therefore,  though  the  offence  in 
itself  be  naturally  punishable,  the  positive  part  of  the  law,  which 
determines  the  punishment,  however  wisely  designed,  may  not  be 
universally  binding.  If  then  the  laws  of  this  country  in  some  in- 
stances appear  singular,  we  are  to  consider  how  well  they  answer 
the  thing  proposed ;  they  may  not  be  less  wise,  because,  in  those 
circumstances  which  are  arbitrary  and  positive,  they  differ  from  our 
own.  It  is  the  institution  of  this  country  to  punish  perjury  with 
death:  the  punishment  is  indeed  arbitrary  ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  that  it  is  the  most  daring  impiety 
against  the  gods,  and  a  violation  of  the  strongest  bands  of  faith 
amongst  men,  we  shall  have  less  reason  to  think  it  disproportionate 
to  the  offence. 

The  laws  of  nature  seem  in  general  to  require,  that  he  who  hath 
unjustly  taken  away  the  life  of  another,  should  himself  be  put  to 
death.  But  when  this  heinous  crime  is  attended  with  other  aggra- 
vating circumstances ;  when  the  offender  hath  violated  the  strictest 
ties  of  blood,  besides  the  common  ties  of  nature,  especially  if  he 
has  taken  away  the  life  of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  life  to 
him,  all  nations  are  agreed  to  punish  such  execrable  impiety,  not 
only  with  death,  but  with  the  most  lingering  kinds  of  it,  and  the 
severest  tortures  they  could  invent.  For  it  has  always  been  esteemed 
the  wickedest  act  that  men  could  be  guilty  of,  to  take  away  the"  lives 
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of  them  from  whom  they  received  their  own.  But  when  a  case 
happens  the  reverse  of  this,  "  that  a  parent  shall  destroy  its 
"  offspring,"  it  is  surely  an  horrid  and  unnatural  act,  and  equally 
unjust  as  the  other.  For  although  the  parent  be  the  instrument  of 
giving  life  to  its  child,  yet  have  they  no  better  right  to  take  that 
life  away,  than  the  child  has  to  take  away  the  life  of  its  parent.  But 
it  has  been  thought,  that  the  violating  that  natural  awe  and  venera- 
tion, which  is  due  from  the  child  to  the  parent,  aggravates  the 
heinousness  of  the  act  in  the  former  instance,  which  does  not  in  the 
latter ;  and  that  regard  should  be  had  to  this  difference  in  determin- 
ing the  punishment.  And  upon  this  the  iFgyptian  law  seems  to  be 
founded  relating  to  such  parents,  and  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one ; 
«'  That  parents,  who  killed  their  children,  should  not  die  them- 
"  selves,  but  be  forced  for  three  days  and  nights  together  to  hug  them 
"  continually  in  their  arms,  and  have  a  guard  all  the  while  over  them 
"  to  see  they  did  it."  This  was  doubtless  thought  a  punishment, 
which  would  be  attended  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  compunction. 
The  inexpressible  horror  and  remorse  that  the  wretch  must  feci  upon 
the  occasion,  it  was  thought,  would  be  as  effectual  to  deter  men 
from  the  unnatural  act,  as  even  death  itself.  By  the  law  of  this 
country,  "  if  any  upon  the  road  saw  a  man  likely  to  be  killed,  and 
"  did  not  rescue  him,  being  able,  he  was  to  die  for  it ;  and  if  he 
"  were  not  able  to  defend  him,  yet  he  was  bound  to  discover  the 
V  ruffians,  and  to  prosecute  them  in  a  due  course  of  law :  if  he 
"  neglected  this,  he  was  to  be  scourged  with  a  certain  number  of 
stripes,  and  to  be  kept  without  food  for  three  days  together." 
The  sanctions  of  this  law  are  arbitrary  and  positive;  but  the  law 
goes  upon  a  supposition  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  who,  being 
able,  did  not  defend  the  assaulted  person  from  violence,  Was  accessary 
to  the  violence  committed  upon  him ;  and  the  neglect  punishable  in 
the  second  is,  his  not  having  done  all  he  might,  in  order  to  discover 
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the  ruffians,  and  bring  tbem  to  justice.  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  the 
penalties  in  this  law  are  exceeding  strict,  and  would,  I  fear,  be  in 
many  instances  unjust.  A  like  positive  sanction  belongs  to  these 
other  laws,  "  That  such  as  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  army  to  the 
"  enemy,  were  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out.  That  they  who 
"  coined  raise  and  adulterated  money,  or  contrived  false  weights  or 
"  counterfeited  seals,  and  scriveners  who  forged  deeds,  or  razed  pub- 
"  lick  records,  or  produced  any  forged  contracts,  were  to  have  both 
"  their  hands  cut  off."  Which  all  go  upon  this  notion,  that  every 
one  ought  to  suffer  in  the  part  wherewith  he  had  offended,  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  repaired  during  life.  And  so  in  the 
case  of  adultery,  the  woman  was  to  lose  her  nose,  that  she  might  be 
punished  in  that  part  where  her  charms  chiefly  lay. 

Now  as  there  are  some  things,  which  being  not  of  absolute  and 
universal  obligation,  are  nevertheless  fit  and  convenient  in  certain 
instances,  and  some,  which,  as  the  exigencies  of  human  affairs 
require,  are  necessary  to  be  provided  for  only  at  particular  times  and 
in  particular  places  ;  the  laws  relating  to  these  things  are  not  of  a 
mixed  nature,  but  merely  positive  both  as  to  the  matter  and  form. 
By  a  law  of  this  sort,  all  the  ./Egyptians  are  enjoined  to  give  in  their 
names  in  writing  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  shewing  how 
and  by  what  means  they  got  their  livelihood.  "  He  who  gave  a 
"  false  account  in  such  a  case,  or  if  it  appeared  he  lived  by  robbery, 
"  or  any  other  unjust  means,  was  to  die."  This  certainly  was 
well  calculated  to  promote  honest  industry,  and  prevent  publick 
mischiefs  and  disorders  in  the  state.  But  there  is  one  concerning 
theft,  of  a  most  extraordinary  sort,  which  I  will  mention  under 
this  head.  It  may  seem  indeed  to  countenance  iniquity,  but  was 
intended  tor  the  benefit  and  redress  of  the  plundered,  when  the 
other  laws  were  found  ineffectual  to  put  a  stop  absolutely  to  that 
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"  evil,  which  -/Egypt,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  hath  always 
been  exposed  to :  for  the  slime  and  mud,  which  are  brought  by  the 
waters  in  the  annual  inundation,  settling  in  different  parts  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  lakes  which  are  caused  from  time  to  time  by  its  over- 
flowing the  country,  make  those  little  islands  of  rushes,  which  have 
always  given  concealment  to  these  band  of  robbers  that  infest  the 
country.  As  it  was  thought  impossible  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  evil  entirely,  a  law  appoints,  "  That  those  who  enter  into  these 
"  infamous  companies  shall  give  in  their  names  to  one  who  is 
"  their  chief,  and  whatever  they  steal  shall  engage  to  bring  to 
"  him.  THey  who  have  been  robbed,  are  to  set  down  in  writing 
"  every  particular,  expressing  the  day,  and  hour,  and  place,  when 
"  and  where  they  lost  their  goods,  and  apply  to  this  receiver,  who, 
"  though  well  known,  is  connived  at  by  the  state ;  and,  after  a 
"  valuation  made  of  the  stolen  goods,  the  true  owner  is  to  pay  a 
"  fourth  part  of  the  value,  and  to  receive  them  again." 

But  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I  will  enlarge  no  farther  on  this 
subject ;  nor  shall  I  take  upon  me  to  defend  the  last  institution,  as 
1  can  never  think  it  prudent  or  adviseable  to  give  a  licence  to  evils, 
in  order  to  restrain  them.  But  the  ^Egyptian  laws  must  be  allowed 
upon  the  whole  to  be  wise  and  equitable,  and  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. And  that  these  laws  may  upon  no  occasion  be  evaded  by  the 
collusion  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  execution  of  them*, 
extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  fill  the  courts  of  justice  with  persons 
of  the  most  approved  integrity  and  unblemished  character.  The 
prophet,  or  high  priest  of  iEgypt,  is  always  president  in  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  or  over  the  thirty  who  are  appointed  for  the  hearing 
of  all  causes.    In  judiciary  proceedings,  the  plaintiff  exhibits  his 
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complaint  in  writing,  distinctly  and  particularly  setting  forth  wherein 
he  was  injured,  and  after  what  manner,  and  the  value  of  the  damage 
sustained.  The  defendant  on  the  other  side,  having  had  a  copy  of 
his  adversary's  libel,  answers  in  writing  to  every  particular,  either 
by  denying  or  justifying,  or  pleading  something  in  mitigation  of 
damages.  The  plaintiff  replies  in  writing,  and  the  defendant  rejoins. 
After  the  litigants  have  thus  exhibited  their  libels  twice,  it  belongs 
to  the  thirty  judges  to  consider  among  themselves  what  sentence  they 
shall  pronounce.  Then  the  prophet  turns  the  effigies  of  truth 
towards  the  party  who  carries  has  cause.  The  judges  used  to  receive 
a  certain  salary  from  the  king,  which  is  still  continued  to  them  by 
the  favour  of  our  mighty  monarch,  out  of  the  revenues  of  ./Egypt : 
and  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  their  laws,  who 
sutlers  them  to  enjoy  their  own  judicatures  in  all  causes,  except 
where  the  rights  of  his  natural  subjects  are  concerned.  The  priests 
say*,  that  their  ancient  Mnbvis  or  Menes  was  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted written  laws ;  and  that  his  laws  are  preserved  among  the  other 
sacred  treasures  of  wisdom  that  have  been  delivered  down  to  them 
from  the  great  Merccrt,  his  associate  and  counsellor.  The  rest 
have  at  different  times  been  received  into  the  Hermetic  books,  and 
the  highest  honour  thereby  paid  to  the  authors  of  them.  Sesostris 
is  generally  reputed  the  founder  of  all  those  that  relate  to  military 
discipline.  The  Theban  Bocchorus  is  justly  famed  for  his  wise 
and  excellent  laws  concerning  contracts  and  debts,  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  excessive  usury.  He  forbids  imprisonment  for  debt, 
judging  it  unreasonable  that  the  persons  of  men  should  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  inexorable  creditors,  or  be  confined  to  gratify  the  covetous*1 
ness  or  resentment  of  private  people,  when  they  might  be  of  use  to  the 
publick  service.  Many  of  theJSgyptian  laws  have  been  copied  by  the 
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sages  of  Greece,  who  all  resorted  hither  as  to  the  fountain-head  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  and  this  rule  in  particular,  I  am  informed, 
is  followed  in  the  Athenian  laws  of  Solon.  The  kings  of  ./Egypt 
from  the  times  of  Sesostris,  after  the  prodigious  increase  of  their 
power  and  greatness,  became  impatient  of  controul ;  and  the  strict 
laws,  which  the  wise  founders  of  the  -/Egyptian  polity*  had  appoint- 
ed for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  every  instance,  both  of  pub- 
lick  and  private  life,  were  now  grown  obsolete  and  forgotten,  till 
BoccHORisf  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline,  and 
enforce,  by  his  own  example,  those  excellent  rules  which  were 
calculated  for  the  mutual  happiness  both  of  the  prince  and  people. 
But  the  invasion  that  happened  in  his  reign,  too  soon  overturned 
his  laudable  designs.  The  law  which  enjoins,  that  the  ./Egyptians 
shall  give  in  their  names  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  shew* 
ing  by  what  means  they  got  their  livelihood,  and  that  yearly, 
was  enacted  by  Amasis£.  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  is  held 
in  much  veneration  here,  and  his  name  is  enrolled  among  those 
of  their  best  princes  and  greatest  benefactors.  He  confirmed  the 
body  of  their  old  laws,  and  added  new  ones  to  it  He  shewed 
great  indulgence  to  the  ^Egyptian  priests,  to  make  them  amends 
for  the  impiety  of  his  predecessor  Cambtses,  in  the  profanation 
of  their  religious  rites.  He  was  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  colleges  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis. 
Whilst  living,  they  esteemed  him  as  a  god ;  and  when  dead,  the 
people  allowed  him  all  those  ancient  honours,  which  were  custom- 
ary to  be  performed  to  the  former  kings  of  iEgypt  after  their 
deaths. 

*  Diod.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  initio. 
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I  have  resided  in  this  country  much  longer  than  I  intended 
at  my  first  setting  out  from  Persia;  but  after  I  had  taken  some 
pains  to  survey  the  famous  monuments  of  the  Upper  j£gypt, 
and  the  lasting  remains  of  these  once-powerful  kingdoms,  I  was 
willing  to  make  some  inquiry  into  their  history,  their  laws,  and  their 
ancient  iearning.  And  when  I  found  my  curiosity  would  detain 
me  in  these  parts,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  being  instructed 
in  those  liberal  sciences,  which  are  the  boasted  inventions  of  ./Egypt, 
and  are  no  where  taught  to  greater  advantage.  But  now  having 
thrice  seen  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  I  begin  to  think,  though 
with  reluctance,  of  leaving  the  country.  But  before  I  set  forward 
for  Pelusium,  I  intend  a  short  excursion  to  the  Pyramids,  with  the 
famous  Herodotus,  and  some  other  Grecian  strangers,  who  are 
lately  arrived  at  Memphis.  Adieu. 

L. 

LETTER  XCIII. 

Hippias  to  Cleajtder. 

J  ran  myself  in  such  a  debating  humour,  that  you  must  indulge 
me,  brother,  in  arguing  upon  some  other  particulars  of*  your 
conversation  with  the  Athenian,  than  those  to  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  two  advantages  of  monarchy,  which  you  mentioned, 
deserve  to  be  insisted  on  more  copiously,  viz.  The  opportunities  of 
munificence,  which  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
awe  of  his  absolute  power.  Nor  had  your  friend  so  much  cause  to 
triumph  in  the  force  and  clearness  of  his  reasoning. 

The  wisest  legislators  in  all  republicks  have  established  their  laws 
by  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  because  the  expectation 

*  See  Letter  Ixv. 
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*f  the  one,  or  apprehension  of  the  other,  is  apt  to  operate  most 
strongly  on  the  human  mind.  But  it  often  happens  in  governments 
of  the  popular  form,  that  these  sanctions  are  weakened.  Envy  occa- 
sions a  neglect  of  merit,  and  defeats  it  of  those  honours  to  which  it 
has  an  equitable  claim,  while  many  restraints  on  the  iniquity  of  the 
powerful  are  taken  off  by  their  influence  on  the  body  of  the  people. 
And  thus  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  who  first  formed  the  com- 
monwealth, is  gradually  forgot  after  his  death,  or  openly  perverted 
by  his  successors.  On  the  contrary,  in  monarchical  states  there  is 
the  same  perpetual  legislator,  because  a  king  (unlike  the  temporary 
legislators  who  preside  in  democracies,  whose  interests  must  vary 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  times)  will  always 
find  himself  in  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same  situation  and 
interests  with  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  He  may  be  a  faithful 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  these  sanctions ;  and  a  prudent  prince  will 
maintain  them  in  their  full  vigour ;  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
wrested  to  the  low  purposes  of  jealousy  and  malice,  or  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  a  faction.  Disdaining  to  act  like  the  inconsistent  multitude 
in  the  democracy  of  Athens,  he  will  countenance  the  deserving  with 
his  power,  and  encourage  them  by  his  bounty,  while  the  designing 
are  unable  to  evade  his  penetration,  or  fly  from  the  rigour  of  his 
justice.  In  commouwealths  the  recompence  at  any  time  bestowed  on 
the  good  citizen  is  mean  and  inconsiderable,  and  rather  gratifies  the 
vanity,  than  advances  the  interest  of  the  man.  But  in  monarchies 
the  rewards  given  to  a  faithful  subject  are  such,  as  call  for  his  atten- 
tion and  regard.  The  prospect  of  them  will  incite  him  to  endure 
toil,  and  the  possession  of  them  will  animate  him  to  face  danger  and 
death  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Is  a  crown  of  fading  oak-leaves 
to  be  compared  with  the  gift  of  an  extended  domain  ?  Is  the  most 
elegant  collation  which  the  Prytancum  of  Athens  can  afford,  equal 
in  value  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  titles,  which  the  sovereign  of 
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Asia  may  heap  on  those  whom  he  vouchsafes  to  favour }  These 
rewards  he  may  not  only  impart  to  the  man  whose  merit  more 
immediately  demanded  them,  but  even  suffer  them  to  continue  in  his 
family,  and  be  transmitted  to  his  remotest  posterity.  This  spirit  of 
liberality  hath  prevailed  very  eminently  in  the  kings  of  Persia. 
Craus,  when  he  had  subdued  the  world,  and  settled  his  empire 
in  security,  enriched  and  aggrandized  the  attendants  on  his  fortune 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  no  one  ever  exceeded 
Xebxes  in  the  princely  generosity  of  his  temper.  Do  you  think, 
when  be  seated  himself  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  JEgaleos,  that 
he  might  survey  the  battle  of  Salamis  ?  Do  you  think,  I  say,  when 
he  wrote  down  the  name  and  country  of  every  man  who  behaved 
well  in  the  fleet,  that  he  had  not  an  intention  to  distinguish  the 
valour  of  his  officers,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  sailors,  with  some 
tokens  of  the  royal  esteem  ?  He  steadily  preserved  his  intention. 
He  recompensed  the  sincere,  though  unsuccessful  endeavours  of  his 
servants ;  and  many  in  Persia  at  this  day  enjoy  the  effects  of  his 
munificence. 

Bat  you  will  say,  that  I  have  hitherto,  in  the  tenor  of  my  argu- 
ment, supposed  a  king  perfect  in  the  arts  of  policy,  and  in  all  the 
regal  qualifications.  Methinks  I  hear  you  telling  me,  that  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  every  prince  is  a  philosopher ;  whereas 
nothing  is  more  true  than  the  reverse  of  it,  because  Providence  has 
not  made  them  superior  to  others  in  their  natural  endowments,  and 
their  acquired  ones  are  seldom  so  good.  Permit  me,  brother,  to 
answer,  that  I  mean  chiefly  to  confine  my  observations  to  Persia ; 
and  however  this  remark  may  be  verified  in  many  countries,  I  am 
free  from  all  apprehensions,  lest  the  throne  of  Cracs  should  be 
filled  with  a  Cambysss  for  the  future,  the  wildest  and  most  uncul- 
tivated mortal,  who  hath  dared  in  any  period  of  time  to  be  ambitious. 

3  a  2  Thou 
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Thou  knowest,  that  the  excellent  Artaxerxes  has  established  a 
noble  method  of  education  for  those  who  are  to  succeed  to  the 
empire.  The  young  heir  is  committed  to  the  management  of  four 
persons,  who  are  very  remarkable  in  the  kingdom  on  account  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  virtue.  The  first  is  ordered  to  instruct  him 
in  the  principles  of  Magianism  and  the  Persian  government ;  the 
second  must  inure  him  to  a  love  of  justice  and  truth  ;  the  third  is  to 
teach  him  the  mastery  over  himself  and  his  passions ;  and  the  last 
endeavours  to  fortify  his  breast  with  courage  and  resolution.  Under 
an  absolute  prince  thus  instituted,  what  signifies  the  power  of  doing 
harm,  when  the  will  shall  be  wanting  ?  What  happiness  may  we 
not  reasonably  hope  for  and  promise  to  ourselves,  under  a  long 
race  of  wise  and  equitable  kings  ?  Such  will  be  indeed  the  living 
images  of  the  Deity,  the  faithful  dispensers  of  his  bounty.  Reflect 
only,  how  much  more  consistent  it  is  with  the  general  welfare  of 
society,  that  a  prudent  man  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  than 
that  a  lawless  and  giddy  multitude  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
government.  Is  it  not  better  they  should  enjoy  freedom  and  security 
through  the  means  of  such  monarchs,  than  that  the  reins  of  power 
should  be  held  by  themselves,  which  will  now  be  unseasonably  strai- 
tened, and  now  wantonly  relaxed  in  their  hands  ?  Do  you  not  find 
this  peculiarly  the  case  in  Athens  ?  Is  not  their  punishment  of  the 
best  in  the  city,  on  observing  the  least  error  in  a  course  of  the  wisest 
conduct,  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  one ;  and  is  not  their  giving  into 
the  foolish  politicks  and  absurd  propositions  of  the  worst,  a  ridiculous 
instance  of  the  other  ? 

Let  us,  I  beseech  you,  bring  the  comparison  between  monarchies 
and  democracies  still  nearer.  The  former  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  possess  the  greatest  advantages,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
vigorous  and  sudden  effort  of  power.   A  monarch  may  conceal  the 
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secret  of  his  designs  from  the  knowledge  of  his  enemies  -r  he 
may  deliberate  with  coolness  and  act  with  spirit ;  he  may  attend 
solely  to  the  reason  and  policy  of  his  measures,  without  being 
misled  by  the  false  glosses  of  his  counsellors,  without  being  hea- 
ted'by  an  orator's  address  to  his  passions.    In  republicks  the  case 
is  far  different ;  they  are  slow  in  resolving,  much  slower  in  perform* 
ing  ;  the  same  secrecy  cannot  be  preserved,  nor  the  same  uniform 
measures  pursued;  the  voice  of  reason  is  lost  in  the  noise  of  elo- 
quence, and  reality  is  basely  disguised  by  plausibility.    A  good 
monarch  is  sensible,  that  his  own  welfare  is  united  with  the  welfare 
of  his  people;  he  knows  the  security  of  his  crown  depends  on  their 
affection  ;  he  will  not  therefore  indulge  his  ministers  in  any  selfish 
views  and  inclinations,  which  may  injure  the  prosperity  of  himself 
and  his  kingdom.  In  popular  states,  little  interests  and  private  com- 
petitions too  frequently  enter  into  the  publick  councils :  each  man 
aims. at  power,  riches,  and  the  ruin  of  his-  enemies,  under  the  mask 
of  zeal  for  his  country ;  and  the  true  interest  of  the  many  is  sacri- 
ficed through  their  own  blindness  to  that  of  the  few.    What  various 
opportunities  of  encouraging  the  liberal  arts,  of  improving  the 
finances,  and  of  extending  the  commerce  of  his  empire,  are  in  the 
disposal  of  a  monarch  ?    But  the  ministers  who  preside  in  demo- 
cracies, have  no  leisure  to  regard  these  important  particulars  ;  tbey 
are  obliged  to  neglect  no  expedient,  however  wretched  or  detestable, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  in  authority.    This  is  their  chief 
business,  and  the  worthy  employment  of  their  administration.  How 
little  then  ought  we  to  admire  those  governments,  where  the  spirit 
of  faction  \%  mistaken  for  the  spirit  of  freedom-,  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  real  happiness  and  grandeur  of  a  nation,  is  surrendered, 
not  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  but  licentiousness,  which  is  always 
accompanied  with  sedition,  and  must  naturally  end  in  destruction  ?  . 
»  -  A  wise 
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A  wise  king  will  respect  the  advice  of  a  wise  council ;  at  the  same 
time  he  will  be  a  check  over  their  conduct,  and  prevent  them  from 
caballing  together  to  the  oppression  of  their  inferiors,  or  quarrelling 
with  one  another  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  state.  To 
speak  plainly,  he  will  convey  to  his  people  the  advantages  of  aristo- 
cracy, without  the  inconveniencies  which  may  sometimes  attend  it. 

Let  it  be  granted  there  is  one  dangerous  circumstance  in  monarchy, 
I  mean,  that  its  corruption  is  tyranny ;  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
there  is  one  more  dangerous  in  a  republics,  I  mean,  that  not 
only  its  corruption  is  anarchy,  (which  every  one  must  allow,)  but 
that  it  is  equally  exposed  to  tyranny.  For  if  tyranny  consists  in  the 
power  and  the  will  to  inflict  stripes,  and  slavery  in  the  necessity  to 
receive  them  when  inflicted ;  then  the  many  may  tyrannize  over  the 
few,  the  stronger  may  crush  the  weaker  in  democracies.  In  this 
last  case  the  tyranny  will  be  much  more  open  and  effectual  than  in 
the  first,  because  a  single  tyrant  will  be  afraid  lest  he  should  inflame 
the  resentment  of  his  people,  but  a  majority  of  tyrants  will  be 
restrained  by  no  such  prudential  consideration.  Under  monarchical 
governments,  if  the  subjects  find  themselves  oppressed  by  their  king, 
despair  will  furnish  them  with  arms  ;  they  will  join  in  the  common 
cause,  and  dethrone  him,  who  has  prostituted  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  people.  They  will  then 
place  a  worthier  in  his  stead  ;  nor  need  they  in  the  mean  time  be 
afraid  of  invasions  from  without,  since  no  one  would  dare  to  attack 
a  nation  united  within.  But  in  popular  states  the  few,  and  conse- 
quently the  weaker,  after  several  unsuccessful  struggles,  will  per- 
ceive they  are  unable  to  redress  their  grievances :  they  will  there- 
fore ask  the  assistance  of  foreigners ;  sooner  than  be  in  bondage 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  they  will  court  the  yoke  of  a  stranger, 
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and  submit  their  country  and  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  a  con- 
queror. 

In  an  evening  conference  at  Olympia  on  this  subject  you  declared, 
'*  no  simple  form  of  government  could  be  free  from  inconveniencies: 
"  that  one  mixed  out  of  the  three  species  would  secure  to  mankind  the 
"  benefits,  and  correct  the  disadvantages  arising  from  each  of  them." 
And  you  told  me,  "  that  you  had  once  intimated  these  sentiments 
"  in  a  letter  to  Gobryas."  What  that  great  statesman  might  think 
upon  the  scheme,  you  could  not  inform  me ;  for  he  wisely  and  like 
a  statesman  concealed  it  But  art  thou  not  of  opinion,  my  Ole- 
ander, that  a  frame  of  government  so  excellently  contrived  is 
rather  to  be  commended  in  theory,  than  established  in  practice,  and 
may  take  place  in  the  heads  of  philosophers,  but  not  in  societies  of 
men  ?  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  settle  the  nice  boundaries  between 
liberty  and  prerogative,  as  to  adjust  the  exact  limits  between  vice 
and  virtue.  The  preservation  of  such  a  tender  and  delicate  consti- 
tution must  depend  on  that,  which  would  at  certain  times  be  unsteady 
and  unequal  ;  namely,  the  wisdom  of  the  governors  in  not  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  either  too  far.  The  situation  of  these  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  would  resemble  that  of  two  princes  whose  ter- 
ritories are  contiguous.  If  the  one  advances  his  forces  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  other,  he  gives  a  just  and  well-grounded  alarm  to  his  neigh- 
bour. In  short,  to  suppose  such  a  mixture  either  probable  or  possible, 
and  that  it  will  ever  be  admitted  and  maintained  in  a  nation,  is  to 
suppose  mankind  a  different  order  of  beings  from  what  they  are ;  or 
that  the  gracious  Oromasdes  will  one  day  or  other  throw  a  much 
larger  share  of  reason  into  the  scale  of  human  nature,  loan  is  now 
laid  in  the  balance,  and  suffer  it  to  weigh  down  the  passions. 
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LETTER  XCIV. 
Cleander  to  Hydaspes. 

^J£schylus  (of  whom  I  spoke  so  much  to  thee  in  my  last*)  is- 
said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  three  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Salamis,  and  Plataea.  In  the  second  of  these  engagements  his 
younger  brother  Amtnias  commanded  a  squadron  of  ships,  and  had 
the  first  pri2e  decreed  him  after  the  victory.  It  was  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  man  that  JEschylus  owed  his  life.  Having  been  ac- 
cused for  some  bold  strokes  of  impiety  in  one  of  bis  tragedies,  the 
Areopagites  were  just  ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  Amynias 
stepped  up  to  the  judges  in  that  instant,  palled  his  arm  from  under 
his  garment,  and  shewed  it  in  the  face  of  the  court  without  a  hand : 
that  having  been,  lost,  as  he  declared,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  merit  of  the  soldier  gained  the  immediate  acquittal  of  the  poet ; 
and  jEschylus  was  ashamed  of  being  pardoned  not  for  his  own 
virtue,  but  the  valour  of  his  brother.  A  few  years  after  he  resented 
highly  the  affront  which  had  been  put  ori  him  by  the  judges  of  the 
theatre,  in  permitting  Sophocles,  who  had  been  formerly  his 
scholar,  to  carry  away  the  palm  in  tragedy  at  the  festival  which 
celebrated  the  recovery  of  Theseus's  bones.  Cimon  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  this  determination;  and  jEschylus  retired  from  Athens, 
after  his  defeat,  to  Gela  in  Sicily;  where  he  arrived  while  king 
Hibro  was  building  the  city  Jkna.  He  addressed  himself  to  his 
new  patrons  in  a  play,  which  bore  the  name  of  that  town,  and  was 
employed  in  prophetically  describing  the  future  commerce,  wealth, 
and  grandeur  of  the  place.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  in  the  fields 
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to  refresh  himself  in  the  air  after  the  fatigue  of  a  rehearsal,  an  eagle 
with  a  tortoise  in  its  claws  accidentally  flew  over  his  head,  and  (as 
the  Sicilians  relate  it)  soaring  high  with  her  prey,  and  wanting  some 
stone  whereon  to  break  it,  mistook  /Esctlus's  bald  crown  for  a 
flint,  and  threw  it  down  upon  him  in  such  a  manner  as  dashed  out 
his  brains.  Themistocles  had  such  a  regard  to  his  performances, 
that  after  the  death  of  j£schylus,  he  contracted  with  Phrynichus 
for  the  representation  of  several  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Sophocles  improved  his  credit  over  all  Greece. 
He  was  held  in  esteem,  not  only  as  a  tragick  writer,  but  as  a  coun- 
sellor ;  and  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  sometimes  conferred 
upon  him.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  expedition  to  Samos  in 
joint  commission  with  Pericles  ;  but  that  great  general  said  of  him, 
that  in  his  military  capacity  (whatever  he  might  be  in  his  poetical) 
he  had  more  personal  bravery  than  conduct.  Philemon  has  a 
good  story  of  his  being  one  day  in  company  with  them  in  the  forum, 
while  they  continued  together  in  office,  and  were  talking  carelessly 
on  matters  of  indifference,  an  handsome  virgin  passed  by  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  conference.  Sophocles  took  notice  of 
her  beauty,  and  Pericles  reproved  him,  saying,  "  a  magistrate 
"  should  observe  continence  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands." 
Though  he  is  far  advanced  in  years,  he  continues  to  apply  himself 
to  his  profession  with  an  unwearied  application.  I  was  myself  pre- 
sent at  a  very  extraordinary  trial,  not  many  months  ago,  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  before  the  court  of  Areopagus.  The  sons  of 
Sophocles  desired  the  guardianship  of  their  father's  estate,  as  of  one 
who  was  grown  delirious,  and  consequently  no  longer  able  to  manage 
his  affairs.  The  old  gentleman  spoke  in  his  own  defence  with 
a  peculiar  vivacity  and  strength  of  understanding.  As  soon  as  he 
had  closed  his  oration,  which  fell  from  him  with  an  uncommon  flow 
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of  natural  eloquence,  and  grace  of  pronunciation,  he  begged  leave 
to  read  a  tragedy  which  he  had  just  finished,  and  would  speedily  offer 
to  the  publick.  It  was  intitled  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  and  was 
designed  to  do  honour  to  his  native  town.  He  recited  it,  and  then 
desired  to  know,  with  some  warmth  of  temper,  and  quickness  of  ex- 
pression, whether  that  piece  was  the  work  of  a  madman  or  a  fool. 
The  judges  applauded  his  wit,  dismissed  him  with  the  highest  marks 
of  honour,  and  actually  declared  bis  sons  madmen  for  accusing 
him. 

Euripides,  another  great  master  in  the  drama  tick  art,  and  the 
rival  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  was  brought  up  by  his  father 
to  exercises  of  strength  and  activity,  and  designed  for  nothing  more 
than  a  wrestler  in  the  Olympick  games.  His  inclinations  lay  ano- 
ther way,  and  he  proved  a  constant  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  in 
philosophy,  and  of  Prodicus  in  rhetorick.  Since  that  he  has 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  writing  of  tragedies,  and  has  one  hap- 
piness, to  which  men  of  parts  are  generally  strangers,  that  of  being 
as  remarkable  for  his  industry  as  his  genius.  During  the  last  Athenoea 
I  was  present  at  his  Bcllerophon,  wherein  he  hath  introduced 
a  wicked  man  seriously  preferring  lucre  to  honesty,  in  a  train  of 
studied  arguments.  Though,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  struck  with  an 
aversion  to  the  character  and  the  sentiments,  yet  I  could  not  think 
it'right  to  pass  sentence  on  the  poet,  till  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
The  impatient  audience,  however,  were  rising  up  with  a  kind  of 
Bacchanalian  fury,  to  demolish  both  the  play  and  the  actor.  Euri- 
pides came  on,  and  bowed,  as  if  desirous  to  speak.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  he  told  us,  "  he  could  not  help  observing,  with  a 
"  secret  transport,  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  that  great  assembly ; 
"  and  should  always  endeavour  to  follow,  in  his  particular  capacity, 
"  the  national  example.''    He  added,  "  that  if  they  would  wait 
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"  quietly  to  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  they  would  find  be  had  not 
"  failed  in  expressing  his  abhorrence  for  iniquity,  since  the  patron 
"  of  covetousness  would  there  meet  with  the  punishment  he 
"  deserved."  Socrates  frequents  no  plays  but  those  of  Euripides^ 
I  saw  him  in  a  corner  of  the  theatre  on  this  occasion  ;  and  while  the 
soliloquy  was  reciting,  his  face  seemed  composed  into  a  settled  detes- 
tation of  the  odious  panegyrick  ;  but  his  features  afterwards  lighted 
up  again,  and  he  was  greatly  satisfied  with  the  spirit  and  behaviour 
of  his  friend  Euripides.  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  had 
heard  so  much  of  this  great  poet,  that  he  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
his  kingdom.  In  conversation  he  told  Euripides,  "  he  should  be 
"  very  proud  if  he  would  compose  a  tragedy  in  honour  of  his  cha- 
"  racter."  To  which  the  other  replied  with  great  politeness,  "  Pray 
"  Heaven,  your  majesty  may  never  be  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  !" 
A  courtier  laughed  at  him  one  day  for  the  stinking  of  his  breath  ; 
"  If  my  breath  stinks,  (replied  he)  it  is  because  so  many  honest 
"  secrets  have  rotted  within  me." 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  excellencies  of  these 
three  competitors,  seems  founded  in  an  exact  and  impartial  review 
of  them.  iEscHYLus  is  thought  to  want  neither  spirit  nor  subli- 
mity, but  is  censured  as  bombast  and  inflated.  Sophocles  has 
united  the  perfections  of  art  to  the  graces  of  nature,  and  has  a  juster 
degree  of  elevation  than  his  master,  with  more  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness. Euripides  is  rather  fond  of  elegance  and  tenderness,  than 
strength  and  grandeur ;  and  has  a  fine  way  of  interspersing  the 
reflections  of  morality,  without  flattening  the  dialogue,  or  relaxing 
the  attention  of  his  audience  from  the  main  action. 

- 

Comedy  had  the  same  rise  with  tragedy ;  and  though  Susarion 
and  Epicharmus  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  it,  yet 
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Eupolis  and  Cratincs  pretend  to  a  share  in  the  merit  The 
former  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  on  the  theatre, 
and  raised  bis  credit  by  abusing  both  Cimon  and  Pebicles;  but 
the  latter  honoured  Cimon,  who  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the 
nobility.  The  libertinism  of  comedy  is  very  freely  indulged  by  the 
impudent  poet  Aristophanes  ;  and  I  dare  say  bis  scandalous 
licentiousness  will  at  last  convince  the  Athenians  of  the  necessity  of 
some  law  to  restrain  it.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  favour  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  that  each  of  these  writings  have  their  respective 
use.  The  fate  of  tyranny  and  anarchy  are  laid  open  in  the  one, 
and  the  absurdities  and  follies  of  private  life  are  ridiculed  in  the 
other. 

I  find  it  a  question,  Hydaspes,  disputed  among  the  criticks  of 
Greece,  in  which  of  these  it  is  hardest  to  excel ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  tragick  and  comick  excellencies 
are  so  different,  that  no  man  can  ever  be  superior  in  both.  Wilt 
thou  indulge  me,  while  I  give  thee  a  reason  or  two  on  the  side  of 
comedy  ?  The  first  and  most  natural  which  occurs  is,  that  it  is 
easier  to  raise  our  attention  by  good  sense,  than  to  excite  our  laughter 
by  wit.  The  plot  of  tragedy  is  already  wrought  to  our  hands  by 
the  historian  ;  the  plot  of  comedy  is  derived  from  the  fancy  of  the 
poet.  The  former  is  conversant  in  the  grave  passions  of  publick  life, 
such  as  avarice,  ambition,  and  sometimes  an  heroick  love.  These 
are  easily  painted,  because  great  characters  are  exposed  to  the 
observation  of  all  men.  The  latter  chiefly  interferes  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind  in  private  life,  and  the  little  family  intrigues  and  in- 
consistencies which  occupy  so  considerable  a  share  of  mankind. 
These  are  painted  with  difficulty,  because  to  gain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  them  requires  a  very  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  world.    Our  behaviour  in  publick  must  depend  on  some 
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virtues  and  vices,  which,  though  differently  blended  in  different 
constitutions,  are  always  the  same,  and  have  determined  ideas  annexed 
to  them.  Our  behaviour  in  private  will  depend  on  the  fickle- 
ness of  our  temper,  our  levities  and  humours,  which  can  never  be 
defined,  and  are  not  only  various  in  various  persons,  but  are  hourly 
jarring  and  unsettled  in  the  same  person.  These  levities  are  the  chief 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  comedy,  as  well  as  they  are  in  that 
of  mankind ;  and  so  flutter  between  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  are 
hard  to  be  caught  and  described.  Tragedy  is  now  carried  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  leaves  me  no  expectation  from  posterity: 
but  comedy,  as  by  far  the  most  difficult,  will  admit  of  much  alter- 
ation and  improvement.  In  short  theu,  to  hit  off  the  passions  of 
comedy  with  nature  and  propriety,  to  bring  them  home  to  every 
man's  own  business  and  bosom,  is  a  task  reserved  for  some  genius  in 
a  future  age ;  since,  1  assure  thee,  no  one  of  the  present  is  equal 
to  it. 

■ 

From  Athens.  C. 


LETTER  XCV. 
Gobrtas  to  Oleander.    From  Ecbatana. 

rpHE  account  which  tby  last  letters  brought  of  the  surrender  of 
Mitylene,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  its  inhabitants,  afforded 
us  a  strong  picture  of  the  temper  and  politicks  of  the  Athenians. 
And  by  enlivening  thy  narrative  of  facts  with  reflections  on 
the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  intermixing  particulars  of  their 
debates  and  forms  of  proceeding,  thou  continuest  to  recommend  thy 
diligence  and  address  to  the  supreme  council.  I  believe  I  have 
already  informed  thee,  that  thy  dispatches  are  constantly  registered  in 
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the  archives  of  the  empire :  and  if  they  arc  preserved  with  that  care, 
of  which  the  regular  series  of  our  records  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
is  a  proof,  they  will  transmit  to  latest  ages  the  memory  of  a  very 
able  and  faithful  minister.  The  king,  during  the  course  of  his  glo- 
rious reign,  has  shewn  his  grateful  sense  of  his  servants'  merits,  by 
rewarding  them  with  those  treasures,  which  under  former  ones  have 
been  lavished  away  on  the  flattering,  the  servile,  and  the  corrupted 
dependants  on  courts ;  and  thy  next  remittances  from  Teribazus 
will  shew  thee,  that  thy  allowance  is  considerably  augmented.  The 
courier  whom  Nicander  sent  to  Sparta  for  further  instructions,  is 
at  last  returned ;  the  answer  he  has  brought  to  our  proposals,  is 
drawn  up  with  the  true  Laconick  stateliness  and  brevity. 

» 

The  King,  Senate,  and  Ephori  of  Sparta  to  Artaxerxes,  King 

of  Persia,  health. 

-yx^-E  seek  thy  alliance  not  unwillingly ;  but  can  do  nothing  to  obtain 
it,  which  will  dishonour  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
Farewel. 

I  treated  the  agent  Nicander  with  great  reserve  on  this  occasion, 
and  only  expressed  my  surprize,  that  his  republick  could  think  it 
equitable,  that  the  whole  hazard  and  expence  of  assisting  them  should 
lie  on  our  side,  whilst  they  were  tied  down  to  no  particular  stipula- 
tions in  favour  of  Persia.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  I  found 
he  endeavoured  to  discover,  if  we  were  inclined  to  assist  his  state 
with  a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  it  should  be  repaid  with  interest 
in  four  years.  But  I  told  him  plainly,  (as  I  was  ordered,)  that  I 
looked  upon  our  negotiation  as  entirely  at  an  end ;  and  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  the  king,  whether  he  continued  here  or  departed.  I 
have  not  seen  Nicander  since  this  conversation,  but  I  do  not  hear 
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he  designs  yet  to  leave  us.  I  agree  entirely,  Oleander,  with  thy 
opinion,  that  it  is  ill  success  alone  which  must  lengthen  the  mono- 
syllables of  Lacedtemon.  From  the  intelligence  which  thou  sentest 
me  concerning  Ptthon,  I  took  hold  of  an  opportunity  he  gave  me 
of  entering  into  some  discourse  with  him.  He  made  an  application 
to  me  in  behalf  of  a  correspondent  of  his,  an  Athenian  merchant 
residing  at  Sidon,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  governor,  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  an  extraordinary  tax,  which  had  been  laid  on 
all  foreign  commodities.  I  assured  him,  it  had  been  levied  without 
the  least  authority  from  hence ;  and  that  the  king  would  disclaim  the 
proceeding  of  his  governor,  by  sending  him  immediate  orders,  not 
only  to  release  the  merchant,  and  repair  the  damages  he  had  sus- 
tained, but  to  repeal  the  imposition.  I  hinted,  however,  to  Pr- 
thon,  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  Athenians  not  to  have  an 
embassador  here  to  complain  of  such  violences,  whenever  tbey  hap- 
pened, and  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  republick  at  this  critical 
juncture,  when  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
shewed  a  disposition  to  cultivate  an  alliance  with  us  to  their  preju- 
dice. Python  appeared  very  attentive  to  my  discourse,  and  told 
me,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  inform  his  correspondent  of  the  relief 
he  had  obtained  from  the  king's  justice ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt 
it  would  give  great  satisfaction  at  Athens. 

When  thy  last  letters  were  read  before  the  council  of  Seven,  they 
renewed  a  division,  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  amongst 
them,  and  spread  generally  through  the  empire,  viz.  whether  Persia 
should  immediately  take  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Some  arc 
eager  to  revenge  on  one  part  of  the  Greeks  that  disgrace  which  they 
suficred  from  the  whole  body  of  them  at  Salamis  and  Plataea.  Others 
think  the  empire  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  those  deep  wounds, 
and  are  willing  to  take  time  for  considering  which  part  of  the  Greeks 

it 
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it  will  be  our  interest  to  support.  The  younger  counsellors  and  the 
military  men  declare  for  the  first  opinion  ;  and  as  they  have  formed 
an  high  idea  of  the  Spartan  bravery,  incline  to  their  interest.  The 
wisest  and  most  experienced  satraps,  and  even  those  among  our  offi- 
cers who  have  grown  old  in  the  service,  advise  us  to  pursue  the 
latter  scheme.  The  worst  is,  that  he,  whom  both  his  abilities  and 
integrity  render  the  fittest  to  direct  our  councils,  I  mean  Mega- 
byzus,  declines  more  and  more  in  his  health  ;  the  consumptive 
state  of  body,  under  which  he  has  laboured  for  two  years,  grows 
daily  upon  him.  No  air  suits  him  but  that  of  the  forest  of  Nisa ; 
and  I  believe  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  court  in  their  removal 
to  Susa. 

I  know  not  if  thou  hast  yet  been  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
events  which  have  fallen  out  within  the  compass  of  a  few  months 
in  the  northern  provinces.  Several  complaints  having  been  sent 
up  against  Ariazcs,  the  governor  of  Sogdiana,  he  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  court  forthwith  to  justify  his  conduct.  Instead  of 
complying,  he  pretended  at  first,  that  sickness  prevented  his  taking 
so  long  a  journey ;  but  that  he  hoped  the  reply  he  made  in  writing 
to  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
his  behaviour.  His  defence  was  found  to  be  so  evasive  and  trifling, 
that  a  second  order  was  sent  him  by  an  Astanda,  to  set  out  within  a 
day  after  the  receipt  of  it,  if  he  would  not  be  reckoned  a  criminal ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Ochos's  lieutenant  in  Bactria,  Spitamenes, 
was  commanded  to  draw  together  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sogdiana.  Ariazus  soon  discovered  his  criminal  inten- 
tions ;  he  imprisoned  the  Astanda,  seized  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Oxvathres,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  Scythian  court,  and  broke  out  into  an  open  revolt. 
By  the  persuasions  of  the  latter,  Taxilas,  the  Scythian  king,  was 
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prevailed  upon  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  Aaixzusa  body  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  who  crossed  the  Tanais,  and  joined  him  at  Gaza.  The 
laws  of  nations  were  violated,  and  our  ambassador  Arsasxs  put 
under  arrest,  for  remonstrating  strongly  against  this  open  infraction  of 
treaties.     Spitamrnes,  without    staying  for  the  reinforcements, 
which  the  governors  of  Farthia  and  Hyrcania  were  preparing  to  send 
him,  ventured  a  battle  near  Cyropolis.    He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  pushed  the  van  of  the  rebels  very  vigorously  ;  but 
receiving  a  mortal  wound  from  a  Scythian  bow  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  repass  the 
Oxus.    Affairs  on  this  side  put  on  for  some  time  a  bad  aspect;  but 
the  over-ruling  Oromasdes  would  not  suffer  the  reign  of  our  Great 
Monarch  to  be  long  sullied  with  the  prosperity  of  a  rebel.    For  the 
Scythian  king  being  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing, his  son  Cleophas,  who  succeeded  him,  not  only  released  our 
ambassador,  and  recalled  his  forces,  but  assured  us,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  of  his  resolution  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  alliances  with  Persia, 
and  that  in  pursuance  of  them  he  had  ordered  Oxtathres  to  de- 
part his  country.    To  deal  freely  with  thee,  this  sudden  turn  pro- 
ceeds not  so  much  from  the  natural  disposition  of  the  young  prince, 
as  the  influence  of  his  favourite  Aoaspes,  who  has  felt  the  effect  of 
our  masters  liberality.     Ariazus's  army,  discouraged  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  Scythian  forces,  mutinied  against  him  ;  and  Bessus, 
one  of  his  officers,  had  the  boldness  to  assassinate  him,  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  sent  up  his  head  to  court. 

■ 

I  have  now  performed  the  duty  of  a  minister,  in  laying  before 
thee  the  present  state  of  our  affairs ;  but  I  should  ill  discharge  the 
olfices  of  a  friend,  if  I  did  not  assure  thee  of  the  continuance  of  my 
regard  for  thee  by  a  small  present  of  oriental  curiosities,  which  the 
next  ship  will  bring  thee  from  Ephesus. 

vol.  i.  3  o  Thou 
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Thou  mayest  likewise  be  satisfied,  that  whenever  thou  art  tired  of 
tby  hazardous  employment,  I  will  exert  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
procure  thee  a  secure  and  honourable  establishment  in  Persia.  Adieu. 

P. 
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Clejlnder  IoOrsames.    From  Athens. 

jjow  agreeably  do  your  letters,  most  noble  Orsames,  lead  my 
imagination  through  all  the  mazes  of  ./Egyptian  learning  ! 
How  awful  is  the  form  of  science,  concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  sa- 
cred rights !  But  how  rational  is  the  delight  she  gives  us,  when 
divested  of  her  hieroglyphick  dress,  and  stripped  of  that  disguise 
which  gains  her  the  veneration  of  the  ignorant  and  admiring  multi- 
tude !  Upon  this  principle,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  are  calculated 
to  inspire  a  reverential  curiosity,  which  makes  the  mind  more  deeply 
attentive  to  those  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  it  has  with  much 
difficulty  attained.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  truths,  when  all  I  can 
tell  you  is  of  outward  shews  i  For  I  have  not  been  admitted  myself 
to  a  participation  of  these  ceremonies  ;  and  yet  methinks,  if  I  am 
not  widely  mistaken  in  my  guess,  whoever  is  an  hearer  of  the  divine 
Socrates,  cannot  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  taught  in 
them,  though  he  himself  has  hitherto  refused  the  initiation,  even  to 
his  discredit ;  perhaps  to  avoid  a  more  dangerous  suspicion  of  dis- 
covering out  of  treachery,  what  he  has  already  learned  by  the  in- 
spiration of  an  excellent  nature.  But  of  this  hereafter.  I  imagine 
you  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  particular  account  of  the  external 
ceremonies,  of  which  I  have  lately  been  a  spectator.  They  begin 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  B»nJf»p  .«'»,  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
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candidates  for  initiation,  who  on  the  second  purify  themselves  in 
the  sea,  and  arc  employed  on  the  third  in  offering  sacrifices  of  little 
pomp,  and  therefore  not  worth  describing.  The  fourth  day  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  holy  basket  of 
Ceres  is  carried  in  a  consecrated  car,  drawn  by  four  milk-white 
oxen,  whose  necks  and  horns  arc  wreathed  with  garlands  of  corn 
and  poppies.  They  pass  along  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  resound  the  praises  of  Ceres;  and  are  followed  by  a 
train  of  beautiful  young  women,  representing  the  companions  of 
Proserpine.  Their  garments  are  gaily  embroidered  with  all  sorts 
of  wild  flowers;  and  on  their  heads  they  bear  the  mystick  baskets, 
which  are  concealed  from  every  eye  beneath  long  veils  of  purple. 
"  Yet  however  your  curiosity  may  be  excited  by  this  concealment," 
said  the  young  Alcibiades  to  me,  "  believe  me,  who  am  an  ini- 
"  tiate,  the  veils  cover  nothing  half  so  much  worth  seeing,  as  those 
"  faces  to  which  they  give  a  becoming  shade."  On  the  fifth  even- 
ing is  commemorated  the  search  of  Proserpine,  when  Ceres, 
snatching  with  a  torch  the  flames  of  iBtna,  ran  with  uncertain  steps 
to  seek  her  daughter.  The  air  is  illuminated  with  the  blaze  of  ten 
thousand  torches,  and  great  is  the  contest,  who  shall  consecrate  the 
largest  to  the  service  of  the  goddess.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
ceremonies  was  that  of  the  sixth  day,  when  the  statue  of  Iacchus,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  is  carried  in  procession  from  Athens  to 
Elcusis.  It  sets  out  from  the  Ceramicus,  and  is  accompanied  with 
musick,  songs,  and  symphonies  of  sounding  brass,  to  which  the 
dancers'  feet  keep  time,  who,  as  well  as  the  statue,  are  crowned  with 
myrtle  garlands.  Thus  they  used  to  pass  in  festive  pomp  along  the 
way  from  thence  called  sacred,  and,  after  resting  twice,  enter  Elcusis 
by  the  mystick  gate  ;  but  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  they 
have  been  forced  to  conduct  their  procession  by  water.  The  sea  is 
almost  covered  with  the  multitudes  of  shining  vessels,  which  are 
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ready  to  convey  the  joyful  crowds,  who  are  received  at  Eleusis  in  a 
magnificent  temple,  capable  of  containing,  with  ease,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  persons.  The  loud  notes  of  the  trumpets  and  clarions  are 
reflected  with  a  softer  echo  from  the  waves ;  and  with  these  the 
sacred  bards  join  hymns  of  praise  to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and 
Iacchus.  The  dancers  with  a  nimble  bound  skip  from  one  bark 
to  another,  and  with  a  thousand  antick  gestures  express  their  mimick 
raptures.  I  followed  in  the  crowd  of  boats  with  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades.  Of  the  three  remaining  days  that  precede  the  initi- 
ation, the  first  is  passed  in  games,  wherein  the  victors  are  rewarded 
with  a  measure  of  barley,  that  grain  being  first  sown  in  Eleusis;  the 
next,  in  admitting  persons  to  the  initiation  of  the  lesser  mysteries ; 
and  the  last  is  called  Plemochoai,  from  a  libation  made  out  of  two 
earthen  vessels  placed  towards  the  east  and  west,  which,  after  the 
repetition  of  certain  words,  are  thrown  down,  and  their  wine  spilt 
upon  the  earth.  And  here  what  are  properly  called  the  mysteries 
begin :  the  happy  initiates  are  conducted  by  the  hierophant,  who 
has  attended  them  through  all  the  ceremonies  from  the  very  first  day, 
into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  impenetrable  gates  of  secrecy  are 
shut  against  the  profane.  For  a  stranger,  though  but  by  accident,  to 
be  present  at  these  secret  rites  is  inevitable  death  ;  for  an  initiate  to 
reveal  them,  death  with  infamy.  Thus  far,  however,  may  be  inno- 
cently known  of  them,  that  besides  the  hierophant,  whose  business 
through  life  it  is  to  preside  at  them,  they  are  attended  by  five  publick 
officers,  the  chief  of  whom  is  one  of  the  archons,  bears  the  title  of 
king,  and  the  day  following  the  mysteries,  has  the  care  of  assembling 
the  senate,  to  take  notice  of  any  irregularities  that  have  been  com- 
mitted there.  The  other  four  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  called 
curators.  The  hierophant,  or  mystagogue,  has  also  three  assist- 
ants of  an  higher,  and  ten  of  a  Jower  rank,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  about  the  sacrifices.    Beyond  this  we  know  little  but  from 
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conjecture;  bat  thus  much  all  the  conjectures  that  I  have  ever 
heard,  agree  in,  that  the  secret  of  these  mysteries  cannot  consist  in 
shews  alone,  in  visions,  in  frightful  noises,  and  appearances,  cal- 
culated to  astonish  women  and  children  indeed,  but  little  capable  of 
answering  the  raised  expectations  of  the  brave  and  wise,  who  all  are 
ambitious  of  being  admitted  to  them.  Even  in  the  lesser  mysteries 
many  doctrines  are  inculcated  of  the  highest  importance,  and  con- 
ducive to  virtue  ;  yet  these  are  but  a  preparation  for  the  greater,  and 
to  them  no  one  is  admitted,  whose  character  is  blemished  with  any 
crime.  On  this  initiation  are  supposed  to  depend  the  favour  of  the 
gods  and  the  happiness  of  a  future  state.  Shall  we  suppose  then, 
that  this  degree  of  happiness  and  merit  is  attained  by  merely  behold- 
ing a  number  of  strange  ceremonies,  by  attending  to  the  sounds  of 
■  solemn  musick,  by  being  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  on  a  sudden  in  total 
darkness,  by  answering  a  few  questions  of  course,  asked  by  the  hie- 
rophant,  about  their  previous  preparations  ?  Or,  is  it  by  listening  to 
a  sacred  doctrine,  that  shall  unfold  the  sublimest  truths  of  religion, 
by  clearing  from  their  minds  the  mists  of  vulgar  prejudice,  and 
forming  in  them  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  the  one  supreme  director 
of  the  world,  such  as  he  is  adored  in  Persia,  such  as  he  is  taught  in 
the  more  publick  Cretan  mysteries,  whence  that  people  pretend  these 
and  all  others  to  be  derived  ?  Such  doctrines  as  these  are  thought 
to  require  the  closest  secrecy,  as  being  too  opposite  to  a  useful  popular 
belief.  Such  doctrines  as  these  deserve  indeed  the  pomp  with  which 
these  mysteries  are  introduced,  as  those  of  all  others  the  most  vene- 
rable, as  those  of  all  others  the  most  important,  as  those  which  alone 
can  open  the  mind  to  true  knowledge,  and  give  a  just  and  constant 
principle  of  action.  Whether  this  be  the  mystery  revealed  to  the 
initiates  or  not,  let  us  rejoice,  who  are  in  possession  of  such  valuable 
knowledge  ;  and  if  we  conduct  our  lives  in  a  manner  suitable  to  it, 
we  need  not  be  perplexed  by  those  fears,  with  which  many  are  ter- 
rified 
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rifled  into  the  initiation,  that  merely  wanting  the  name  of  initiates 
shall  condemn  us  to  eternal  wretchedness ;  or  indeed  that  those  who 
have  only  the  name  of  it  shall  claim  any  superiority  over  us  in  the 
just  determinations  of  a  future  state.  Farewel. 

T. 
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Smerdis  to  Cleander. 

qromasdes  has  established  the  throne  of  Persia  to  maintain  our 
religion  above  the  contempt  and  insolence  of  idolaters,  who  do 
not  like  the  complexion  of  our  barbarous  and  inhospitable  faith,  • 
which,  say  they,  excludes  the  gods  themselves  from  our  cities,  and 
denies  them  an  habitation  amongst  us. 

Should  Persia  yield  to  a  foreign  master,  the  peculiarity  of  our 
religion  would  add  weight  to  our  chains  ;  as  the  wretched  Jews  meet 
with  little  compassion,  and  are  thought  not  sufficiently  humbled, 
while  they  refuse  to  comply  with  the  worship  of  their  conquerors. 
This  people  are  well  known  in  the  East,  for  their  sufferings  and 
inflexible  adherence  to  their  religion ;  for  what  kingdom  has  not 
numerous  families  of  them,  the  marks  of  their  ancient  bondage? 
Though  they  are  so  industrious  to  reinstate  their  nation,  like  a  trunk 
torn  up  by  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  in  its  parent  soil,  it  thrives 
but  a  while,  and  extends  its  branches  only  to  be  lopped  and  scattered 
by  the  sword  of  a  new  master.  The  holiest  of  the  Magi  does  not 
more  reverently  admit  the  divine  presence  amongst  them,  than  this 
people,  which  they  do  not  presume  to  circumscribe  by  the  works  of 
their  own  hands,  nor  venture  to  represent  any  otherwise  than  by  a 
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dazzling  glory,  an  inaccessible  brightness,  which  they  assert  some 
time  to  have  been  given  as  a  sensible  mark  of  the  Deity's  presence  ; 
but  that  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  God  is  the  divine  irradia- 
tion upon  the  minds  of  prophets  and  holy  men.  They  are  per- 
suaded of  the  existence  of  some  evil  genii,  which  are  at  least  coeval 
with  the  world,  and  the  dangerous  enemies  of  mankind.  They 
think  it  no  stain  to  marry  amongst  their  own  kindred ;  and  they 
honour  a  prophet  as  the  messenger  of  heaven.  The  similitude 
which  all  this  bears  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Magi,  is  the  reason  the 
Jews  find  their  condition  very  tolerable  under  a  Persian  yoke. 
Cyrus  himself,  when  he  reduced  the  pride  of  Babylon,  treated 
them  favourably,  because  he  found  them  retaining  such  venerable 
doctrines.  Xerxes  burnt  the  temples  of  Greece,  but  permitted 
them  to  rebuild  their  places  of  worship.  Certainly,  Cleander, 
pure  religion  was  once  universal ;  and  mankind  received  truth  from 
the  same  source  whence  they  derived  their  being.  For  this  ancient 
people  maintain  many  uncorrupted  traditions,  which  no  change  of 
fortune  has  ever  been  able  to  extort  from  them.  Zadoc  is  one  of 
these,  a  person  of  no  mean  credit  at  the  court.  Upon  asking  him, 
on  what  grounds  his  countrymen  justified  their  tenacious  regard  for 
their  religious  rites  ;  because;  said  he,  they  were  divinely  communi- 
cated ;  and  (what  is  much  more  difficult  to  support  without  evi- 
dence) Heaven  has  not  altogether  broken  off*  the  intercourse  with  us, 
but  at  certain  periods  honours  some  holy  man  with  the  knowledge  of 
its  will,  who  first  gains  our  credit  by  some  notable  instance  of  power, 
and  then  confirms  us  in  our  religion.  Our  princes  hear  his  rebukes 
with  decency,  and  submit  to  his  commands  with  meekness.  They 
do  not  profess  to  make  war  nor  conclude  peace  by  their  own  strength 
or  counsel,  nor  dare  they  assume  the  honours  of  success  ;  they  are 
but  second  in  the  state,  for  God  is  the  sovereign.  So  long  as  we 
acknowledge  this,  wc  have  a  constant  and  happy  testimony  of  the 
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truth  of  it  ;  our  seasons  are  ever  temperate,  our  flocks  multiply,  our 
vintage  never  fails,  success  attends  our  arms,  and  our  princes  rule 
with  wisdom. — Zadoc,  said  I,  you  forget  yourself,  and  your  fancy 
carries  you  back  to  those  early  times,  when  man's  innocence  fitted 
him  for  the  converse  of  heavenly  genii,  who  were  the  vicegerents  of 
God,  and  openly  interposed  in  the  administration  of  human  affairs. 
But  there  are  now  no  footsteps  in  the  world  of  that  happy  state,  and 
the  miserable  vicissitudes  of  your  nation  leave  the  least  room  for 
expecting  to  find  any  there. — I  do  not,  replied  he,  pretend  to 
exempt  our  nation  from  the  ills  of  life  ;  no,  we  are  liable  to  the 
greatest ;  for  observe  the  equality  of  Providence,  which  proportions 
our  duty  to  our  advantages.  We  are  enjoined  an  hard  task  for  our 
high  privileges,  no  less  than  humility  in  the  enjoyment  of  them ;  a 
constant  acknowledgment  of  a  precarious  dependance,  when  we 
seem  to  be  above  the  stroke  of  adversity.  As  God  is  the  disposer  of 
our  affairs,  he  will  not  permit  the  aid  and  devices  of  men  to  share 
in  the  honour.  We  are  forbid  therefore  to  think  ourselves  at  all 
accessary  to  our  happiness,  either  by  industry  in  peace,  or  conduct  and 
prowess  in  the  field.  To  reckon  up  the  national  forces,  and  keep 
exact  lists  of  the  soldiery,  is  laudable  ceconomy  in  other  states  :  in 
us  it  were  a  criminal  ostentation,  and  reliance  on  human  aid,  (which 
we  profess  not  to  confide  in,)  and  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  a 
national  calamity.  Much  less  should  we  be  tolerated  in  a  defection 
from  the  divine  worship,  or  the  vile  indignity  of  setting  up  an  idol 
in  our  hearts,  as  his  competitor,  who  has  no  equal,  and  will  bear  no 
comparison ;  who  calls  himself  jealous  of  a  rival,  a  term  not  more 
affectionate  than  terrible  to  his  worshippers. 

Now,  continued  he,  you  see  the  tenure  of  our  happiness,  and 
will  cease  to  wonder  at  our  frequent  fall  from  it,  since  it  depends  on 
the  steadiness  of  the  human  mind,  and  our  perseverance  in  a  national 
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fidelity!  Alas !  peace  and  affluence  easily  corrupt  the  heart,  and  intro- 
duce an  insensibility  of  dependance.  We,  like  other  nations, 
soon  boast  of  our  achievements,  strengthen  ourselves  with  allies, 
court  foreign  marriages,  (which  are  forbidden  by  the  law)  and  in 
complacence  to  our  new  alliances,  agree  with  those  nations  in  their 
forms  of  worship.  These  are  the  gates  that  let  in  plague,  famine, 
and  slavery  upon  us,  and  render  us  the  scorn  of  nations,  who 
upbraid  us  with  not  having  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  or  (what  is 
indeed  the  case)  not  having  virtue  enough  to  deserve  his  protection. 
Zadoc,  said  I,  you  surprize  me  much,  in  accusing  your  nation  of 
levity  in  religious  duties,  since  you  are  known  to  offend  in  the  other 
extreme ;  and  will  not,  even  in  captivity,  be  prevailed  upon  to  neg- 
lect those  ceremonies  which  render  you  obnoxious. — You  say  true, 
replied  he,  for  captivity  renders  the  mind  sober  and  considerate,  and 
(the  most  cruel  tyrant  is  often  unable  to  extort  an  unworthy  con- 
fession from  us.  But  surely  you  are  not  at  a  loss  to  find  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  making  so  nice  a  duty  as  is  required  of  us,  compatible 
with  the  wantonness  of  prosperity. — The  ways  of  Providence,  said 
I,  are  not  to  be  pronounced  upon  with  peremptoriness.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say,  that  its  dealings  are  the  same  with  all  nations  ;  but 
is  it  possible,  that  truths  of  importance  should  be  confined  in  the 
custody  of  an  obscure  people  within  the  bounds  of  Palestine  ? — We 
are  not,  returned  he,  an  obscure  people  ;  our  very  misfortunes  have 
prevented  that ;  or  if  we  were,  perhaps  obscurity  and  privacy  may 
be  less  corrupt  guardians  to  treasures  of  this  kind,  than  the  refined 
polities  of  large  empires.  Despise  not  our  weakness,  Smerdis  ; 
like  private  men,  states  have  their  vicissitudes ;  we  are  still  a  distinct 
people,  and  are  continued  (so  we  presume)  for  greater  ends  than  the 
present  meanness  of  our  condition  promises.  Great  princes  have  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Palestine,  and  a  greater  still  may  arise,  who,  like 
your  Cyrus,  shall  vanquish  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  irresistible 
vol.  i.  3  h  controul, 
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controul,  and  retrieve  the  honours  of  an  ancient  people,  who  can 
not  only  fairly  trace  their  ancestry  up  to  those  holy  patriarchs  whom 
Heaven  deigned  to  spare  at  the  general  flood,  but  pass  that  common 
boundary  to  the  annals  of  other  nations,  and  deduce  our  origin  from 
the  common  father  of  the  human  race. 

Our  discourse  was  much  longer ;  and  Zadoc's  honest  zeal  for  his 
religion  and  nation  accompanied  him  through  the  whole,  conducted, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  but  not  so  much,  but  that 
I  said  to  myself  at  parting,  Good  Heaven  !  what  a  blessing  is  hope, 
which  is  so  hard  to  be  extinguished  in  the  human  breast !  It  is  a 
spark  that  lives  where  there  appears  no  fuel  for  its  support.  This 
people  in  slavery  keep  prosperity  in  view,  and  (by  what  I  can  dis- 
cern) indulge  their  imagination  with  victories  to  come,  and  an 
extended  empire  in  distant  ages. 

From  Balch.  H. 

LETTER  XCVIII. 

Cleander  to  Gobrtas.    Rrom  Athens. 

rpHE  superiority  of  the  Athenian  naval  force,  if  rightly  managed, 
must  turn  the  balance  of  war  in  their  favour,  as  (not  to  put  thee 
in  mind  of  other  instances)  sufficiently  appears  from  the  issue  of  the 
Corcyrean  troubles.  The  contests  between  the  Aristocratical  and 
Democratical  factions  there  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  much  blood 
was  spilt  during  the  violence  of  the  tumults,  in  which  the  people 
i»ad,  for  the  most  part,  the  advantage.  The  party  of  Oligar- 
chists,  being  apprehensive  that  their  enemies  would  take  possession 
of  some  posts  very  incommodious  for  them,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and 
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despair  set  fire  to  the  buildings  round  the  forum  and  harbour.  Great 
quantities  of  merchandize' and  other  rich  effects  were  consumed  in 
the  flames,  which  spread  so  wide,  that  if  the  wind  had  not  been  con- 
trary, the  whole  city  must  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
day  after  this  disorder,  Nicostratus  arrived  with  the  Athenian 
squadron  from  Naupactus,  and  soon  composed  matters  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  party.  The  others  were  disarmed,  obliged  to  deliver  up 
hostages,  and  four  hundred  of  the  chief  amongst  them  confined 
in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Within  four  or  five  days  after,  the  Pelot- 
ponnesian  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty  sail,  commanded  by  Alcidas  and 
Brasidas,  came  in  sight  of  the  island.  The  united  squadrons  of 
the  Corcyreans  and  Athenians  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  began  an 
engagement,  which  lasted  till  night.  The  former,  who  had  a  divi- 
sion amongst  their  seamen,  and  brought  up  but  few  gallies  to  fight 
at  a  time,  were  put  in  great  disorder ;  but  the  latter  behaved  with 
such  gallantry,  that  though  they  had  only  twelve  ships,  they  sunk 
one  of  the  enemy's,  and  secured  the  retreat  of  the  Corcyreans.  The 
confusion  was  so  great  within  the  city,  that  had  the  Peloponnesians 
followed  the  advice  of  Brasidas,  and  attacked  it  directly,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  masters  of  it  before  morning  ; 
but  they  contented  themselves  with  landing  troops,  and  ravaging  the 
country.  This  gave  the  Corcyreans  time  to  recover  from  their  sur- 
prize, and  take  the  proper  precautions  with  regard  to  the  Aristocra- 
tical  party,  who  meditated  a  second  rising.  The  arrival  of  an 
Athenian  fleet  of  sixty  sail  obliged  Alcidas  to  re-embark,  and 
retire  into  port  with  no  small  precipitation,  leaving  the  sea  open  to  the 
enemy.  The  Corcyreans,  elated  with  these  powerful  succours,  were 
determined  to  take  a  complete  revenge  upon  the  adverse  party,  and 
proceeded  against  them  with  the  most  bloody  and  merciless  severities, 
insomuch  that  in  the  space  of  seven  days  they  extirpated  almost  all 
the  Aristocratical  faction.   Fifty  of  the  richest  citizens  were  put  to 
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death,  according  to  the  .forms  of  law.  The  others  were  privately 
assassinated  by  their  creditors,  or  murdered  at  the  altars,  whither  they 
fled  for  refuge.  A  large  number  of  these  unfortunate  men,  it  is 
said,  were  shut  up  and  starved  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  This 
is  the  conclusion,  noble  scribe,  of  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  which, 
for  the  time  it  lasted,  was  as  violent  as  any  recorded  in  history.  It 
is  observed  to  have  been  the  first,  which  has  broken  out  in  this  war, 
founded  on  the  different  principles  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedae- 
monian governments ;  but  from  the  animosities  which  the  cruelty 
wherewith  it  has  been  carried  on  must  occasion  through  all  the  Gre- 
cian states,  is  it  conjectured  that  it  will  not  be  the  last.  The 
Athenians  triumph  greatly  in  their  good  fortune,  and  say,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  have  behaved  in  this  affair  with  that  irresolution  and 
inexperience  which  accompany  all  their  naval  operations.  They 
imagine,  that  the  success  with  which  in  the  same  year  they  have 
quelled  the  revolt  of  two  considerable  islands,  secures  to  them  the 
fidelity  of  their  allies,  whom  such  striking  instances  must  convince, 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  power  cannot  yet  protect  them  from  the 
weight  of  Athenian  resentment  The  grave  and  pious,  with  whom 
I  converse,  find  their  joy  greatly  abated  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  fatal  consequences  which  they  apprehend  from  these  unhappy 
divisions,  as  a  general  disregard  to  public  faith,  and  a  total  subver- 
sion of  humanity  and  religion  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Gre- 
cian states. 

The  Athenians  have  this  day  decreed  an  assistance  of  twenty  gallies 
to  the  Leontines,  a  people  of  Sicily,  of  Ionian  extract,  who  are  at 
war  with  the  Syracusians.  The  chief  of  the  Leontine  embassy  is 
Gorgias,  a  celebrated  orator,  whose  eloquence  has  had  great 
weight  in  the  assemblies.  It  is  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind,  abound- 
ing in  frequent  flourishes  of  fancy,  and  metaphorical  allusions.  He 
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has  many  admirers  here.    For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  style  of  his 
orations  is  rather  stiff  and  affected,  than  persuasive  and  elegant,  and 
owes  its  chief  graces  to  novelty.    Gorgias,  besides  acquiring  the 
reputation  of  an  able  negotiator,  has  considerably  improved  his  for- 
tunes by  his  Athenian  embassy.    The  whole  city  resort  to  hear  his 
rhetorical  lectures,  and  he  receives  as  a  gratuity  from  every  disciple 
who  attends  them,  no  less  than  an  hundred  minse.    Though  the 
Athenians  in  the  decree  pretend,  that  their  ancient  alliance  and  ref- 
lation to  the  Leontines  are  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  send 
these  succours,  thou  mayest  easily  imagine  they  are  nut  the  principal 
ones.    The  real  intentions  of  this  state  are  to  prevent  the  supplies 
of  corn,  which  their  enemies  receive  from  Sicily,  and  by  degrees  to 
get  footing  there.     I  know  very  well,  that  the  fertility  and  riches 
of  the  island,  its  command  of  the  seas,  and  the  short  passage  from 
thence  to  Italy,  have  long  rendered  it  the  object  of  ambition  to  the 
most  enterprising  politicians.    During  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles, there  were  schemes  formed  to  seize  upon  some  part  of  Sicily  ; 
but  that  great  minister  always  discouraged  them,  and  told  those  who 
advised  it,  that  the  republick  was  not  powerful  enough  to  undertake 
an  expedition,  which,  besides  its  own  difficulties,  would  infallibly 
draw  upon  them  the  arms  of  all  Greece. 

The  present  rulers,  bolder  but  less  prudent  than  Pericles,  have 
not  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  laid  these  views  aside,  and  therefore 
gladly  embrace  the  opportunity,  with  which  the  Leontines  furnish 
them,  to  introduce  Athenian  forces  into  Sicily. 

Thy  conversation  with  Python,  noble  scribe,  was  extremely 
well  timed;  and  the  relief,  which  the  justice  of  our  monarch  afforded 
to  the  merchants  at  Sidon,  has  given  very  favourable  impressions 
Vf  the  Persian  court.    They  talk  of  sending  thither  an  embassy  of 
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some  of  their  principal  citizens.  In  the  mean  time  a  commission  ha6 
been  dispatched  to  Pnnoir,  to  manage  their  aflairs  with  the  Great 
King,  as  an  agent  from  Athens.  Adieu. 

P. 

LETTER  XCIX. 

Otanes,  chief  architect  and  superintendant  of  the  royal  palaces, 

to  Cleander. 

j  have  seen  thy  curiosities  in  the  palace  of  Megabtzus,  which  he 
has  so  arranged  in  his  splendid  apartments,  as  to  shew  at  once  bis 
taste  and  value  for  them.  I  am  persuaded,  that  an  affectation  of 
this  sort  of  science,  as  it  is  so  general  in  Athens,  instead  of  adding 
ornaments  to  society,  must  fill  it  with  ridiculous  characters.  For  if 
I  understand  thy  ingenious  comment  upon  those  pieces  of  art,  to 
judge  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  to  be  pleased  with  them  on 
good  grounds,  a  man  should  be  acquainted  with  nature  and  the  pas- 
sions ;  should  know  how  a  base,  an  honest,  or  a  great  mind  would 
actuate  the  body  in  different  circumstances  ;  in  short,  should  be  both 
an  abstract  moralist,  and  a  practical  observer  of  human  life.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  thou,  Cleander,  shouldst  add  this  to  the  number  of 
thy  accomplishments ;  but  I  think  few  have  the  previous  qualifica- 
tions for  it. 

In  return  for  my  entertainment,  I  will  acquaint  thee  with  some 
natural  curiosities,  which  have  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Magi.  One  of  them,  Patizithes  by  name,  has  been  at  great 
pains  in  the  collection,  and  has  formed  an  extraordinary  hypothesis 
thereon.  He  thinks,  he  is  hereby  enabled  to  prove  not  only  the  ancient 
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deluge,  but  other  revolutions  in  the  earth  of  a  more  permanent  effect. 
This  collection  is  lodged  in  a  neat  room,  at  one  end  of  the  schools 
of  justice,  where  the  sons  of  the  Magi  hold  their  daily  disputes. 
Upon  my  entrance,  Patizithes  opened  the  drawers  of  his  cabinets, 
and  exposed  to  view  a  great  number  of  sea-shells  of  such  variety,  as 
are  scarcely  to  be  seen  on  the  strand,  when  a  furious  tide  has  driven 
them  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  My  attention  was  raised  by  the 
sight,  when  Patizithes  begun,  saying,  All  nations  have  some  tra- 
dition of  a  terrible  flood,  which  deformed  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
brought  such  desolation  upon  our  race,  as  to  leave  but  a  single  family 
to  re-people  it.  This  was  the  great  triumph  of  Arimaotus  ;  he 
thought,  when  he  was  permitted  to  confound  the  elements,  to  mix 
air,  earth,  and  water,  and  extinguish  every  spark  of  terrestrial  fire, 
that  he  had  renewed  chaos  and  his  ancient  dominion  over  nature. 
But  he  soon  saw  order  restored ;  and  now  no  footsteps  remain  of  that 
hideous  devastation,  but  such  as  you  see  before  you;  a  sufficient  monu- 
ment indeed  of  its  truth  to  all  future  ages.  These  shells  were 
gathered  from  different  countries  far  from  the  sea  ;  some  of  them 
formed  parts  of  a  rock;  others  were  inclosed  in  a  less  dense 
coherent  matter ;  some  were  near  the  summit  of  mountains ;  others 
many  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  vales.  The  flat  country  of 
Babylonia  and  ./Egypt,  the  rocks  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  that  chain 
of  hills  which  run*  from  the  Tanais  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  con- 
tributed to  enrich  these  cabinets.  But,  said  I,  there  is  room  to 
doubt  of  their  antiquity;  for  how  could  things  of  so  perishable  a 
nature  be  preserved  through  so  many  ages  ?  Because,  said  Pati- 
zithes, they  have  been  enclosed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
were  better  guarded  against  the  effects  of  time,  than  the  bodies  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  a  case  of  asphaltus.  Here,  says  he,  observe 
that  shell,  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  cone ;  it  was  lately  found  on 
breaking  a  piece  of  marble,  which  made  part  of  a  great  pyramid  in  the 
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lake  Moeris.  Which  therefore  do  you  judge  to  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity* that  ancient  pyramid,  or  the  shell  you  have  in  your  hands  ? 
Doubtless,  said  I,  you'll  say  the  shell,  because  the  materials  must  be 
older  than  the  building.  But,  continued  I,  do  you  then  suppose 
this  shell  to  be  coeval  with  the  rocks  ?  Not  only  so,  says  he,  but 
prior  to  them,  as  I  will  satisfy  you  immediately.  Upon  which  he 
broke  the  shell,  and  continued  his  lecture  in  the  following  manner : 
The  contents,  said  he,  you  see  are  a  piece  of  Egyptian  marble : 
now  if  you  please  to  compare  the  marble  with  the  shell,  its 
case,  you  find  they  exactly  tally.  No  sculptor  on  earth  could  so 
nicely  have  fitted  the  protuberances  of  one  to  the  cavities  of  the 
other.  There  is  an  exact  similitude  in  the  lines  of  each,  though 
almost  numberless,  and  some  of  them  scarcely  discernible  to  the 
eye.  This  stone,  therefore,  which  is  now  so  firm  and  solid,  was 
once  not  so,  but  in  a  fluid  state,  and  received  its  impression  from 
the  shell.  I  am  satisfied,  said  I,  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of  art: 
but  the  notion  of  fluidity  and  the  parts  of  a  rock  seem  to  be  at  a 
great  distance ;  and  I  would  rather  continue  in  suspense,  than  sit  down 
with  such  an  hypothesis.  There  is  greater  difficulty  in  supposing 
this  than  the  thing  you  would  prove  by  it.  1  can  more  easily  believe 
there  has  been  a  deluge,  than  that  it  should  be  able  to  soften  rocks, 
and  bring  them  to  a  state  of  dissolution,  which  is  what  you  seem  to 
aim  at  Have  patience,  says  he,  and  I  will  be  more  explicit  on  the 
subject.  You  know,  that  some  of  the  ancient  pillars  and  obelisks  at 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Babylon,  are  thought  by  the  judicious  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  cement  or  composition,  because  no  quarry  can 
be  found  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  them ;  and  our  modern 
builders  have  variety  of  such  cements,  as  from  a  fluid  state  come  to 
a  firm  consistency,  when  the  superfluous  moisture  is  carried  off  by 
the  '  warm  air  and  sun.  Now  why  should  we  deny  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  nature  ?  When  the  mighty  flood  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
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earth,  and  ploughed  up  the  loose  soil,  the  mouldering  clays,  and 
chalks,  and  infinite  variety  of  materials,  the  ancients  rocks  were 
washed  at  their  very  roots,  their  foundations  were  opened,  and  (as 
a  rocky  promontory  undermined  by  the  sea  breaks  off  from  the 
continent,  and  is  sunk  for  ever  in  the  abyss)  having  no  stedfastness, 
they  reeled  from  their  places,  and  their  weight  bore  them  towards 
the  centre,  where  they  lie  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  adventrous 
mortals.  The  blended  materials,  thrown  up  in  promiscuous  heaps  by 
the  waves,  covered  them;  and  as  the  waters  subsided,  cemented 
together  more  closely;  and  as  the  parts  were  nearer  akin,  they  cohered 
and  formed  bodies  of  different  firmness  and  solidity.  I  do  not  there- 
fore require  of  you  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  rocks  and  compact 
bodies  were  dissolved,  but  that  many  new  ones  were  formed  by  the 
deluge,  which  had  inclosed  the  spoils  of  the  sea  within  them.  If 
you  can  admit  this  account,  you  will  easily  find  a  solution  for  every 
thing  that  lies  before  you ;  if  not  they  are  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  What  other  rational  account  will  you  give  of  that  shell 
of  a  nautilus,  which  was  found  buried  in  a  stratum  of  a  piceous 
substance  below  the  bed  of  the  river  Arbis,  when  Artaxerxes 
commanded  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  it  ?  Or  those  teeth  and  part  of 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  monstrous  shark,  which  were  dug  from  the  same 
quarry  that  supplied  the  eunuch  Bagorazes  in  building  his  mag- 
nificent palace  ?  This  large  drawer  is  filled  with  curiosities  from  a 
bed  of  chalk  fifty  cubits  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
small  chalky  masses  are  full  of  the  little  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes, 
and  many  shells  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  and  great  variety  of 
shape  and  colour ;  for  neither  the  form  nor  colour  is  injured  by  the 
softness  of  the  stratum  they  fortunately  fell  into.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  these,  and  began  to  handle  them  too  roughjy,  as  I 
perceived  by  my  friend's  countenance,  who  turned  as  pale  as  if  I 
had  defiled  the  elements.  Upon  -which  I  restrained  my  curiosity 
vol  i.  3  i  within 
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within  the  bounds  agreeable  to  him.  He  next  bid  me  observe  some 
stones  which  retained  impressions  from  fishes,  which,  says  he,  have 
long  since  been  wasted  away,  because  of  their  tender  substance ;  but 
the  impressions  remain  not  only  of  the  head,  fins,  and  tail,  but 
the  very  scales ;  and  in  some  you  may  perceive  a  glossy  gold  colour 
received  from  the  body  of  the  fish.  Here  is  one  so  entire,  you  may 
distinguish  it  to  be  a  river  perch. 

Pray,  said  I,  in  this  general  confusion,  which  you  suppose,  might 
one  not  expect  to  find  some  products  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea 
preserved  in  the  strata  of  the  earth?  Yes,  replied  he,  there  are 
some  horns  of  deer  that  were  found  in  a  morass  at  a  very  consider- 
able depth.  Here  is  a  beak  of  the  JEg)  ptian  Ibis,  and  some  teeth 
of  monkeys,  now  no  where  but  in  ./Ethiopia,  which  were  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  near  the  A  raxes ;  and  all  those  nuts  and 
almonds  which  you  see,  were  dug  from  under  the  roots  of  ancient 
cedars  in  Mount  Libanus,  when  the  Tyrians  expected  to  find  rich 
mines  in  its  bowels.  Those  shattered  and  decayed  bones  were  ga- 
thered from  different  depths  of  the  earth,  where  it  had  never  before 
been  opened.  Here,  says  he,  are  some  masses  of  a  very  compact 
marble,  but  only  used  in  covering  houses,  because  upon  a  stroke  it 
is  apt  to  shiver  into  thin  plates ;  for  many  vegetables  were  buried  in 
the  stratum,  and  prevented  its  cementing  so  closely  in  those  parts. 
Upon  which  he  split  it  very  dextrously ;  and  now,  says  he,  you 
may  see  the  broad  leaves  of  the  ./Egyptian  papyrus,  lying  flat  and 
parallel  one  to  another,  as  you  may  have  observed  them  after  the 
Nile  is  abated,  and  has  left  those  plants  clogged  with  mud,  and  all 
inclining  the  same  way  with  the  direction  of  the  stream.  I  could 
shew  you  many  masses  that  are  filled  with  fern,  the  common  pro- 
duce of  dry  and  barren  grounds ;  some  with  myrtle,  box,  and  many 
other  vegetables.    But  pray  take  notice  of  two  pieces  of  iron-stone, 
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each  about  a  foot  square,  and  of  a  flat  surface :  a  sort  of  net- work 
is  deeply  impressed  on  the  whole  surface  of  one,  on  the  other  the 
same  work  is  in  a  sort  of  relief ;  they  diner  no  otherwise  than  the 
seal  and  the  wax,  for  they  once  adhered  together  in  the  same  mass. 
I  took  up  a  stone,  which  seemed  unworthy  a  place  in  his  cabinets, 
and  observed  to  him,  that  it  was  used  in  the  most  ordinary  buildings. 
Tou  are  right,  replied  he,  there  is  no  commoner  material ;  and  the 
more  I  wonder  it  has  not  been  taken  notice  of,  for  it  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  small  shells.  Place  it  in  a  convenient  light,  and 
you  will  see  them  of  a  thousand  different  shapes.  The  buildings  of 
Susa,  and,  I  doubt  not,  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  are  full  of  the 
exuviae  of  fishes.  This  is  no  extravagant  thing  to  say,  if  we  consider 
the  vast  shoals  that  must  have  been  poured  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  which  not  only  contains  the  shells  of  the  present  race,  but 
probably  those  of  several  preceding  ages,  since  they  seem  not  to  be 
of  a  very  perishable  nature.  I  will  add  a  piece  of  advice  to  thee, 
Otanes,  who  art  employed  by  Artaxerxes  in  raising  monu- 
ments to  his  honour,  that,  when  thou  buildest  for  posterity,  thou 
chuse  the  most  simple  materials  ;  fbf  the  veins  and  colouring  of  mar- 
bles are  chiefly  owing  to  vegetables  and  the  exuviae  of  animals  inter- 
spersed in  the  original  strata,  or  some  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
bodies,  which  seldom  cement  well  together,  and  therefore  yield 
sooner  to  the  attacks  of  time.  I  thanked  Fatizithes  for  his  advice, 
and  the  new  scene  he  had  opened  to  me.  I  told  him,  I  was  not  one 
of  those  who  doubted  the  reality  of  a  deluge  ;  but  I  did  not  imagine 
nature  would  have  supplied  any  arguments  for  it :  she  exhibits  every 
where  beauty  and  order,  hut  is  cautious  of  shewing  her  deformities. 
Thou,  my  friend,  hast  penetrated  into  her  arcana,  and  bringest  to 
light  what  she  would  have  concealed.  Thou  disco verest  how  shame- 
fully she  was  disturbed  by  the  destroyer  Arimahius,  who  dissolved 
her  laws,  and  set  her  at  variance  with  herself. 

3  i  2  H. 
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ClEANDER  tO  GOBRYAS. 

^8  I  am  sensible  my  publick  dispatches  are  always  read  before 
the  council  of  seven,  and  afterwards  registered  in  the  archives  ; 
I  would  not  in  them  mention  an  affair  which  gives  me  some  uneasi- 
ness, and  which  I  intend  only  for  thy  knowledge.  My  brother, 
Hippias,  enclosed  in  his  last  packet  the  following  sentence  out  of  a 
letter  from  Hydaspes  the  chamberlain,  to  him.  "  Tell  Cleander, 
"  his  merit  has  raised  him  many  enemies,  who  endeavour  to  sup- 
"  plant  him  in  the  favour  of  the  ministers.  The  practices  of  the 
"  great  are  busy  against  him.  I  have  not  at  present  time  to 
"  write  more."  My  friends  have  sent  me  no  advices  of  this  nature ; 
and  yet  the  mysterious  brevity  of  this  paragraph  strangely  confounds 
me.  I  know  not  any  of  the  courtiers  to  whom  I  ever  gave  the  least 
ground  of  offence ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  understand  the  conduct 
of  Teribazcs  the  treasurer.  He  has  never  once  written  to  me 
since  I  resided  at  Athens,  though  he  made  me  large  promises  of 
friendship  before  I  left  Ecbatana ;  and  for  this  last  year  I  have  never 
received  a  single  mina  of  my  appointments.  If  the  former  libera- 
lities of  Megabyzus  and  thyself  had  not  supported  me,  I  should 
have  been  reduced  to  great  distress. 

Next  to  the  protection  of  Oromasdes,  generous  Gobryas,  I 
depend  upon  thine.  Thou  wert  never  yet  known  to  disappoint  the 
meanest  of  thy  dependants.  I  will  therefore  rest  assured,  that  thou 
wilt  not  suffer  a  friend  to  be  run  down  by  court- faction,  who  may 
venture  to  say,  that  he  has  not  been  useless  to  the  country  which 
employed  him.  Adieu. 


From  Athens. 
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Orsames  to  Cleander. 

j  have  in  a  former  letter  observed  to  thee,  Cleander,  that  the 
peculiar  regard  which  the  ./Egyptians  shew  to  the  remains  of  their 
deceased  friends,  proceeded  upon  a  persuasion  of  the  soul's  subsisting 
after  its  separation  from  the  body ;  an  opinion  which  has  so  generally 
obtained  in  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  one  may  with  better  reason 
conclude  it  is  inherent  in  the  human  soul  from  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  immortality,  than  that  it  was  discovered  first  by  the  ^Egyptians, 
and  derived  from  them  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  however  that 
be,  they  doubtless  were  the  first  who  accommodated  this  doctrine  to 
the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulgar ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  super- 
stitious representations  in  their  funeral  solemnities,  which  are  per- 
formed near  Memphis,  in  a  large  parcel  of  ground  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and  called  the  territory  of  the  dead.  It  consists  of  several 
large  and  pleasant  meadows,  encompassed  with  groves  of  lotus  and 
sweet  canes,  and  watered  with  many  clear  rivulets  and  fountains 
from  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  Nile*.  But  the  dead  are  not 
admitted,  nor  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  this  place,  until  they  have 
passed  the  solemn  tribunal,  to  which  they  are  conveyed  in  a  boat 
across  a  great  lake  called  Acheru9ia.  Before  the  coffin  is  put  aboard, 
any  person  is  at  liberty  by  the  law  to  accuse  the  dead ;  and  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  deceased  led  a  wicked  life,  than  the  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpose  give  sentence,  and  the  body  is  refused  an 
honourable  burial.    If  no  informer  appears,  or  the  information  is 

•  Dion.  Sicwu  lib.  L  c.  7. 
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proved  false,  all  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  leave  off  mourning,  and 
begin  to  set  forth  his  praises,  and  recount  the  virtues  wherein  he 
excelled,  invoking  the  infernal  deities  to  receive  him  into  the  society 
of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  lake  is  the  temple  of  the  infernal 
Hecate,  and  the  gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe  made  fast  with 
brazen  bars  ;  on  the  other,  the  pleasant  islands  and  meadows  before- 
mentioned,  where  those  who  are  absolved  at  this  tribunal  have  a 
right  to  be  interred,  if  their  friends  desire  it ;  but  whether  their 
bodies  are  deposited  there  or  not,  they  represent  the  calm  or  happy 
state  into  which  such  persons  are  received  in  the  Amenthes,  or  invi- 
sible region  of  departed  souls.  I  have  already  hinted  to  you,  that 
their  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  blended  with  that  of  its 
successive  revolution  through  different  bodies.  The  Amenthes*  there- 
fore, or  their  name  for  the  invisible  region,  signifies  a  place  that 
receives  the  souk,  and  sends  them  back  again.  In  that  state,  the  good, 
after  their  removal  from  the  body,  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  quiet  and 
unruffled  situation.  But  it  is  not  till  after  they  have  passed  through 
their  several  successive  revolutions^,  and  have  returned  again  into 
the  human  body,  and  not  till  after  a  second  separation  from  it,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  pass  into  an  happy  state,  if  they  have  acted  their 
part  virtuously  in  this,  the  second  time,  as  the)  did  before.  But  the 
notion  of  the  soul's  transmigrating  through  various  kinds  of  bodies, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  was  a  later  improvement  of  their  philosophy; 
and  I  conceive  the  more  ancient  doctrine  to  have  been  rather  this, 
viz.  that  they  should  return  again  to  act  their  part  in  an  human 
body  at  the  great  mundane  revolution.    When  in  our  way  to  the 

•  TJy  iw^xjUnm  rim*,        »%Au  rki  Mfxfru  piri  ri»  r*»rit  1 V*' 
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Labyrinth,  we  stopped  to  survey  the  three  great  pyramids  that  stand 
between  Memphis  and  Arsinoe ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon 
what  principle  they  could  be  erected.  They  might  perhaps  by  con- 
trived for  other  purposes  of  their  religion  besides  the  in  tombing  of 
the  dead  ;  but  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  the  founders  of  them 
intended  their  remains  should  be  deposited  therein.  A  desire  indeed 
of  perpetuating  their  names  by  some  lasting  monuments,  might  be 
natural  to  the  /Egyptian  kings,  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  nations ; 
yet  it  is  peculiar  to  JJgypt  to  boast  of  a  more  expensive  magnificence 
in  these  monuments  than  in  the  palaces  of  the  living.  And  by  de- 
signing to  be  buried  within  the  pyramids,  places  of  such  impcnetra- 
trable  strength  as  were  never  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  living,  one 
must  suppose  tbey  intended  to  secure  their  remains  against  the 
injuries  of  time,  or  hostile  fury,  in  those  eternal  habitations.  And 
does  not  this  peculiarity  appear  of  a  piece  with  that  of  their  being 
more  solicitous  than  any  other  people,  to  preserve  their  bodies  from 
putrefaction,  by  salting  and  embalming  them,  which  is  an  art  original 
to  JEgypt.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  peculiarity  may,  I  believe, 
be  accounted  for,  upon  the  same  principle  which  C herbs,  an 
^Egyptian  priest,  suggested  to  us  in  some  discourse  we  had  upon 
this  subject.  It  was  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  souls  delighted  to 
hover  about  those  places  where  the  bodies  were  deposited*,  with 
good  hopes  of  returning  again  into  their  own,  if  those  bodies 
could  be  preserved  until  the  great  period  came  round.  But  in  case 
they  mouldered  away  or  were  destroyed  by  violence,  their  soul 
would  be  allotted  to  some  new  body,  and  in  that  again  exposed  to 
all  the  same  hazards  of  vice  and  pollution  it  had  happily  escaped  in 

•  yEgyptii  pttiti  sapientia;  condita  diutius  reservant  catlavera,  icil.  ut  anima  multo 
tempore  perduret,  &  corpori  rit  obnooua,  ne  cito  ad  aliud  tnuueat.  Skbvii  Comment, 
iav.  67.  .Eaeid.  lib.  iiL 
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the  first  The  iBgyptians,  in  their  symbolical  way,  express  the  per- 
manent and  incorruptible  nature  of  the  soul  by  certain  immutable 
proportions  of  number*;  from  whence  Pythagoras,  they  say, 
learnt  to  call  it  a  self-moving  number,  expressing  in  a  mystical  sense, 
mind,  or  an  essence  that  had  nothing  in  it  of  matter,  which  is  flux 
and  changeable.  Some  believe  the  pyramidal  form  to  be  expressive 
of  certain  sacred  and  mystical  doctrines  ;  but  I  think  it  more  natural 
to  suppose,  that  in  those  monuments  which  were  intended  to  endure 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  it  was  pitched  upon  principally  as 
being  a  form  the  most  permanent  and  lasting.  It  might  moreover  be 
designed  in  honour  to  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship;  for  pyra- 
mids and  obelisks  have  been  very  ancient  representations  of  the 
celestial  divinities,  by  allusion  to  the  pyramidal  or  conical  forms,  in 
which  the  rays  are  emitted  from  a  luminous  body.  The  f  pyramids 
(  saw  stand  upon  the  brow  of  a  rocky  hill,  which  rises  in  a  gentle 
ascent  from  the  level  plains  by  Memphis,  but  the  same  rock  is  con- 
tinued westward  to  the  steep  mountains  of  Lybia.  Each  side  of 
the  greatest  pyramid  contains  about  seven  hundred  Grecian  feet  in 
length  ;  the  sides  ascend  by  rows,  rising  like  stairs  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  The  height  is  computed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  base. 
The  river  enters  by  a  secret  channel  into  a  great  subterraneous  vault 
underneath  this  pyramid  J;  and  in  the  middle  of  that  receptacle  is  an 
insular  fabrick,  where  the  king's  body,  who  finished  the  pyramid, 
was  intended  to  be  intombed.  A  great  causeway,  paved  in  some 
places  with  granite  marble,  lies  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  this  pyramid  stands.  Southward,  about  a 
bow-shot  from  this,  we  meet  with  another,  the  next  in  magnitude, 

•    Ti»/^.i4wri.»*T.,i;,r^J.  ^ririMM^^^    PlCT.  <fe  pUcit.  lib. 

iv.  c.  2. 

t  Grbavbs's  Pyramidographla. 
J  Hbrod.  Euterp. 
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but  which  falls  short  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first;  neitherare  the  stones 
which  compose  it  of  so  vast  a  size.  The  sides  rise  not  by  degrees 
like  that,  but  are  a  smooth  sliding  plain  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  north  and  west  with  a  row  of  cells*,  the  whole 
like  a  regular  fabrick,  hewn  out  in  the  hard  rock.  On  the  west  side 
likewise  of  the  great  pyramid  is  a  large  pile  of  building  of  the  Eisal- 
tes  stone  f ;  from  whence,  as  from  the  cells  round  the  second,  are 
secret  passages  into  both,  but  through  them  only  the  priests  or  the 
initiated  ever  enter.  South  east  is  the  famous  Sphinx,  a  colossal 
*  figure  of  an  immense  size,  computed  to  be  in  length  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  feet,  in  height  sixty-two,  and  one  hundred  and  two 
in  compass  about  the  head.  It  was  undoubtedly  erected  there  to 
express  the  season  of  the  inundation.  The  third  pyramid  stands  distant 
from  the  second  about  a  furlong,  upon  an  advantageous  height, 
whereby  afar  off  it  appears  equal  to  the  former,  though  indeed  the 
whole  pile  is  much  less  and  lower;  yet  for  the  structure  and  beauty, 
of  the  marble  it  excels  both  that  and  the  great  one.  Close  adjoining 
to  it,  on  the  east  side,  is  another  building,  of  a  dark  stone  like  Thebaick 
marble.  At  a  distance  we  could  discern  to  the  south  several  other 
pyramids,  which  lie  scattered  through  a  desert  tract  on  the  confines 
of  Lybia,  and  are  found  all  along  the  upper  region  to  the  borders  of 
^Ethiopia  ;  many  of  which  I  saw  in  my  passage  the  last  year  down 
the  Nile  :  but  most  of  them,  though  very  durable  in  their  kind,  were 
the  work  of  earlier  and  more  simple  ages,  when  the  Egyptians 
were  rather  desirous  to  preserve  their  remains  inviolable,  than  ambi- 
tious to  leave  conspicuous  monuments  of  their  state  and  magnificence. 
They  were  erected  by  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Thinite  dynasty,  or 
in  their  times.  However,  there  is,  I  am  told,  one  among  them, 
which  nearly  equals  in  its  dimensions  the  largest  of  these,  by 


*  Grbavks,  uhi  supra. 


t  Id.  Ibid. 
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Memphis,    Next  in  antiquity  to  those,  and  more  ancient  than  these, 
are  two  admirable  pyramids  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
lake   Morris.     For  Chemmh,  (whom  Herodotus  uses  to  call 
Cheops,  making  a  Greek  name  of  the  Egyptian,)  who  is  reputed 
the  founder  of  the  first  of  these  by  Memphis,  was  among  the  descen- 
dants or  successors  of  Sesostris  ;    and  Sesostris   himself  was 
later  than  Maris.   Cephrejt    and  Mercerinus,    to  whom  the 
second  and  third  are  ascribed,  were  one  the  brother,  the  other  a  son 
of  Chemmis.    The  great  lake  of  Maoris  was  contrived  for  a  balance 
to  the  waters  in  the  annual  inundation.    And  there  is  a  communi- 
cation from  the  river  to  the  lake  by  a  great  ditch,  eighty  furlongs  in 
length  and  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  it  may  receive 
the  superfluity  of  water  when  the  Nile  rises  to  an  excessive  height, 
as  by  opening  its  other  sluices  the  country  a  great  distance  round  it 
may  be  supplied  in  seasons  when  the  river  fails.    And  though  the 
expence  of  opening  and  shutting  the  sluices  be  very  great,  yet  it  is 
certainly  a  work  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  ./Egypt.    In  the  midst  of 
the  lake  the  king  contrived  a  place  for  his  sepulchre,  and  raised  two 
stately  pyramids,  the  one  for  himself,  the  other  for  his  wife  ;  and 
upon  the  summit  of  each  he  placed  a  colossus  of  marble  sitting  upon 
a  throne.    From  the  foundation  the  pyramids  are  a  hundred  fathoms 
high  ;  they  are  seen  fifty  fathoms  above  the  water,  and  are  hid  as  many 
fathoms  under  it ;  so  that  the  lake  is  in  some  places  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and,  as  Herodotus  persuades  me,  was  all  made  by  art. 
The  circumference  is  computed  at  three  thousand  six  hundred  fur- 
longs. It  lies  about  six  hundred  furlongs  above  the  city  of  Memphis. 
We  passed  in  a  boat  across  this  lake  to  the  Labyrinth,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  joint  consent  of  the  twelve  kings,  who  reigned  in 
/Egypt  after  the  expulsion  of  Sethon,  the  priest  of  Vulcan.  The 
fabrick  is  the  most  wonderful  in  its  kind  in  all  the  world,  from 
which  D^sdalus  received  the  model  of  the  much-famed  Labyrinth  he 

built 
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built  in  Crete.  The  subterraneous  apartments  were  all  cut  by  band 
in  the  solid  rock  ;  which  might  pass  for  an  incredible  story,  were 
it  not  considered  that  the  whole  rock  is  a  sand  atone,  which  con  tri- 
butes to  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  deposited  within  it.  And  in 
these  wonderful  apartments  are  the  gabbares  *,  or  mummies,  of  the 
tweve  kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth,  with  the  remains  of  crocodiles, 
and  other  their  sacred  animals.  But  if  the  labour  and  expence  of 
sinking  pits,  and  excavating  vaults,  in  the  solid  rock,  or  raising  such 
immense  piles  of  stone  above  ground,  to  secure  the  human  remains 
from  the  violence  of  after-ages,  may  be  in  some  sort  accounted  for 
upon  a  persuasion  they  firmly  maintain  with  regard  to  the  soul's 
revolution ;  yet  their  paying  an  equal  regard  to  the  remains  of  the 
most  noxious  animals  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  the  most 
extravagant  phrensy  and  superstition.  The  whole  nome,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arsino,  pays  an  extra- 
vagant veneration  to  crocodiles.  These  are  embalmed  with  most 
exquisite  art,  and  set  up  in  niches,  as  the  bodies  of  birds  and  other 
animals  are  through  every  part  of  the  subterraneous  chambers.  At 
tbe  «ng1e  where  the  Labyrinth  ends,  there  is  a  pyramid  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  basis  of  the  same  dimensions, 
on  which  are  engraved  colossal  figures  of  animals;  the  passage 
that  leads  to  it  is  under  ground.  The  several  corridors  and  intricate 
passages  of  the  Labyrinth  below  seem  to  answer,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
compare  them  together,  to  the  apartments  above ;  of  which,  as  I 
know  Herodotus  has  given  the  most  exact  description,  I  will 
not  be  tedious  in  attempting  it  after  him.  It  was  by  a  very  par- 
ticular interest  with  Cheres,  the  ^Egyptian  priest,  who  accompanied 
us  in  this  tour,  that  I  gained  admittance  into  the  apartments  under 

*  So  the  embalmed  bodies  were  called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  as  St.  Augcs- 
tin  confirms :  "  Morem  cnim  habent  siccare  corpora,  &  quasi  cenea  reddere  j  Gabba- 
"  r&s  ea  vocant."   Auc.  scrm.  120.  de  divcrsis.   Note  by  the  translator. 
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ground,  of  which  Herodotus  himself  was  denied  a  sight  the  first 
time  that  he  travelled  into  ./Egypt.  But  I  must  have  been  initiated 
to  have  entered  the  pyramids ;  the  preparations  for  which  I  have  no 
time  now  to  go  through. 

I  write  this  from  Sais,  a  city  of  ancient  note  in  the  Delta,  the 
curiosities  of  which,  after  I  have  taken  a  regular  survey  of  them, 
may  furnish  out  another  letter  to  you  before  I  begin  my  voyage  for 
Greece.  But  1  willingly  confess,  Cleander,  that  you  are  so  well 
instructed  in  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  those  sages,  who  were 
most  conversant  in  the  recondite  doctrines  of  ./Egypt,  that  I  have  cor- 
responded with  vou  more  for  my  own  sake,  than  for  any  information 
I  could  hope  to  give  you  from  the  little  I  have  gained  by  my 
inquiries.  Herodotus  said,  upon  seeing  your  epistle  on  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  "  This  Ephesian  has  discovered  more  of  those 
"  secrets,  by  a  shrewd  induction  from  some  slight  and  unguarded 
"  hints  of  his  Athenian  friends,  than  any  ought  to  know  who  is 
"  not  an  initiate,  or  than  an  initiate  should  dare  to  reveal ;"  and 
he  hath  religiously  omitted  the  very  mention  of  them  in  his  history. 
Adieu. 

From  Sais.  L. 
The  End  of  the  fifth  Year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War. 


END  OF  THE  FIKST  VOLUME. 
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